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PREFACE. 



It is acknowledged by Beda, by Lhwyd and 
other Welfh antiquaries of note, that the Iriih 
did inhabit Great Britain, before the arrival 
xof the Cumari, or Britons. Where then fhould 
we look for the hiftory of the primitive inha* 
bitants of Britain, but in Irifh hiftory? 

« The north and eaft of Britain,*' fays 
Mr. Pinkerton, " were peopled by the Cimbri 
or Cumri, of the oppofite (hores. From the 
fouth of Britain, the Cimbri or Cumri ex- 
pelled the Gael (Irifh) into Ireland, as their 
own writers and traditions bear witnefs: and 
the oldeft names in Wales, as in other parts 
jfouth of Humber, are Gaelic, (Irifh,) not 

Cumraig 



vi ' Preface. 

Cumraig (Wclfli).'' (Hift. of the Goths, 

p. 45O 

The Laogrians, or Luigrians, as I obfervcd 
in the Sixth Vokwae of the Collcftanea, re- 
tained polTeflion of Cornwal fome time after 
the arrival of the Cumri. They were Luigari, 
that is, merchants, who brought in too great 
a revenue to be fuddcnly expelled. 

*^ There can be no doubt/' fays the Rev^.^ 
Mr. Roberts, in his "Sketch of the Hiftory 6F 
the Cumri, but fhat the language of the 
Lloegrians was the Gaelic j or Irilh: it is to 
this colony we are to attribute the Mlh or 
Gaelic names of mountains and rivers in 
Britain.** 

A colony could not give names to the 
mountains and rivers of the whole iiland. ^ee 
the explanation of the Severn^ in the fucceed- 
ing pages. We are told by the Irifli hiftorian,- 
Keating, that the old Irifli name of Britain was 
Inis Luigar^ that is, the ifland of merchants. 
When the Saxons got poffcffion of it, the 
Iri(h named it Inis Coi-^ban, or the illand of 

the 



the white ^ple; a loame cvciy Hebrew fcholar 
will underftand. 

That the Gael were the Indo-Scythas of 
Periia, appears clearly, by the detail of the 
emigralioo of this body of Scythians from Cau- 
eafns to -the Caipian fea^ thence eallward to Sog- 
diana^ and to the Soor or Indus; and ladly, 
bade to Colchis, to the Euxine iea, to Spain, 
and thence to the Britifh ifles^ as is clearly 
fct forth in ancient aanufcripts (till exifting in - 
this eountry, 

Becaufe the Cumri may be traeed coming 
fronot the north, and but faintly, from Scandi- 
navia, there are authors that will be pofitive in 
(deriving the Iriih from ihe fame fource, with- 
lOQt adducing any pofitive proofs and confound- 
ing two nations <of .people together, wfaofe ori- 
gm w€S»e toto coelo different, .^jtod verba di" 
ici^ur^ verbo r^elU fas eft^ might be af^licd to 
thefe writers, withoot imore a-ouble« The author 
of this efiay has gone fiirther: by many years 
Audy and refearch, he has compared the hi(lory>, 
inr^ions, and mythol^y of ihe ancient IrilU, 

with 
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^iii Preface. 
with thofe of the Orientals, found them agree, 
and is fupported by that touchftone of the origia 
of nations, language. 

This mythology differs in all refpefls from that 
of the Scandinavians, and all other northern na* 
tions, a^ much as any two things can differ from 
each other, as may be proved by comparing it 
with the Edda, and with the Bifhop of Linkoe* 
^ ping's work, De Sacrificiis veterum Sueva-Gotho- 
riim^ lately publiihcd at Upfal. 

Tet all the antiquities of Britain are deetned 
Celtic or Roman. The Saxon Chronicle attru 
butes the ereSion of Stone-henge, or Coir Gaur^ 
(the temple of the fun,) to the Irifli, as the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Britain: fo does the learned 
Bryant, but neither knew that many nsonumenti 
of the fame kind and name, but on a lefs fcale, 
exift in Ireland. The brafs Celts^ as they are 
improperly called^ found in Britain, are attributed 
to the Romans, though they arc found in abun^ 
dance in the bottoms of the bogs of this country, 
together with the moulds in which they were 
caft. (See engravings of both in the 13th W of 

my 



Prefact. \x 
107 Collcflianea.) The Romans never had foot- 
ing in Ireland; it is probable they were an article 
of commerce from Ireland to Britain.* 

In what hiftory of any nation, of Europe, the 
Irilh excepted, can we find the mythology of the 
Brahmins, fo minutely detailed ? Where, in any 
European mythology, fhall we f ead of Pbaraman^ 
(founder of the Brahminical religion,) of Budh^ 
of the Gormann K of Valmic^ Dermof^ &c. &c, 
but in Irifli hiftory ? Where fhall we find Menn 
explained to be the parent of mankind, and 
Menn^ who. was faved with his family from a 
general deluge, but in Irifh hiftory ? The firft i9 
Menu or Adam of the Brahmins; the laft. Menu 
or Noah of the Brahmins; names, that refleft 
light upon the refearches of Sir Wra. Jones, and 
the learned focicty of Calcutta j at the fame time, 
they eftablifli the authenticity of ancient Irifli hif- 
tory, ftill to be met with, in fragments of vellum, 
apparently many hundred years old. 

Thefe 

* And fo they might have been, when our Cod were iq 
Colchis and in Ada; for thefe Celts are found in the ohi 
quarries of upper Egypt. It is certain, that the Irifh had 
the art of manofa^riog them. 



llbcfe fi^mests m^vt collcded krj life. Lhwfid, 
^be W'clfh jmtiqiiaa-y, who if)ciat the whole of his 
life and forttine 4a <oBeiftmg mumiferipis itO" 
Iftnd and Wafes, ^t*h inteatioa *o prist them; 
T)ut met with apportion from tliofc who hod Jpro- 
mffed hfm patronage : the ja»g«iages irelaaad 
«nd of Wales were not to "be mtrooragod*' 

We live m a more enlightened nge. The 
We]& mamifcrrpts hegin to appear in print:; actd 
fto -doubt, if proper wioourJigeinent is offcrod, 
fhofc -of Ireland "wiH follow. 

UnconneAcd with either couiftry, culbialEsdty 
unyfyflrera, the amfear writes for information, not 
for vanity: part of vbeie fragments, £irithfta% 
tranflated, are offered to i&e public, «b ^yecknens 
of what may be expe^ed by a tfRanilation of the 
remainder^ 

The mod ancient names of ^ ivi&i Scydiie 
' were CofU Aire Ceti {n(Mt Coti), and Aiteaob 
Coti (ancient Coti). In the hiftory xX JBcitaia 
they are called AttacottL Lhwyd, who was a pcr- 
fcft m^fter of the Irilh language, from a perufal 
pf their hiftory, faw plainly^ that the Attacotti 

were 



Preface. id 
wctt tlic Cotl and Scoti of Great Britain, Amfni- 
anus MarceiUoQs iodoed makes a differeDce be- 
tween t3ie Attacotti and Scoti, Biachanan fol- 
low bim, and blames Lhwyd for dt£:ring itaoL 
Ammiamas. The Attacotti are reprefentod in 
bffiory, as a warlike, not a favage people, as 
Heorj and :Strutt make them. 

The reader will readily judge which is the beft 
mithority, Ammfanus, a Grecian, who died A.D» 
5-90, and who could know nothing of Britifli hrf* 
lory, but from the Romans; nor the Romans, 
tin long after the Cymri had confined the Coti to 
Ireland, the Ifle of Man, and the north of Scot* 
land} or Mr. Lhwyd from Irilh hiftary; to which 
we may add the acute and difcerniog Mr. Pin- 
kettofi, and other authorities, given in this clTay, 
wdA in former publications. 

Irifh hiftory is certainly fabulous in fomc parts: 
if fable in ancient hiflory is made the criterion of 
its validity, we muft explode that of all other na*^ 
60ns, except the Jews. The Arab writers have 
met with a good reception in the learned world, 
yet their works are full of fabulous narrations, 

wonders 



xH Preface^ 
wonders and iDcredibilities. They not only deal 
iQ fi^lion^ but difcover a moft remarkable igno- 
rance in chronology. Tet thefe faults have not 
fo far prejudiced the learned againft them, as to 
think them in no particular deferving of credit. 
The authors of the Engliih Univerfal piftory de« 
clare the ignorance of the Arabian writers ia 
chronology, even when they treat of events, that 
happened not many centuries before the He)ira« 
And Niebuhr, who lately travelled in Arabia, 
with advantages that fall to the ihare of few of 
our modern travellers, informs us, that the Arabs 
were utterly ignorant of the ancient hiftory of 
their own country. 

A learned and lettered people ignorant of the 
ancient hiftory of their own country! Can it then 
be wondered at, that the modem Iriih are alfo 
ignorant of the ancient hiftory of their anceftors? 
They read many fragments, which, for want of a 
due knowledge of Oriental geography, they can* 
not underftand. Tranfadions of their anceftors 
in Iran they will refer to Eirin, a name of Ire- 
land. They read of Touran, of Began Fiond^ or 

Itonn 



Preface. xiii 
Fionn mac umhal^ and of his general AH^ being 
the heroes of Touran; but they know not in 
what part of the < world Touran lies, or that 
Sogan was a town and province of Touran: they 
know not, that Touran was the country from 
whence the Southern Scythae, or, as the Greeks 
more properly call them, Indo-Scythse, origi- 
nated. They read of the migrations of their an- 
ceftors from the iEgean fea to Guthiaj the an* 
cient name of Sicily, and think it Gothland; and 
from thence they carry them to Spain. They 
know not, that Thucydides exprefsly tells us, 
that Sicily was firft peopled from Iberia^ the 
country in which their anceftors fo long flourifhcd* 
The Greeks, to whom we arc much indebted, 
are ftill mofe fabulous than the Arabs. They 
were grof&Iy ignorant in regard to foreign events, 
(fays the learned, . Bryant,) a bigoted people, 
highly prejudiced ia their own favour^ and fo 
devoted to idle tradition^ that no arguments could 
wean them of their folly. They were like a finb 
luftre in a large hall, (adds that learned Oricnta- 
•lift, Mr. Richardfon,) they might diffufc their 

rays 



xW Preface: 
raya £i gttat way arouad^ but they could not iUu^ 
minate all , the extremities; they could not tiiH^w 
Kgbt into every dark reeeis. 

Ameing the various expedicats^ by which 
learned men have tried to clear up the miA^ that 
hangs over die early account of ali nations, now 
has beea fo generally approved of in theory, or fo 
iisccefsfuiry applied, as that which makes idendty, 
Off fimilarity of language,, manners, and religious 
cbfervances^ its principal foundation. The auithoy 
of this md former elTays, on this fiibjeA, pro« 
duces fimilarity of language, together with Iriih 
hiftory confirmed by Oriental writers; in topo« 
graphical terms; in Indian and Perfian names of 
animals, trees, veget^les, &c. known to exifl: 
only in Afia, to prove that the. Cotr of Ireland 
were the Cuthi: of Scrrptnre, . and the Inda» 
ScJythaf of Pcrfia. For it appfcaca evident, . feys 
Sir .William Jones,, from many andient writelrsof . 
efliablKhed reputation, . that '. Jiscc Pesfiato and 
Southern or Jndo>SeythIa.ns^ were one and. the 
lame. people ' i . ' ' 



Prefstce. 

As, to tbe Gotf or aactcnt Irilh Having. hcGi 
th£: authors of the €gure3. on the celcftial globc^ 
that k merely conjcAural in the authon Diony- 
fins Pev* give$ the honour of formiog the ftara 
into fchemeS) to thie Arct Cotii of the hdu$; to 
vj^h naiac and filiation our Coti lay claim. 
ITbo.' Chaldasan: eeteAial chart has been ha&ded 
down to us,, by maay learned rabbins^ and 
adapted by Ga£farel, Hepburn, and the learned 
jcfuit, Eircher. They diflFer indeed in their 
charts, but in thofe parts I have fele^led^ all 
correfpond. If ever a perfeft copy of the chart 
can be difcovered, it is a fubjeft worthy of 
attention. 

If the reader is deiirous of being more in- 
formed on the fubjeft of this elTay, the author 
begs leave to refer to his Vindication of the 
ancient Hiftory of Ireland, 8vo. printed in 1786; 
to his Profpeftus of a Diftionary of the Lan- 
guage of the Aiteach Coti, or ancient Irifli, 
compared with the Language of the Perfians, 
Hindoos, Arabs, and Chaldaeans, 4to. printed in 

1802; 



xvi Preface* 
i8os;* and to the fixth volume of the Collec- 
tanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 8vo. printed in 1804. 

As readers of fafhion feldom take the trouble 
to perufe works of this nature, and fatisfjr them* 
ielves with turning over the index ; for their ac- 
commodation a copious one is added to this (hort 
cfTay; and, we truft, they will not complain with 
Pliny^ Deceptus indicibus librorum, 

* Sold by NichoUst Pall Mall, Londoo. 
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OK TUS 

PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS 

Of 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CHAP. L 

CP THE DIFFERENT NATIONS THAT FORMED THAT BODY, 
NAMED INDaSCYTHiE, BY WHOM THFSE 
WEST^SRN ISLANDS WERE PEOPLED. 

If the human mind can at any time flatter itfelf 
with having difcovercd the truth, it is, when a 
number of fads, of different defcriptions, unite 
in pointing to the fame conclufion. 

In my Vindication of the ancient Hiftory of 
Ireland, publi(hed in 1786: in the fifth volume 
of my G>IIedanea de Rebus Hibernicis, printed 
in 1790; and in the fixth volume of the fame 
work, in 1804, abundance of proofs were pro- 
duced from fragments of Irifli manufcripts, to 
prove, that the Aire Cofi^ or, Aiieach Coti^ as 
the mod ancient IriQi denominated themfelves, 
were the Cuthi^ or ancient Pcrfians of facred 
Scripture, and the Aire Cotii of Dionyfius Peri- 
egetes, whom he finds on the Indus j and who, 
B 2 according 



4 On the primitive Inhabitants 

according to Irifli hiftory, mixed with the Solg^ or 
Bologues^ feated on the fame river, then with the 
men of Oman^ of the Perfian gulph, and after- 
wards with the Tuatba Dedan^ or the learned^ 
fcientific Dedanites of Chaldsea,* forming one 
body of people, known to the Greek hiftorians 
by the name of Indo-Scytha ; who, for the fake 
of commerce, fettled on the Pontus and Euxmc, 
and from thence migrated to Spain and to the 
JBritiJh ijles. 

Their progrefs from Caucafus to the ^/^/, or 
Wolga, on the Cafar or Cafpian fea, (fo named 
from their leader,) thence to Sogdiana, and the 
Soor or Indus, is minutely detailed, from Irlfh 
hiftory, \n my former publications ; and, if I have 
failed in making this evident to the reader, it docs 
not proceed from want of original niaterials, but 
from my inability in working them up. 

In this fmall volume, I propofe to recapitulate 
what has been faid on the fubje<^, and to add 
{refix proofs, that thefe Indo-Scythas took on 
them the name of Gael and Phoinice^ for reafons 
to be hereafter affigned; and to ihew, that thefe 
Phoinice were not the Canaanites or Phoenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon^ but a body of Touranian 
Scythians, mixed with the colonies before-men- 
tioned} and from thefe Phoinice^ it is probable, 

the 

* Tuath ceall ba haiam do ghliocas. Tuath fignifics^ 
(cience, fuperior knowledge. (Cormac.) In general| 
trahflate Tuatha by Harufpices; or Magi. 
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the Carthaginians learned the track to the Britifli 
ifles. , 

Firft, then, to prove that they were of the 
fame (lock and lineage with the ancient Perlians. 
All their ancient hiftories trace the origin of the 
Coti from Magog, fon of Japhet; but the Deda-^ 
nites are traced from Cbus and Ham^ or Cham. 

Magog, 

Baoth, 

Phenius Farfa, 

Gaodal-glas, fm^-f^ 
Beoaman, liX * JCuy 



Achemony vcl Aghamon,.&c, &:c. 

Strabo tells u$, " that the Scytbians, on account 
of their exceffive populatiori, dcfccndcd- from their 
mountains, and feized on the kingdom of Pontus 
and dF Gafpadocia; and that Acmon^ one of their 
chiefs, built a city on the Thermadon, which he 
named Acmonia. Pe afterwards entered Pbrygia^ 
where he built another AcmoniaJ^* 

Now all Perfian authors agree, that Acbamon^ 
or AgbamoHy was firft king of Petfta. Aghaman^ 
in Iriih, (ignifies, excelling in battle; and fo Ga* 
pellus, Rcland, and Hyde, have tranflated the 
fame. ** Acha mSnes ipfo interprete bellator bonus. 
Aghiray Perfam notatj Aghim Perfiamy undc 

A^hemia, 
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Aghcmta, ct Agicmia, et Achsemenia, Romacdb 
Achaemaenii. — Aliter Achaemenia fecludit Zcug- 
mata Perfan. (Statius.) Videtur itaque, quod 
apud antiques Perjia difta fuerit Acbameniay ut 
diftihguerctur a Parthiay difta EraV (Hyde, 
Vet. Perf. ReL p. 416.) 

Thefe Parthians were alfo Scythians. " Scythag 
Parthos, Bi&rianofque condiderunt/* (Juftin.) 

Parthi, gens olim Scythica." (Bochart.) 

Eafru or Ofru was the anccflor of the Ofrheni 
01: Parthi. The Parthians were a body of Scy- 
thians, \^ho defpifed agricuhure and con^imerce, 
and, on that account, were baria or paria^ that 
is, exiled or baniflicd by the Coii^ who, like the 
Xialli of Abyffinia, were &epherds, agricuhurifts, 
and merchants. — Bearta^ exiled; di-beartUy or 
du-beartUy banifhed the country/* (O'Brien, 
Shaw.) 

Parthos e Scythia primum profeftos Parthiani 
ab ipfis diftam occupalfe refert Juftimis> L, XLL^ 
idque nominis indicio probat, quo Scythico fer- 
mone Parthi exulex dicantur, quod et Euftathius 
aliique confirmant. — Eos neque agricultural, neque 
;nautic2B rei, neque armentis aut gregibus pafcen- 
dis deditos elTe aflirmat." (Commentarius .in- 
Dionyf. Per. p. 258.) And our Coti, being thus 
divided from the Parthi, may have been denomir- 
nated Parfi^ from D">9 paras y divifit; and thcfc 
the* Parthians might have revengefully called 
£ r.laibim^ that is, deferters, jn the fame Scytbiail 
aiv I cannot agree with Jofephus, that they 
. were 
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Vfcte tailed after ^^)t£lam, the fon of Shemi for 
they were uadoubtediy defceaded from Magogs 
fon of Ja^pher* 

A learoed French author enters more in detail 
on this part of Scythian hiftory : after his obfcr- 
vations on Abb^ Banier and P. Pezron, (hewing 
how far their account ^igrees with Sanchoniatho, 
he proceeds thus. The Scythians, dcfcendcd 
from Magogs fecond fon of Japhety eftabliflied 
themfelve^ in the northern provinces of upper 
Afia: divided in after times iQtto different branches^ 
foHie iohabited Margiana^ BaMrianaj and the 
moft eaftern p^rts of Sogdiana ; and others fixed 
themfelves in Iberia and Jlbaniay between the 
Caipian and Euxiae feas. The country being 
overcharged with inhabitants^ they migrated ia 
fearch of new fettleracnts, Armenia^ according 
to Strabo, was the firft province, that fome feized 
on;, from whence they extended to Gappadocia, 
and inclining weftward, they took pofleffion of 
the countries watered by the Thermadon and the 
IJisy where, according to Stcphanus, they built 
the city of Acmonia^ fo named from Acmon, their 
chief. The reftlefe temper of Acmon led him intQ 
Phrygia^ where he built another city of the fame 
name CAcmonia); and having made himfelf maf-. 
ter of Pboinicia^ and of Syria^ he died, and was 
deified by his followers, under the name of the 
moft high : this is the Upjijios of Sanchoniathon. 
Uranusy fon and fuccefTor of Acmon, married 
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Titeay and had many children, who were called 
Titans J a name celebrated in all ancient biftories, 
who were alfo called the fons o( Saturn. As 
thefe princes were of greater ftature than mod 
men, or, probably, becaufc they led a more irre- 
gular life than other men of their time, they were 
called giants; and, from that time, the terms 
Giants and Titans were often confounded, one 
for the other. 

Uranus furpafTcd his father fo much in all his 
anions, that he foon effaced the memory of his 
anceftors. He paffcd the Bojpborus, carried his 
arms into Thrace, conquered many iflands, amongfl: 
' others, that of Crete, the government of which he 
gave to his cldeft brother, whofe male children 
were called Cureti; — ^from thence, he paffed into 
Spain, made himfelf mafter of that pountry; 
paffed the Straights, conquered the coaft of Afri- 
ca, and, returning to Spain, brought the North 
of Europe under fubjeftion.'* (Anonym. Journal 
des S9avans. Aout, 1740.) 

This is the real hiftory of the Irifli, as fct forth 
in all their books of antiquity: they refidcd long 
; Vf^-j/^^l^j^ in Crete. The Cuirith 'were a diftinguiflied caft 
or tribe in Ireland, a name we lhall explain. — 
The Scythas were remarkable for their dexterity 
at the bow, which, in Iriflj, is expreffcd hjCuireat 
or Cireat; hence, the Ceretbi ^nnD of Scripture, 
a name given them when in poflcffipn of Scph9* 
^ polis or Bethfan — the Chaldsean interpreters often 

put 
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put K^ntDp Kefeti for Cerethi — " Itaquc apud 
Phoenices Cerethi dicebantur Sagittarii h Palaef- 
tina." (Bochart.) 

Quae autcm apud Etrufcos, ac prius ctiam 
apud Pclafgos, in Curctum ct Magnorum Dco- 
rum rayfteriis pcragebant ii, qui vocabantur 
Cadoli;. base miuiftcria eodcm modo Sacerdotibua 
praeftabant, qui nunc a Romanis dicuntu|: Camilli. 
Curetes eofdem ac Cabiros et Corybantes. fuiife jam 
fatis cxploratum eft." (Gori. Ant. Etruf. V. IL 
P- 3361.) Cadolj Ceadal^ in Irifli, a prieft. The 
Cabiri were the* invention of the Coti feated in 
Cokbis. See Colleft. Vol. VL 

*^ Creta vetus populis, Gnoflksque agitare pharetras 
" Dodla, nec Eois pejor Gortyna fagittis.'' Lucan. 

** Atuca Cretca fternebat rura fagitta.'* 

Cuire^ m Irifli, fignifies a foldier. Cuiritb is 
often ufed for the militia of the old Irifli ; the 
Cean or (Khan) Cuiritb was an officer of diftinc- 
tion (C. O'Connor)— it is alfo Pcrfian, as we 
find in Chardin^ En fin le roi s'addrefTant au 
general des Couricbes, qui ejl Vancienne milice de 
Perfc." The root is Hebrew nD cori. Soldiers, 
Patroles. (2 Kings xi. 4.) 

(i) That great Oriental hiftorian. Sir W, Jones, 
informs us, " that the Scythian and Hyperborean 
doftrines and mythology may be traced in every 
part of the Eaftern regions; for India compre- 
hends the ftupendous hills of Tibet^ and all the 
domains of the old Indo-Scytha. The Hindoos 

had 
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had an immemoria] aiEnhy with the old Perjlans 
and Scpbians. It appears evident, from many 
ancient authors of eftablifhed reputation, that the 
Pcrfians and Scythians, that is, the Southern of 
Indo-Scytbsans^ were one and the fame peopled— 
If Baron Tott had not ftrangely neglefted to pur- 
chafe a copy of the Tartarian hiftory, for the ori- 

f/ /f t which he unneceffarily oiFcred a large 

^/rT^^A^^tfum, we (hould probably have found, that it begins 

^ ^ with . an account of the deluge^ taken from the 
Koran, and proceeds to rank Turc^ Chin^ Tatar 
and Mongui, among the fons of Jafet ( Japiiet), 
The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars, in 
all the books that I have infpcfted, feems to begin 
with 0^Aif2;,(2) as that of the Hindoos does with 
Rama: they place their miraculous hero and pa- 
triarch 4000 years before Chengiz Khan, who 
was bom in the year 11 64, and with whofe reign 
their hiftorical period commences.*' 

" Our firft enquiry, concerning the language 
and letters of the Tartars, prefents us with a de- 
plorable void, or with a profpeft as barren and 
dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars in 
general had no literature; the Turcs had no let* 
tcrs; the Huns, according to Procopius, had not 
even heard of them: the magnificent Chengiz, 
whofe empire included an area of near eighty 
fquare degrees, could find none of his own Mon^tj. 
guls, as the beft authors inform us, able to write ^ 
his difpatches: and Timur, a favage of ftrong 
natural parts, and pajEonately fond of having 

ftories 
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ftorlcs read to him, could himfclf neither write nor 
read* It is true, that Ibnu Arabjhab mentions a 
fct of charaftcrs, called Dilbcrjio, which were 
ufcd in Khatkj he had fcen them, he iays, and 
found them to coniift of 41 letters; a diftin£l 
fymbol being approptiated to each long and (hort 
vowel, and to each confonant hard or foft, or 
otherwife varied in pronunciation. (3) But Kbat^ 
was in Southern Tartary, on the confines of < 
India; and, from his defcription of the charadlers 
there in ufe, we cannot but fufpcA them to have 
been thofe of Tibet, which are manifcftly Indian, 
bearing a greater rcfcmblance to thofe of Bengal, 
than to the Devanagari. He fays further, that, 
in Jaghata^ the people of Oighur^ as he calls 
them, have a fyftem of f ourtee n letters only, de- 
nominated from themfclves Oighuri: and thofe 
arc the charaAers, which the Monguls are fup- 
pofed, by fomc authors, to have borrowed. The 
fmall number of Oighuri letters might induce us 
to believe, that they were Zend or Pahlavi^ 
which muft have been current in that country, 
when it was governed by the fons of Feridun: 
and if the alphabet, afcribed to the Oighurians by 
M, Des Hautevrayes, be corrcft, we may fafcly 
decide, that, in many of its letters, it rcfembled 
both the Zend and the Syriac^{^/^) with a remark* 
able diflFcrcncc in the mode of conneftiog them : 
but, as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpeci^- 
men of them, our doubt muft remain, in regard 
to their form and origin/* 

Thefe 
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Thefc Oighuri arc frequently (tiled Ugri hf ^ 
Procopias. Mafoudy, an Arabian authbr, iays, 
^ their king bore the title of Mehradge^ and that 
UhC^Y(^^h^ was king of the illes; by which, M. Dc 
Giiignes fays, he means the peninfula of India : 
and he obferves, that Mafoudy muft mean the 
Indo-Sqrthians, whom Cofmo calls White Hunns. 
(Extr. of MSS. in the French King's Lib. Vol. 1.) 
Mebradge is certainly very near the Iriih Mttire* 
adach^ a king.* (See Univ. Hift. Vol. XIX. c. 28.) 

The Ncftorian Chriftians made ufc of the 
Syrian charaftcr in writing; and it was this, like- 
wife, which was firft introduced into thofe coun- 
tries. The cbaraflers and mode of writing of the 
, Calmucs^ Moguls and Mandfchurians^ are taken 
from the UizuHa n^ and thefe again from the 
Syrian. Thefe Syrians alfo ftill continue, to this 
day, to write as the Calmucs do: viz. they begin 
at the top, and draw a line down to the bottom, 
^with which line the letters are in conta£l: from the 
top down to the bottom of it ; and fo they con- 
tinue to write one line after the other.** (J. R. 
Forfter, Hift..ofVoy. and Difc. in the North, 
p. ip6.) See an infcription in the Ogham Iriih 
charaSers, written in this manner, Colleft. Vol.VI. • 
pL II. fig. I. and an Egyptian infcription in the 
fame way, fig. 3. ' 

The Scythians certainly had letters in the time 
of Berofus, the Chalda^an philofopher, who lived 

246 
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1146 years B. C. ; for he makes mention of their 
writings.^ ^ ' 

A very confiderable part of the old Tartarian 
language, which in Afia would probably have 
been loft, (continues Sir William Jones,) is hap- 
pily preferved in Europe : and if the ground-work 
of the Weftern Turkifli, when feparated from the 
Perfian and Arabic, with which it is cmbclliftied, 
be a branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can 
aflert with confidence, that it has not the leaft 
refemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
muft have been invented by a race of men, wholly 
diftinA from the Arabs or Hindoos. This fad 
alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, who con- 
fiders the Sanfcrit, of which he gives in feveral 
places a moft erroneous account, as a fine monu« 
ment of his primaval Scytbiansy the preceptors of 
mankind, and planters of ^ fublime philofophy m 
India/' 

(5) Many Lamas j we are alTured, or pricfts of 
Buddha^ have been found fettled in Siberia; but 
it can hardly be doubted, that Lamas had tra- 
veiled thither from Tibet ^ whence it is more than 
probable, that the religion of the Buddha^ s was 
imported into Southern Chinefe Tartary ; fince 
we know, that rolls of Tibeiian writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Caffian. 
The complexion of Buddha himfclf, which, ac- 
cording to the Hindus, (6) was between white and 
ruddy^ would perhaps have copvinced M. Bailly, 
b^ld bp known the Indian ix^^imvk^^ijmt the lafi 

^reat 
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great legi/lator and god of theEaJt'9iz% a Tartar;* 
but the Chinefe confider him as a native of India: 
the Brahmins infift, that he was born in Gayi; 
and many reafons may lead us to fufpefl, that his 
religion was carried from the Weft, and the 
South, to thofe caftcrn and northern countries, 
in which it prevails/' 

We are told by Abulghazi, that the primi- 
tive religion of human nature, or the pure adora- 
tion of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary, during 
the firft generations from Jafei (Japhct), but was 
exhn£t before the birth of Oghuzy who rcftored it 
in his dominions: (7) that, fome ages after, the 
Monguls and Tartars relapfed into grofs idolatry, 
but that Qhengiz was a theift/* (Af. Ref. Vol. I.) 

REMARKS. 

This extraft from my late and learned friend's 
works contributes to illuftrate. and explain the 
ancient hiftory of Ireland. On this fubjeft, I had 
often the pleafure of converfing with Sir William, 
before he departed for India, and of a conftant 
correfpondence with him, while in India, to the 
time of his death, He was clearly of opinion, 
that Perjia was the centre of population of the 
. Weftern world ; and he gave great credit to the 
Saxon Chronicle^ which brings the firft inUstbitants 

Qf 

* He is called Budb dearg^ that !s} ruddy Budb> ia lli&K 
mythology. 
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of thefe iflands from Armenia* This perfeftly 
correfponded with my own ideas; and, encou- 
raged by fo good a judge, I publUhed a Vindi^ 
cation of the ancient Hiftory of Ireland, in 1786, 
which reached Sir William the following year ; 
and in 17.92 appeared the firft volume of the 
Afiatic Refearches, from whence I made the 
foregoing eirtraft.* 

In this Vindication, is an extraft from an Irifli 
manufcript on vellum, apparently 70Q years old, 
(now in the library of Trinity Colj^ge,) import* 
ing that the Dedanite colony (of ^^haldsea) intro- 
xluced the following deities among them; firfl, 
reciting the genealogy of the Dedanites from 
Cujh^ the fon of Ham^ viz. 

Noah, 

Cham, 

Cufli, 

Fedel, 

Peleft, 

Ephice, 

Uccat, 

Sadhal, 

So'puirneach. 
Here the lixth fon of Cujhy who, according to 
Scripture, was Kmrody is called So-puirheachy that 

is, 

* Sir William read the ViDdicadon twice with great 
pleafuret and diflered from me in few fentimeDts, chiefly 
etymological. Sir William was never guilty of hypocritical 
or usaieaniDg adulation. 
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is, the mighty hunter; and ib he is named in the 
old Periian, viz. pirandb^ a word not 

now to be found in any of the Irilh didionaries, 
a (Irong confirmation, that the Tuatba Dadan^ 
or Harufpices, or Magi of Dedauj were Chal- 
da?ans, who fettled about Otnan on the Perfian 
gulph ; they are mentioned as the next colony to 
the Ftr d*Ofnan^ or the men of Oman, that 
united with our Jndo Scphd^. Then follow the 
deities introduced by thefe Chalda^ans, viz- 

As tat fo Jios^ Maibe Tuatba Dadau^ u e« here 
follows the Maib^s of the Magi of Dedan. In 
the Sanfcrit, Maba implies great. Among the 
furanasy and of fupcrior eftimation to the reft, is 
ranked the Maba-Barut^ or the genealogy and 
hiftory of the houfe of Bbaurut^ fo called from 
Bburrutf its founder— rthc epithet tnaba^ or great, 
being prefixed, in token of di(tin6kion." (Haftings 
and Butler's Horas Biblica?, Vol. IL p. 121.) 

Hindooftane, muba, eminent; whence Muba* 
rajy the* great prince. (Gilchrift, Hind. Dift.) 

In this lirt of deities is Budb dearg^ or Ruddy 
Budh; and Seacha-fo craobb dea/rg^ the famous 
Seacha of the ruddy branch or fapiily, which cor- 
rcfponds with the Hindu d^fcriptiqft of Bifdb* 
(See N"" 6, in the foregoing cxtraft.]) La CroT^ 
and Father Georgius, in his Alphabctum Tibeta- 
num, alTert, that Seacha was the fame as Budh. 

Xaca nminis origo a Saca Babylmiorum et Per- 
farum numine repetenda. Tibetanorum litera fcri- 
bitur Sachia, quod idem eji eum Secbia, Sinen- 

, Jium.^' 
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ftum:' (Alp. Tib. p. ai.) Budh was a Tartan 
(See Art. 6.) 

Luam or Laani^ in Irifh, is a pried; and this is 
\kit Lama of the Tibetans. The Lamas travelled 
fi^om Tibet to Siberia, and had fettled on the 
Cafpian fea. (Art. 5.) 

Sir William denies, that the northern Tartars 
bad the ufe of letters; but the fouthern Tartars 
of Khata he allows had. (Art. 3.) Oghuz^ he 
fays,, according to Tartarian hiftory, lived 4006 
years, before Ch^iz Khan, who was born in 
1164; that is, Oghuz lived 2836 before our 
aera: that the pure adoration of one Creator 
prevailed in Tartary, during the firft generations 
from Japhet, but was cxtinS before the birth of 
Oghuz, who reftored it in his dominions. (Art. 6, 
7.) The ancient Irifh efteem Oghuz not only the 
reformer of their religion, but of their language; 
and, if I miftake not, he is the Ogam of the Irifli, 
and the Ogmius of the Gauls, and the Ogyges of 
the Greeks; for . the Tartar hiftorian makes him 
.the graudfon of Mogul Khan, the immediate dc- 
fcendant of Japhet, through the line of G^g and 
Magog, which reaches nearly up to the Noachic 
deluge, as Mr. Maurice juftly obferves. 

The book of Ogam is ftiled by the Iri(h, Urai^ ^ 
ceacht na n^Ogus* It is a Syro- Arabic title, tran- 
.flated by Lhwyd, An Accidence or Primer-^hj * 
O'Brien, A Book for the Education of Tout h — by 
Shaw, Rudiments of Education. Arab- A-olS=» 
kaket. Traftatus dc verborum conjugatione Gram- 
VOL. vii. a matica 
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nmididida. (Reland.) C^iV/Z/a litera. (Malabar.) 
** Urai^ ' Ics Arabes fc fervent dc cc mot, qui eft 
tire da Cbdldatque^ et da Syriaque, Ouraia ct 
Ouraio^ poor fignifier aa maitrc oa dodeur de la 
premiere claife: tels qu'oat ^tiS Edris, HermeSy^ 
&c. (D'HerbelotO Htnci^ Urakeacbt. It isaUb 
earned Uraiceacbi na Gaois^ as if it was the 
Gtez language of Ethiopia. A hngoage/' {iy% 
Mr. Bruce, escceedingly harfli and unfaarmo* 
fiioas. It is full of thefe two letters, D and 

whieh an acoent is put, tlmt nearly refenables 
jlainmering. Confidering the finail extent of fea, 
that divides this country from Arabia, we arc not 
to wonder, that it has great affinity to the Arabic.*^ 
Let the Iriih antiquary reied, that the Ceex k 
the language of Egyptian Thebes: that Ogbam^ 
or Ogmius, otherwife SSm^ is faid to be the author 
of the Uraice4^cht; and, that he was Don Tebi^ a , 
Theban diief; and, that he was alfo cafled Comt \ 
feol. (Sec Collca. Vol. V. p. 59.) Sim is die 1 
Egyptian name of Hercules. In Irifh mytfadog]% 
he prefided over trees, fiirubs, and hence 
!Damed each letter after fome tree« N. B« The 
. letters of the Hebrew alphabet are alfo the names 
of trees. S6m^ in Brahminical mythology, pre* 
iides over trees, (hrubs, &c. The Irifii point the 
D and the T, and then the firft is pronounced like 
T, and the latter is not at all pronounced ; h 1^ 
{enei^ally added to jHroIong a preceding vowel. 

(8) Sir William then proceeds. As to the 
laws of Zamaixit^ concerning whom we know as 

Kttic 
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little as of tbe ScJt\3^zl^ DeucalUn^ or of ,Ab»is 
the Hyperborean, and to wbofe ilory even Hero- 
dotus gave no credit, I lameat for many reafons, 
that, if ever they exifted, they have not been pre« 
ferved. It is certain^ that a fyftem of laws, called 
J As AC, (9) has been celebrated inTartary fince the 
time of Chengizy who is iaid to have repukH/hed 
them in his empire, as his inftitntions were after- 
wards adapted and enforced hyTaimur; bnt they 
feem to have been a common or traditionary law, 
and were probably not reduced into writing, till 
Chengiz (bora in 1 164) had conquered a nation, 
. who were able to write.** 

REMARKS. 

D'Hcrbclot calls thefe laws Jassa: « It is,'* 
lays he, " the name of a code of laws^ eftabli&cd 
by Ilmingi Kban^ elded fon of Turc^ fpn of 
Japheti it is the name of a code of laws tbe 
MonguU and Tartars call the fundami^tal laws 
of the religion and ftate, which they obferved till 
the introdudion of Mahometanilm.*' (D'Herbel^t 
at Ilmingi.) Dupuis names this code Jafode^ 

a word,'* fays he, •* with the Indians north of 
bidqfian^ fignifying a municipal code, ( unf ^ode 
familley) which, they fay, they received from 
Turc^ ion of japhet.^^ (Dupuis, Legislation On- 
entale.)^ 

Mifkbond and Kbondemeer^ ^ two Arabian 
authors,, inform us, that the laws m»d^ hy 
— c a ^urc 
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Turc are named Jaffa and Jajfac^ by the Moguls; 
and thefe laws were renewed and augmented by 
Gingbiz Khan. AH who commit crimes againft 
thefe laws, are faid to have fallen into the Jajj^y 
(this is the mode of fpcech,) and are punKhed 
cither by cjeath or whipping.** 

Punico Mahefe Ghufcia^ Cb. gazi-ray 
decretum, ftatutum, decifio, fententia. 

(9 ) There is not an Irifti fchool-boy, that ever 
looked into the hiftory of his country, that does 
not know that Gea/a or Geafadh^ is the name 
ufed for the laws of religion and ftate; and it is 
to be found in the common diftionarics. " Geqfa 
na Tamhra^ the laws and cuftoms of Tara, where 
all religious and ftate matters were fettled at the 
triennial meetings." (O'Brien.) Ealga Geafm 
Tamhra^ the excellent written Code of Tara. 
Inis Ealgay the noble ifland (Ireland). Brien 
ealga, ealga boighj the noble Brien, the excellent 
warrior. 'Here we have another well known 
Tartar word ^1 -/f/^. magmis, Tartaricum puto, 
(Golius.) inde Olug beg^ i. e. magnus doniinus. 
Perf. Ulugh, powerful, great, a Tartar word. 

if Hugh beigj a great prince or lord; name of a 
king of Parthia and India, grandfon of Tamer- 
ladei" (Richardfon. Perf. Dift.) Beg is a prince 
in Irilh, as we fliall (hew hereafter. Coifire^ 

(Goifliire,) a jury of twelve," (Shaw. Ir. Dift.) 
this I think a Tartar word alfo. Ciuheriy a dourt 
6f'}aftice, (Anquctil. Legif. Ori.) which comes 
^riear iht Arabic kuzre^ a tribunal. 

- Thefe 
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' Thcfc meetings of ihc ftatcs were named Naaf-. 
feighan^ and Curailtey explained ' by Mordail or 
Maordail,* a meeting of the nobles, as Mordail 
Droma ceit, the parliament of Dromkit. (O'Brien.) 
" Naas was anciently the refidence of the kings of 
Leinfter. Here the ftates of that province affem- 
bled, during the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, after 
the Naajleigian of Carmen had been anathema- 
tized by the Chriftian clergy.'* (Seward's Top. 
Hib. at Naas and Carmen.) 

Naajleighund in Irifli, and oJJu Nef^ 
tegbund in Arabick, fignify a meeting of the nobles^ 
and Curailte, in Irifh, fignifies the houfe of nobles» 
or the deed or a&ion of the nobles, from-Cear, 
a noble, pi. Cuiri^b ; .v/htucc Cean Cuiriihy the 
Khan or officer of ranL It is the Chaldaic mrr 
nobilis; and from Cuirith comes the Spa- 
niih Cortes J the ftatcs; and hence, in Arabick, 
{^^^^^Jjf^ kourihe^ a parliament, a word of Tar- 
tar origin, fays Richardfon. XJ^J^ Kouraltan^ 
magnus conventus (Cafijel.); and hence the Iriih 
Cuirt, i. e. Cuir-iij a palace, the houfe of a 
noble ; and the Eoglifli Courts a palace, the refi- 
dence of the royal family*^ 

Dtian is another word in Iriih» fynonimeus to* 
Curailte and Naafteghund, whence Duan-arteach^ 

a fenator;\ 

* Hence DatU fignifies empire, fnonarchy, dominion, 
power, afid is the fame as ^c)^^ dowlet^ in Perfian; from 
this word WDmhamb^ in Irifh, the king's purveyor, 9Ltik 
DaUf a decree, an ordtnante of the ftat^. See Riogdaile, 
Coimhdale, Arddaile, in tlie Irifh didtionaries. 
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a fenator; Duan gaoisy policy; Duan glioeasj the 
fame; Ar. and Perf. (^[^^ diwan^ a tribanal 
of juilice, a royal courts a cooncil of ftate, a 
fenatc. 

At thefe Naajlelghundsy the law uras iara, u e. 
nn /^r, explorata, fcrutata, and then tamaroy 
i. e. yki^ tamaruy i. c. fcripta in volumine, and, 
at length, promulgated as the ftandrng law, or 
7aray Tora^ i* c. rr^in tora^ the law, the rule; 
and hence, the place of meeting was named 
Tamhar, and Tara» 

The code was, in general, named Fenecas^ and 
Seanacas^ from the Cbaldee Dp39 fbenicaSj codex, 
and CaSy a hiftory. Sanna Phcenicibus idem fuit 
quod Arabibus Sunna^ u Lex^ Jus canonicum. 
(Bochart.) Ar. kefs^ hiftoria; Sunna-kefs. 

It was alfo entitled Breitb^amhany or, the 
facred covenant ; and, corruptly, by the Engliih, 
Brebon laws. Aman^ in the above compound, is 
a word of importance, that has been overlooked 
by the Iriih gloflarifts. It is the old Scythian 
Haman^ iignifying confecration, religious ulage, 
facred, &c. (Baumgarten. Rem. on Engl. Univ. 
Hift. Vol. II. p. 121. See Collcft. Vol. VI. p. 125.) 
Ic enters into many compounds; as, Cad amafiy 
the £icred fire, a name for BetUiine^ or May; 
Duik'Sanan^ God; File-aman; a prieft, &c. &c. &c. 
Ch. njlQK amonuy fides, religio; qua quis Deum 
colit, complciftitur, et reveretur : hence, the Latin 
JIameny a prieft; an order of priefts introduced 
by Numsy fo called from the Phaiiicjan and old 

Iriih 
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Iriih FUj as explaioed in Vol. VI., and not for 
having their head bound, Jiloj as Varro has it : 
but in Breiibamban^ a judge, the laft fyllabte has 
a different meaning; Amain^ i. e. eifigeadb^ an 
officer of ftate ; in Arabic amn^ u t. faithfu) : it 
is an epithet given to governors and intendants of 
ftrong places. The Turks pronounce it emny and 
underftand hj^ this title, celui qui adminijirt 
les firmes^ et lei reventu du Grand Seigneur.*' 
(D Herbelot.) Aminy an officer of the finances 
in the adminiftration of the Jldees of Indoftan. 
(Anquetil. Leg. Orient, p. a 57.) And probably 
this word enters the name Pbear-aman^ the fon 
of Budb^ in Irifh mythology. 

I (hall not trouble the reader with the whole 
detail of the mythology of our Tuatba Dedan 
colony of Chaldaea, as I have explained the lift at 
large in my JTrndicaiim^ and here take notice of a 
few only, that feem to explain the mythology of 
the Brahmins of India, whofe fyftem of religion. 
Sir Wm. Jones is of opinion, originated in Chat* 
daea; an opinion, that ftands verified by our Irifli 
records. 

Pbearanutn is there faid to be the fon of Budb 
dearg^ or ruddy Budh. 

Then follows Ill^breac Eafa Ruid^ the ever* 
bleffed Ruid of Torrents. 

Uar^ Jurca^ Jidrcatba^ clann Tuireann big 
reann; Uar, Jurca, and Juircatha, of the little 
dhi&oM of Tuireanny or Touran. 

Uar 
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. ITar was the name of Brhn dcfcendcd of the 
Tttireannsj and Aih. an Touran, i. e. Aile the, 
Touraiiian, was qne of Finn*^ generals. P/jeara- 
n^an is i)n<jQubte^31y. the Paraman of the firah- 
mans^ " J*ai rcm^rqiae que Ics IJrjiraes aimaient 
% etre appclles Paramanes^ par refpefl: pour U 
memoire de Icurs anceftrcs qui portoient ce nom.'* 
(Bailly, Lettr. fur les Sciepccs.) Gcbelin alfo 
takes notice of this n?ime, aqd quote? PawfaniaSt 
V Paufanias nous dit, qup Mercure^ le merac que 
Butta ou Budda^ un dcs fopdateurs de la doftrine 
(djes Paramanes ou Brames^ eft appellg Parammon. 
(Hift.-du Calendrier, Prcf. p, 14.) 

(10) Sir Wm. Jones in fome meafure accounts 
for this mythology being common to our Indo- 
S.cythians, by Lamas travelling to Sibma^ and to 
the borders of the Cafpian. Mr. Wilford is more 
particular: he tells us, that there are Hindus ftill 
living on the borders of the Cafpian ; that there 
is a place of Hindu worfliip at Bahareiny (EI 
Katif,) and angther at jyirachany V''hcre the Hin- 
dps, who live there, worfliip the Volga^ under the 
name of Surya muchi-Ganga. That there are ftill 
many Hindus difperfed thropgh that immenfc 
country: they are known to the MulTulmans; ancf 
they pafs for Guebrisy as they call them, or Parfts. 
(Af. Rcf. Vol. IV. p. 394. Ed. 8vo.) 

llUbxeac Eafa-Ruid^ the eyer-blcfled Ruad of 
torrents or (catarafts. Ruadj in the Irifli mytho- 
logy, was the deity prefiding over waters. The 
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great flood of Noab, they fay, was perfcftcd by 
Ruad. Dile Ruaid^ Noah's flood, (Shaw's Dia.) . 
Eafar Ruaid^ the catartift of Ruady the name of* 
the great fall of water at Ballyfliannon. Ruadh 
flood water. (Shaw.) J?<3/;2^ in Irifli, and 
(j^^ bin^ in Arabic, a traft of country. Ruad 
fabhron^ the overflowing of the marches or boun- 
daries; for fabbron or fabhrann^ fays the late Mr. 
C. O'Connor, fignifies a mearing or boundary. 
Ex. gr. Sabhronna Eirin ar dho edir Cmn agus 
Eoghantaileacb. Ireland* was divided into two 
parts, .4:>etween Conn and Eogan ; and hence, fays 
he, the river Severn^ in Eqgland. 

Ruad was a Chaldsean deity, prefiding over 
waters. Nnn Ruda^ nomen angeli pluviis et irri- 
gationis terrae prasfeiii. (Buxtorf. Lex. Chald.}\ 

In like manner, Ruacby the deity of blighting^ 
winds, was common to both Irifh and Chaldees. ^ 
Gaoth-ruacby in Irifli, a blighting wind. Ch. nn 
Rouach^ demon. " Ventus malignus, qui vaftat* 
fata tempore meflis. Spiritus immundus." (Buxt.) 
The giant Racbius^ that prefided over winds, was 
adopted by the Greeks from our Ruacb. 

And here I fliall add another Chaldaean deity, 
unnoticed by the Irifli poets, as the preceding 
have been; .! mean Loile^ the ddty prefiding over 
conception and birth, whence Loil-geoby a cow juft 
calved; T^>^ laielab^ angeli nomen, qui coricep- 
tioni praepofitus eft. (Caft.) Angeli illius, qui 
conceptions praefedlus eft, Lailab nomen eft. Is 
accipit guttam, camquc fiftit coram Deo et dicit: 

Domiac 
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Domine mandi, gutta ifta quidoam crit? forth an 
debiiis? fapiens ant (lultm? &c. &c. (Buxtorf 
from Nidda and Jalkut.) 

Mr. Maurtce, from Sir Wra, Jones and other 
anthort, is dill more fatisfadory, as to the con- 
nexion of our Ind<hSeytba with the BrabMns. la 
reply to the mad and unfupported afiertions of 
D'Ancarville and Bailiy, that all fciences origi- 
nated with the Northern Scythians, he fays, (i i) 

The fyftem of D*Ancarville, at 6rft, fnrprized 
an& dazzled his readers, bnt, at prefent, has few 
advocates, fince whatever himfelf and Bailly have 
aflerted concerning the fciences, efpecially the a& 
tronomy of the ancient Scpbians^ is now known 
to be true only of a northern race of Brahmins^ 
fituated near the great range of Caucafus. Thefe . 
l^hmins, originally emigrating from the grand 
fchool of the Cbaldetan Magi^ at Babylon^ car- 
ried with them letters and the arts northwards, as 
hr as the borders of the Cajpian and Euaine; and 
mingling afterwards with the learned colony of 
Egyptians, eftabliihed at CoUbis^ diffufed the hal* 
lowed flame of fcience, and canfed it for ag^ to 
flourilh through all the provinces adjoining on the 
north and eaft, to Iran or Perlia, BaAria, Media^ 
Sogdiana, 1 ibet, and Cathaia. If they are to be 
denominated Sejtbians^ their proper name Ihonkl 
be Indo^cythians: but thefe arc, in every 
refpeft, fiir diflfercnt from the favagc Hyperborean 
race, alluded to by Bailly and D'Ancanrille, who 
tenant the dreary wilds of Siberia^ in the latitude 

of 
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of SoIinginJkoi, near the 6oth degree of northern 
latitude." 

The author then relates the conqueft of Mediu 
by thefe Indo-Scythians, as well as the greater 
part of Upper Afia, including the region of IndiM 
bordering on the Sind. A confiderable part of 
their army broke into Palefttne, and feized upoD 
the diftnA of Beth/an^ on the riv€r Jordan, where 
they fetttled; and that city was thenceforth called ^ 
from them ScythcpolU.^ 

From this new polTeiBon, however, they wcf J 
afterwards expelled by Nebuchadnezzar^ when he 
ravaged this part of Syria.f The Scythians, being 
thus precipitately driven away through every out- 
let of the Median empire, endeavoured to obtain 
a fettlement in the neighbouring regions: fome of 
them entered into the armies of the king of Baby- 
Ion, and were afterwards inftrumental to the fub- 
jugation of Tyr^and of Egypt: others fled towards 
the coafts of the Mediterranean \\ whence, accord- 
ing 

* We ihall hereafter £nd, that fome remained in Bethfiin 
500 years after this routing. 

f Here they were famous for their Ccrlom-charhadsf or 
war chariots, as we learn from Scripture; a name ))erfcftly 
Chaldxan. ^bremt Vizr^^Griom-charhadf currus hl^ 

caUM. (Shaw's Gael. Did.) 

% It appears from Irifh hiftory, that a body of our Scythx 
were in Tyre, and efcaped by fea, with Jtbobal the gorernor, 
tp Spain and to Ireland, where he was flaia by the natives, 
and ^rown into the fea ; as had been predided by the pro- 
fhet Ezekiei. (See my Vindication^ p. 303.) 
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iog to the probable hypothefis of the indefatigable 
explorer of Hibernian antiquities,* they emigrated 
towards the Weftcrn iflands of £urope, their very 
name being prcfcrved to this day in Scotia ot 
Scutbia^ equally applied in ancient times to Ire- 
land and Scotland: but the greateft part marched 
northwards, to their own proper domain/^ 

" It muft be obferved, that although the mo-:: 
narchs of Iran and Tmran were perpetually en-, 
gaged in hoftilrties, they were defcendcd from the 
^gPLC primordial Jicck^ and fought, therefore, with 
the embittered animofity of gelations engaged in 
contefts.t This affinity, not generally known ox 
attended to, added to an incorreft idea of the 
limits of the two countries, has been the occafion 
of much confuOon in the hiftorical accounts of tbi^s 
period, and of this part of Aiia; fince many of 
the conquefts of the Tranfoxan xnonarcbs in India 
have been afligned to the Perjians^ and the honour 
of fome of the atchievements of the Perjians^ with 
equal injuftice, has been conferred on the fove- 
reigns of Touran.^* (Maurice, Hift. of Hindooftan.) 

REMARIiS. 

Of the emigration of thefc Indo-Scythians wcfl- 
ward, that is into Spain, the jcwilh hiftory bears 

record, 

♦ The author of this eflay. 

+ That the Coti of Irifh hiftory were the Cutbi, or old 
Ferfians, appears in almoft every page of Iri(h hiftory. On 
this bafis I have reded all my efforts, in fupport of the 
authenticity of Irifh hiftory. ' 
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record. Sedor Ollin mentions an old cuftorn pre- '/ 
vailing amongft the Jews, of celebrating a great 
feaft on the 1 5th and i6th day of Ni/arij for the / 
cxpulfion of the Magogian Scythians from Beth/an 
by Maccabeus; foT^^^y%\i^^ they were fo very 
powerful, that neither Jofliua, David, nor Solomon 
could ever extirpate them : upon which the Scy- ' 
ihopcHtans retired to Greece^ and fome very far 
diftant wejlern countries^ with which they had al- 
ways kept up a correfpondence. In the feventeenth 
chapter of Jofliua and fixteenth verfe, the Scytho- 
polians of Bcthfan are called Canaanites^ for they 
were merchants. We find no account of thcrr ' 
expulfion in Maccabeus. In ch. xii. verfe 29, of 
faid book, it is faid, that Judas fpared the Scy- 
thopolians of Bethfan, becaufe they had dwelt 
lovingly with the Jews : this was 1 64 years be- 
fore Chrift. The great routing of them from 
Bethfan was by Nebuchadnezzar, 6oj B, C. • 

The Brahminical mythology may have been 
introduced among our Indo-Scythae, as Mr. Mau- 
' rice thinks, or Mr. Wilford and Sir Wm. Jones 
have related, (10) by Tibetan Lamas travelling 
inta Siberia, or by Brahmans fettling dn the C^f- 
pian; but I rather think it was introduced by the 
•colony of Dedanites from Chaldaa^ as related in 
Iriffi hiftoryy for, according to Sir William Jones, 
all the Brahminical mythology originated m 
Chaldaa. 

The old Arabian authors infift on thefe Deda- 
^nites having been originally Hindus; the fimilarity 

of 
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o( religious ceremonies may have led them to 
think fo. 

It is certain, that the reh'gion of Bttdb was efta- 
bliihed with the Pagan Irifh, and that the 6amcs 
of a great many of the Brahmanical deities arc to 
be found in the mythology of the Irifli; a lift of 
which I have given in my Vindication, and repeated 
partly in the fixth volume of my CoIIe^btnea. 

The Indians have a town called Budbapadiy or 
the town of Budh. The Iri(h had Buta-fan^ or 
the altar or temple of Buta or Budb^ now Butta- 
vant^ in the county of Corke. Bud&j in Iriih 
and Sanfcrit, means wife, ikilful; and his other 
name, Seacha or Seagha^ means crafty, cunning, 
ingenious, in both languages. 

*^ The next deity in order among the celeftial 
gods of India," fays Fr. Paolino, " is BudAa, 
that is, the intelligent, the vigilant, the crafty, the 
acnte. He is fuppofed to be a bofom friend of 
Sbivdy and fupplies the place of his private fecre- 
tary. This office has been conferred on him by 
the Indian mythologifts: becaufe, according to 
their ideas, each planet is governed by a particu- 
lar genius; and becaufe Budha reprefents Mer^ 
cwy^ which is neareft the fuQ« This god is faid 
to have been the author of a great many books^ 
and to have invented arithmetic, the art of vmt* 
ing, geometry, aftronomy, and, in ihort, ali thofe 
fciences, which have been cultivated and im* 
prorcd by the induftry of man. The opinicm of 
thofe, who coniidcr him as having been really a 

writer. 
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writer, a king, aod a legiflator, is ridiculout.'' 
(Voyage to E. Indies, Book IL ch. vii.) 

The fourth day of the Indian week is dedi- 
cated to Bitdha. In Iri(h we do not find Dia 
Budb^ but we find Dia Tait^ Thoth's day, in all 
the ancient Iriih gloflaries. By the Egyptians, 
the fourth day was dedicated to Tbotb. This 
Tbotbj and the Butta of the Indians, appear to 
be one and the fame perfonage. (Bailly to Vol- 
taire, Letter III.) 

The Iriih name of Wednefday, (the fourth day, 
confecrated to Buc/b in India,) is at prefent named 
Cadrooine^ the facred faft, (in honour of Budb or 
Thoth,)— and Friday, a faft introduced by Chrif- 
tians, is named Dia-aoine^ and L^-aoine^ i. e. fail 
^y; and Thurfday is named La eidir-dba-aoim^ 
the day between two fafts : which (hews that they 
^Uerved Budb-^y after Chriftianity was intro- 
duced; as they do ftill keep the pagan fcftival of 
jtU-iallow-eve^ by the name of Oidcbe Amu <w 
Ouna, i. e. the Night of A£9i6Hon ; for \dcine fig- 
nifies a faft and affli£Hon, and is of Chaldaic ori- 
gin. Ch. aniy Oni^ jejunium, affli^o. Dia 
Amniy i. e. Dia Nain, i. e. dies Veneris. Ambutl 
r& b9 mater dea^ as (he was the mother goddefs, 
(Cormac.) which is the old Perfian Nani. Vocem 
Pei&am Nafii^ quae matrem notat, (Relaad)* 

and 

• For when the leader was come into Perfia, and the 
amy with him» th«t feemed in vincible, they were (laixi hi 
the temple of Ifama^ by the deceit of Nania's pritfls. {5L 

Maccabees, 
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and the Nini^foj or Sammiis Nini^ of the CInneie; 
*• Diviaite CIuDoife qui prefide a la volufieJ^^ 
(Dia. dcs Cultcs.) In faft, wc cannot turn our 
eyes on any part of the ancient hiftory or mytho- 
logy of Ireland, that we do not find a parallel in 
Afiatic hiftory, and a' proof, that all originated ia 
Chaldara, or with the Chalda^ns. 

So 0in4d^ the cXj yd^ or anniverfary of affio- 
tion, is the name of Shrove Tuefday, the day 
confefSon and aflGliaion, as the old Saxon word 
imports. ITic Malabars celebrate a fcaft of 
mourning and bewailing in the month of Augnft, 
which they likewife name Ona^ in which they 
deplore the lofs of the golden age, and fing the 
defcent of a god, that brought on the earth po- 
verty, advcrfity, and all evils. On which M. Boa- 
langcr obfcrvcs, " Oni en Hebreuftgnifie douUur^^ 
afflidion. (L'Antiq. devoilec, T. 11. p. i88.) If 
we credit Aulus Gellius, ev«y religious ceremony 
was a fcene of grief with the Romans. ** Reli- 
gioft dies'dicuntur trijle omine infames.'--Dies reli- 
giofi diaifunij quod propter ominis diritatem relin- 
quimus:' (Lib. IV. c. 9.) 

Aulus Gellius muft be wrong, for feveral of 
their religious annivcrfarics were days of fcftivity : 
fuch was the 25th of December, facred to the 
invincible fun, as the emperor Julian informs us 
in his fourth harangue; and fuch was the La 

Nollad 

Maccabees, ch. i. v. 13.) And hence the In^ix Nam or 
Naingf a mother^ * " * ' 
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Uollad Aoisy alia$» Li Nolhd Mitbr of the IriOi, 
i* e. the birth-day of Mitbras^ or the fun, caa^ 
trary to the Ld Taint'Oois^ or the day of the fun's 
death, at the winter fo](lice, on 2 2d December: 
the latter was a day of lamentation ; the former a 
day of feftivity and rejoicing, when they facrificcd 
Nargalf the cock of Aurora. 

Here we have the weeping and bewailing for 
Tammuz^ mentioned in Scripture, and the rqoicing 
of the twenty-five priefls, turned towards the Eafl:. 
(Ezek. c iv. 14.) And the men of Cutb made 
Nargal. (2 Kings xvii. 30.) Eire aros a Niorgal^ 
let the hufbandmau rife at the crowing of Nargal, 
the cock of Aurora. This adage, prefervcd by 
O'Clery in liis fmall lexicon of hard or obfolete 
words, is of more value to Iri(h hiftory, than all 
Keating or Mc. Curtin have written: it indubi-^ 
tably (hews, that the Cotiy as the old Ir&ih called 
themfclves, were defcended of the Cutbi, or an* 
cient Periians: and it is a convincing proof, that 
the learned Bryant was right, in calling them 
Ind(hScytba. " The region called Colcbisj^ fays 
he, was one of the moft ancient colonies of the 
Cutbiy and the Colchians are no other than the 
Indo-ScythsB.*' o* h Kax^ot i^^**©* ixudo* H<rn, fays the 
3choliafl: on Lycophron; and the Scholiaft upon 
Pindar calls them Scythae alfo. 

The marriage of the fun and moon our Coti 
certainly learned in India. " The god Chandra 
or Lunusy having; loft his fex in India, became 
Chandri or Utnui, who concealed hecfelf near the 

x> lajkes 
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lakes of the Nile. She was there vifited by the 
ion, and by him had a numerous progeny, called 
PulindoTj from Puiina , a iaad-bank or iflet, who 
dwelt near the rivers, that ran from thofe moun« 
tains, and acknowledged no other ruling power 
but the futt and the moon." (Wilford on Egypt 
and the Nile, Af. Rcf. Vol. III.) 

The Oin-idi or anniverfery of lamentation for 
the dead, was- kept by the Iriih, on the'^eve of L4 
Saman^ the day of Saman, the judge of hell, on 
the firft of November. The Chriilian fathers ju* 
dicioufly placed the fad of All-faints and All-fouls 
on that and the following day; as they did the 
birth of Cbri/lj the Sun Righteoufnefs, on the 
35th of December, the birth or regeneration of 
Mitbrdsy when Nargal was again facrificed; and 
this day is faid to be a cock*ftride longer than the 
day of folilice. 

, " La fete dc Noel a ete fubftituee a une fete 
payenne fous le nom de la naiifance de Mithras." 
(Boulanger^ Vol. I. p. 124.) " Aulfi les payens 
nc balancerent pas a changer leur fetes phyfiques 
et defigurees par des fymboles devcnus intelligi- 
bles, et dont on ne pouvoit plus que rougir, a les 
changer, dis-je, contre les fetes commemoratives 
et confolantes du Chriftianifme." (Gebelin. Hift. 
da Calend. p. 285.) 

On the eve of La Nollad Mitbr, (or the Ijirth- 
day of Mithras,) named Matbair Oidbcbe^ the 
mother night, but probably more corre£Uy Mitbr 
Oidbcbef our Coti, ancient Iriib,' began their 
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Nua-ritb^ or dew reckomng, (and the Perfians ^ 
their jjj ^ n»u rooz^ or ncw-ycar's day,) afid 
then commenced January, or, as it was called, 
and is (till named, Ceud mios Bli-^gban^ that is, 
the firft month of the cycle of Belus. P, ^1^1/^ /f/ a f/(cvh 
ghahan^ tempora. (Hyde.) And this is the rca- - ^ . . 
fon, that the Irifli lexiconifts, in tranflating the ^^ Vv^^/ > 
names of the months, always mention part of one ru^/Au*^ - 
and part of the next. Mi Join, fart of June and %j >^ 
of jfuly^ &c« for their anceftors began each month ^ 
iix days earlier than the Julian reckoning. 

The I ft, 8th, 15th, and 23d days, were the 
Saboidiy or feftival of Sab^ the fun. The old Per-i ✓ 
fians had the fame, which Hyde calls the Sabbaibi C^Vt^f^^^ 
of the Magi. The Egyptians and Chaldsean* dif» ^cc^u - -A ^ 
tingutflied weeks from the moft early times; and, 
what is extraordinary, the Peruvians did not for- 
get this way of reckoning, for they count by OsJ/^r^ 
weeks alfo. 

The Saxons came to Ireland for inftrudioni; 
here they learned aftronomy and navigation, and 
here they borrowed their Modra ne^^ or mother CX)c OlV^^Y 
night, by which name they called the eve of the 
25th of December, Scaligcr was wrong in fup« 
pofing this mode of reckoning originated with 
them. " The eve of the 25th of December,'* 
fiiys he, " they called Modre ne£i^ the mothAr of 
nights; therefore, they had a perfeft year, con* 
formable to the folar of 365 days and 6 hours, or 
they could uQt always have commenced with the 
fame day: all ^wililom, and all fctcnce, was not 
p % thca 
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then concentrated in the Eaft, and with the Chal- 
daeansj and they, that Rome called barbarians, 
were lefs fo, in this rcfpcft, than the Romans 
thcmfelves."* 

Aujus. Gcllius has led me to a long digrelBon, 
. which fliould have been preferved for the Aftro- 
nomy of the ancient Irilh, a publication propofed 
for a future day. 

The Irilh antiquary, defirous of comparing the 
^ mythology of the pagan Irifli with that of the In- 
dians, rauft not confine himfelf to Englifti authors, 
but take the great range of foreign writers, who 
.have vifited that part of the world. But for 
M. Sonnerat, we had known nothing of the aqua- 
. tick deity Deargj or of St, Shannon^ common to 
the old Ififh and the Indians. In like manner, 
the old pagan Irifli name for God, viz. Ti-mor^ 
or the great circle, which we find engraved on fo 
many altars, who was, as they exprcfled them- 
felves, Tofacb gan tofacb^ a Beginning without 
beginning or end, is alfo of Indian origin. 

" The idolatrous Indians,*' fays a Portuguezc 
. miffionary, " whom we call gentiles, all ^ agree 
. and confefs, that there is a God ; but fome believe, 
thc^t he is the Air^ others the Sun^ others dreffed 
Kjce^ ready for food, becaufe it is the means of 

preferving 

* The Greeks called this, the triple night; and on this 
night they placed the birth of Hercules. The Egyptians 
called it the birth of Ofiru^ and the Romans confecrated the 
day to the Invincible Sun^ 
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prcferving life and health; ftill thcfc rice^worflup- 

pers acknowledge another god, whom the;^ call 

Parama Bruma^ which fignifies moft fublime and pccYixyy^a. 

excellent fcience, and they fay our letter O is 

this God; that is to fay, they rcprefent him by 

this fymbol or hieroglyphick ; and they believe 

that thofe, who arc happy enough to pronounce 

thi^ letter in their dying moments, infallibly go 

to heaven.** (Traitc dc la Religion des Gentils 

Orientaux, ^crit par un Portugais demeur^ fort 

long temps dans les Indes Orientales, traduit par 

Monf. Delion, i2mo. i Cologne, 1709. See alfo 

Journal des S9avans, Sept. 1709.) 

F. Paolino da San Bartolomeo, ch. vii. gives 
us alfo an account of thefe Rice*worJhipfers. 

Though the Brahmins teach there cxifts one 
God, who is almighty, incorporeal, and pure fpi- 
rit, it mud be confefled, that there are men alfo 
in India fo (lupid and blind, as to believe the 
Deity to be a being, that confifts of feveral parts, 
and whom they confequently worfliip as their god; 
the fun, the atmofphcre, water, and even the 
rice^ which ferves them as nourifhment — but 
where is the country in the world, in which there 
are not fools!* 

No 

* That impiovs French philofo|>her. La Harpe^ the 
aflbciate of Voltaire, D'Alembert, and Condorcet» hat ar- 
gued qiuch in the lame manner of the Chriftian religion. 

It is,*' fays he, in the myfteries, that we find the (lum- 
bling block, which lies in the way of us unbelievers. OrtgU 

nal 
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No iadi inconfifteodes CKifUd in the mythology 
of the pag^n Iriih; the circle was not an impro-« 
per emblem of that Being, who is t$facb gan io^ 
facb^ i* e, without beginning, without end. They 
wor0iipped God by the epithet of Crom-cruagbair^ 
or the great Creator, which is the y^y 
Kerum keru gher of the Perlians; an attribute of 
God, fays Dn Richardfon. 

Crom is ian IrHh and Punic word, fignifying 
great, and always applied to God. Punico-MaU 
tefe Karinff magnus, liberalise Allab karim^ Dons 
dl magnus vel liheralis. (Lexic. MaIitenfe-^La«> 
tino, a Vaffelli.) Ar, karem, generofity, 
liberality, nohlenefs, grandeur, magnificence, 
grace, favour, clemency, courtcfy, goodnefs, 
kindnefs, benignity. And hence the Crom of the 
Iriih. Crom-leacbf the flame, blaze, or altar of 
God} a name fo common in Ireland for every 
pagan altar. Ar. sJ^IaJ leiaky j^mma. 

CHAP. 

fiflljtn^ a world condemned for the fin of one man--:-the 
earnaiion, a God who defceods to be made man — the paHum^ 
a God who dies on the crofs— the euchari/l^ a God who 
becomes oar food: — in thefe things behold the obftacle to 
the human mind, and that which revolts rea(bo, becaole 
nothing is more natural to man than to take pride fof 
rei^fon.'^ (Silologuc de M. La Harpe.) 
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FCRTHER PROOF OF THE COTl OF IRISH HISTORY BEING THB 
CUTHI OR ANCIENT PERSIANS.— BRAHMINICAL AND IRISH 
MYTHOLOGY COMPARED.— PROVED TO BE TAB SAMS. 

"The rdligion of Zoroq/hr afid the ferfidm^^ 
fays Sir Uaac Newton, was drawn in part ft<3m 
j tbc Cbaldaansy and in part from that of the ati« /A 
I cicnt Bracbmans. lo Eufebius there is a pai&ge ^ 
attributed to Zoroqfier^ fignifyiag, that God id 
firft, or chief, incorruptible, eternal, without b^ 
ginning, indivifible, all goodnefs and wi^om, the 
father of laws, equity, and juftice; his own proper 
matter, the only real Being, perfeft, wife, and 
the only author of nature. Thls,'^ adds Sir Ifaac^ 
was the ancient -God of the Magi tfPer/ia: 
they worfhipped hmi, preferving a pirpetual firi 
for facrifice on an altar in the centre if a drcutar 
intrencbment ; but, foon after, they abandoned 
the worihip of this eternal and indivifible God, to 
worfibtip fire, the fun, the dead, and images, as the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Chaldaeans had dona 
before them/* (Newton's Chronology.) 

The hido'Scytbay that came to Ireland, did sot 
n^orfliip images; they worfliipped fire, the fun^ 
nfioon, planets, &c. but had no images. ^ All 
we know of the real religion of the Scjtlmns^^ . , 

fays 
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hj$ the learoed Dr. Baumgarten, " terminates in 
the worfhip of the invifiblc Dcity~/Aey admitted 
of no images^ but, like the Magiy only made ufe 
of fymbols." (Sec Collcft. Vol. VI. p. 123.) 

The Coti of Ireland wor(hipped the fun under 
forty difFereat names. The chief name was Baal 
or Bel; whence Bli-ain^ a year, the cycle of Baal,' 
and BH-aghany the fame; from the old Perfian 
^{isSj^ ghahan^ tempora, (Hyde, 164.) and 
this was from the Chaldaean NDW ghona^ terapus 
detenninatum et ftatutum (Buxt.); ghona^ le 
tems, un terns prefcrit. (Gebelin. Calend.) With 
truth did the great orientalift. Sir William Jones, 
exclaim, after all his refearches into the grounds 
of the Brahminical religion; *• but a// originated 
in Chaldad^^ 

" Sunt et ni;f«4Sii«, fcil. XnTo*, fepta quaedam 
ingentia, in quorum medio eft /3«/uoj, ara, feu focus, 
in quo Magi cinerem multura, et ignem percn- 
nedi fcrvant; et.eo quotidie ingreifi i«ra^tf«>' acci- 
nunt (feu canunt preces fuas) fere per horara 
ante igqem virgarum fafciculum tenentes.'* 
(Hyde, from Strabo.) 

One of thefe intrenched temples yet remains in 
Ireland, in its moft perfeA ftate, except that the 
altar has been thrown down. Its ancient name 
was Beal-agh^ the fire or altar of Beius. (Colled. 
Vol. II. N** I. Beaufort's Topography.) It is 
now known by the name of the Gianfs Ring: 
the moderns miftaking Bealagh for Balac^ which 
lignifies a giant. 

It 
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It ft'ands in the townland of Ballylaffon, in the 
county of Down, one mile north of Drombo, and 
four from Belfaft. It is a circular intrenchmcnt, 
579 feet in diameter; the banks are forty-five 
feet high, and twelve feet broad at top. In the 
centre is the Beal-agb^ cromlcacb, or altar. This 
temple would contain 5000 people, allowing a 
fquare fathom to each perfon. The area of Stone 
Henge is fufficicnt to contain 6000 people, allow* 
ing a fqmrc yard to each, being but 108 feet in 
diameten The drawing of Bealagb temple was 
made by the accurate and ingenious Mr. Temple- 
ton of Belfeft. See the plate annexed. 

After the introduftion of Chriftianity in Ireland 
thefe temples were demoliftied, the intrenchments 
thrown down, and the ground levelled ; the altars 
only remain. It is to be hoped, that this monu* 
ment of their origin, this confirmation of their 
hiftory, will be prcferved. 

It is furprifing, that fuch little attention has 
been paid by Iri(h hiftorians to the names, that 
occur fo often in various parts of their hiftory. 
No notice has ever been paid to the frequent, 
mention of Tuireann or Touran. 

Their great Fiond^ or Fionriy is named frequently 
Sogan Fionrij or Fionn of Sogan^ a province imd 
city of Touran. He is called Fionn-mac Mubl^ or 
Umhal Fionn, the fon otbrzfs^umhal or mubl is 
brafs; in Arabic muhL This name has 

been transformed into Fionn mac Cumbali by 
ignorant poets. He is called Fmd Roban by 

Campion } 
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Campion) and in ancient MSS. in the Seabright 
colle£Hon> Fiond Rutban, pronounced Ruhan^ (the 
/ being afpiratcd as in the Pchlavi). In Pcr^ 
fian hiiloiy he is named RQuin Ten^ or body 
o( brafs, from {Jjj rooty brafs. In Ireland 
his ftandard was named Dal-greine^ the ftaodard 
cf the fun, which is the ftandard of the Great 
Mogul. DaUgreiney the name of Fingai's 
ftandard/' (M^Pherfon.) « Deilgrine, the fame." 
(Shaw.) Dal and adal, in Irifli, iignifies the van, 
a leader of the van-guard, from the Arabic j}^ 
dalhy to lead, to fticw the way. Deil is a con- 
traAion of deigbily pronounced deibl^ and iignifies 
it ftandard; as in Chaldee degily a ftandafd: 
then Dedgreine is the ftandard of the fun, appli- 
cable to the mythdogy of the Irifli, ancient Per* 
fians^ Chalda^ans, &c. &c. &c. 

Therefore Fiond is evidently the As-Fend-yar of 
Perfian hiftory, fuppofed to be the fon of Kijbtajby 
and grandfon of Ijiigrajby king of the firft dynafty 
of Pcrfia: — He was furnamed Rouin^Teny i. e* 
body cS brafs, on account of his great ftrength 
and courage." (D'Hcrbelot.) Asfendyar vfz% 
a TouraniaUy and it is faid he ilew Argiajby king 
of that country," (Id.) 

The Chaldaeans call him |n pin iN^onDH 
Afrajiab Ruin Tartarorum rex, qui cum 
Ruftum bellum geilit, ita diQus, qu5d impene- 
dabile cfiet corpus, nec vulnerari poffet-^t ita 
diftinguitur ab alio Efrqfiab et Scythico rege, qui 
9b(olut^ ita dicitur Aaj^j ruine^ ass fufile, fc. 

mctallum. 
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metalluifi, unde campanae parantur**' Now Afra^ 
Jiab^ ninth king of the Pi&dadian or firft dynafty^ 
was a Turc or Tartar, king of all the country 
from the Oxus or Gihon to the cad and to the 
north, formerly called Tcuran^ and fincc Turqitef" 
tan. So that jifrqfiab, whofe name, it is allowed^ 
implies fatlier of the Fars or Per/tans^ is the fame 
as Fiond mac UmhaL^*^ Roftam; les Pcrfans, 
pour lui donner une origine encore plus noble, 
difent qu'il defcendoit de MamouHy ills de Benja' 
mirij fils du Patriarche Jacob.** (D*Herbclot,)— 
All fabulous. 

Wheat J which grows ipontaneoufly in the nor^ 
them parts of Touran^ is named by the Irifli, 
arbha Tuireantiy the grain of Tuircann; and 
fimply, in the didibionaries, Tuireann: and I fufp^t, 
that orna^ the Iri(h name for barley, comes from 
ibme place in that country of that name. The 
Kalmucs call it arba buda, (Strahlemberg,) which 
fignifies yellow corn in Iriih; as Cruin-eacbty ano- 
ther name for wheat, fignifies red-corn. In this 
compound we find the Chaldaic Dn cbt^ or chif^ 
wheat; whence the old Engliih cheats i bread; 
main cheat or manchet, wheaten bread. 

Wheat and barley grow naturally in Ruffian 
Tartary. (Linnaeus.) 

If thefe are not fufficient proofs, that the 
Aiteac Coti^ or old Coti, as the ancient Irilh 
dialled themfelves, were the Cutbi^ or ancient Fer- 
gus, I beg leave to refer the reader to my Via- 
/dicatioo of the ancient Hjftory of Irelapd; where 

he 
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he ivIU find, at page 72 et fcq. the fabulous 
hiftory of the Periians collated with that of the 
Iri(h, and both fimilar in every circumftance. 

The Irifh word Manny tranllated wheat, figni* 
fies bread, and food in general ; and is not unlike 
the manna of Scripture, as O'Brien juftly ob- 
ferves. In Pfalm Ixxviii. 25. manna is called the 
bread of heaven^ the food of angels. The Hebrew 
etymologifts are wide of the mark, in deriving 
manna from NinOD man-hu? what is this? Again 
miuy in Irifh, the diminutive of mann^ is flour, or 
meal; and this correfpodds with the defcription 
of the manna — Exod. xvi, 11. " And the Lord 
fpake unto Mofes, faying, I have heard the mur- 
murings of the children of Ifracl. Speak unto 
them, faying, at even ye llaall eat flcfh, and. in 
the morning ye fhall be filled with breads — 
" And when the dew was gone up, behold, upon 
the face of the wilderncfs there lay a fmall round 
things as fmall as the hoar froft, on the ground." 
Hence the Turks call the manna, that fell from 
heaven, Cadret Halvajft^ the fugar plumbs of 
Providence. (D'Herbelot.) 

Touran is called Oriental Scythia by fome, and 
Southern Scythia by others, but all agree, that it 
was the country of the Indo- Scythians ^ as well as 
Colchis* According to Irifli hiftory it ihould be 
named Eaftern Scythia, for on leaving the Atal or 
Wolga^ they proceeded due caft into Sogdiana^ 
and thence into the Penjab and Touran: here 
thefe Indo Scythse ftill retained the name of ffoi- 

atelahj 
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atelah^ or the tribes of the Atal or Wolga, by 
the Arabs, as a diftinguifliiDg name from whence 
they fprung. It is true, that, by the modern or* 
thography of the Arabs, (Jt^^ heitaly in the i^/jt^C 
<lialcft of Bokhara^ fignifies a robuft and powerful /i,6i>^ 
man, and in the plural aJjU*^ bayatelab: and 
that (^_5^ baiy with H butty^ or 2>ii fignifies a 
tribe: 'thus oAJIa^ bai-atelah would mean the 
tribes of the Atel or Wolga. But at the remote 
time thefe tribes were thus named, bawwiz 
flood for H butty. ^ ^inta Alpbabeti anti* 
qui litera: ac proinde ut nota Arithmetica quinque 
notat, (GoHus.) It is now the twcnty-feventh 
letter of the alphabet. 

One ftrong reafon, that induces me to think 
that Haiatelab fignifies the tribes of the Atel^ is, 
that Procopius calls them Epbtbali^* which ap- 
pears to be a Greek corruption of Ibb atel; for 
ibb is fynonimous to Hy in Irifii, both meaning a 
tribe, or nation; in Arabic (^^5^ bai^ and in 
Chaldee and Hebrew nh* ibb'^—^^ The people, 
whom the Greeks call Indo-Scytba, and the Per- 
fian Ha'iateliy inhabited the mountains between 
Candabar and India J* (Sir Jones.) " Eph» 
tbalitesy en Latin EpbtalitiSy peuple d'entre les 
Scytbesj ainfi nomme par Nicephore Califte, qui 

fcmble 

• He lays they were neighbours of the ffunsf but did 
not live like them in a wandering or Nomade ilate» but had 
a king and regular government of their owp, and were go* 
fcrned by good and wbolefome laws. 
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femble les nommer. aoffi Abdelet?^ (Martinierev) 
^ Haiatalab^ Scytbaram Indorumque genus po- 
tentia qnondatn cdebre/' (GoUns. Gigg. Catnus.) 
D'Hcrbelot in feveral places ailcrts the Haiatelab 
to be IndoScytbse; De Guignes^ in his Hifldre 
des Hans, does not agree to this opinion. 

Neither Tabari^ (the Livy of Arabian hit 
tory,) nor Ferduji^ (the Perfian Homer,) makes 
very early mention of the Hyatelah, at lead by 
that name; but Tabari preferves an anecdote of 
their wars with the king of Iran, which Mirk- 
bond and mod other hiftorians have omitted.* 
Firoug^ having been taken prifoner, was liberated 
by Kbcfbru waz^ king of the Haiatelab, on con- 
dition of never paiEng in a hoftile manner certain 
boundaries, that were to be prefcribed. An im* 
menfe column of Hone was hewn from the mono* 
tain, and ereded on the fpot^ which was to afcer- 
tain the limits— this was all of one piece, fo that 
it ought to be everlafting. Several months were 
fpent in ereding this column, and, at length, the 
I^i°gs» generals, and learned men of both parties 
aiTembled, and, in the mod folemn manner, the 
Perlian monarch fwore never to pafs that done, 
&c. But, fome time afterwards, he devifed a 
ftratagem for evading his oath, and having caufed 

the 

* The fflonarchs of Iran and Touran were perpetualljr 
engaged in hofiilities; they were defcended from the fame 
primordial ftock, and fought with the embittered animofity 
of relatioiis engaged in conu^ (See page 28.) 
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the ftone to be taken down, and laid on various 
carriages drawn by fifty elephants, he marched 
with his army into Khofhruwar's dominions, the 
elephants always dragging on the ftone before 
him: he was killed however, foon after, by. a 
ftratagem of the enemy. Other hiftorians have 
afcribed the erefting of this ftone to a former king 
of Perfia, Babaram* Gour. The cuftom of afcer- 
taining bounds, as wdl as of commemorating re*- 
narkable events, by fixing up large ftones, ap- 
pears to be of Oriental origin/' (Sir William 
Oufeley.) 

Here we have another opportunity of fhewing 
the conformity of the old Irifh with the old Per- 
fian language. Babaram^ in Perfian, fignifies a 
hero, warrior, and the god Mars, and is the epi- 
thet Bormb in Irifli, always given to Brien^ king 
of Munfter. Cahir is another name of Mars in 
both languages. The Briens were from Touran, 
as we have (hewn before, p. 24. 

Having (hewn that thefe Touranians mixed or 
colonized with the Dedanites of Chaldaea, the 
philofophic priefts of Babylon, and introduced 
their mythology into that of the Southern or Indo» 
Scythas (Perfians), I fliall now, from the fame 

Irifb 

* Baharam, on B6h6raiD» c'eft le 00m de Mars chcz 
lea Ferfansy qui eft deventt auifi celui de plafieun perToo* 
nagesy entre autres de plufieurs rois dc Perfes des aucieora 



dytiafties/' (D'HerU) 




YcLm / 
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Iri(h materials, prove, that they borrowed much 
of the Indians or Brahmins, or, as Sir Wm. Jones 
fufpeAs, the Brahmins borrowed of them. 

Whatever may be now thought of the Tdura- 
sian Tartars, in the Zend, they are celebrated 
• for their learning aqd.wifdom, viz. Dananan To- 
^c^hc^^^ renan^ i.e. ks Sfavans du Tour an. (Anquetil. 

p. 253.) It is yet 2^ term prefcrved in Irilh, 
danny learned; and in Perfianj Ulv^ dana; in 
Arab. dany intcllcaas; Ch. dana^ 

meditari. 
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/// 

f/y^ '^u^ ^* Ilwara, God, Aosfhear, pron. 

Eefvar. 

2. AcEar. The fupreme Being, Aofar. 

^ ( Budha, - - Badh. 

lXaca» • - Seaca. 

J^2j f ^ Kefec, The evil fpirit, Cife-al, pron. Keet- 

al. ^ 

5. Oo&na, alias 1 Uifean.alias Socrai. 

Sookra, J 

6. Diarmitu. al'* ^ 

Dho^mara- r- • Diarmitu, Diarmat. 

jah, J 

7. Bhabbabi, Venus, Bhebhio. 
c^i.*^m^h Gopia, c«y-*.r ^ The mufes. Gubha. 

9. C^lce, The murdeiing 1 ^^.j. 

goddefs, 5 
Uc*^ fl^h^ 10. Baran, Neptune, Bhrain. 

1 1 . Soma, Prefiding over 1 86 m, Some, the 
: ^ ^ ^ ]y%^vyt trees & plants, 3 fanie. 

12. S^, Goddefs of flcep, Suan. 

'l3. Lukee, 
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IS* Lukee» goddeft Liigh»Lughiuifa|Or 

of til kiods of M the anni?erfary of 

grain J her fefti* LCL Xa^^ Ly^h^ ^hi, 

val is kept in ' day the name of 

the month of the month of 

Aaguft* Auguft. 

14. Kartikt The confecrated, Creatach. ^ , 

15. Sieb, S%v(^ t The deftroyer, Sab, the angel of "^jUaJc^ 

^ ^ deaUi. 

16. Arun» a/i^io^ Phoebos, Aruthn, pron. Arun. 3^/^ /iLr 

.Aroon, in the Hindooftaneey fignifies ruddy. / 
Agus as geinithir ^nr/i&iif riafon n'Grein^ifin maid- 
din." (Cormac.) And he begat Arunet the forerunner 
of the fun. Arathne, i. e. Trog-ah, i. e. Oig matddio, 
no OrnuitdJtn (id.); that is, Aruthne, the cltron-co* 
loured morning : the youth of the Eaft : the golden- 
cdottred morning. 

Could Arun difpel the fhades of night, if the 
deity, with a thoufand beams, had not placed him before 
the car of day .'^ (Sacontola, a Sanfcrit drama.) 

17. Suryt, y;^*;,^.The rifing fun,! 

^ preceded byVSolre, 

Arun, ) 

18. Daghdae, or 1 Of the burnt cha- 1 jj , 

Cheeu rath, i riot, j * 

19. Myi), Cupid, Maoin,amorohao!n! 

This word was in- 
troduced by our 
Scythae into Spaia>. 
Menu t fignifies an 
infant child. 

20. Chri(hna, Apollo, fun, Cris,Criflieen,Crea- 

f . ' iana-hain. 

21. Birt% /u4 A6c4Cc«, 1^1^ Beart,iod^bcart, the 

^j^^ facrifice of the al« 

J t^r. i» iV, the 



allAtW C^ate.) 

Qwa, 
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INDIAN on BRAHMINICAL. IRISH. 

22. Guru, A fpiritual guide, Groay gruagach, tbe 

ipiritual guide of 
A tribes or fiimilies. 

'mmA^v^ (Shaw.) ^ 

Daghdaey in Irifh mythology, fometimcs means 
the fun, at others Apollo. In the CircalEan, 
* ' j^Daga, the fun. In Irifh hirtory he is faid to be 
the brother of Ogmius—iit rs named Crios. Nion 
f O c/'h O Criosy i. e. iocbd Daghdae^ the children of Crm 
* or Daghdae. One of his daughters was Be-rigbitj 
goddcfs of rhetCMricj another Be^eigbasy goddcfs 
ofphyilc; Di-an-ceacbty goddefs of grammar and 
^ letters. (Sec Uh-ai-ceacht, p. i8.) The daugh- 
ter of Ceacht was Etan hhcearde^ Etan, (Punice 
Hctan J Or, Ae»jvii, goddcfs of Cearde^ arts and 
manufaftures: of Gobdy Cs^^ba^J themufcs : of 
Fatb agus Aoiriji^ of vcrfe and fong. According 
to Ferdoujiy the Pcrfian poet, Zerdujbt defccnded 
of the family of Daada; but m the Zerlujbt nameb 
it is faid he was of the family of Dagbda. He, 
(the Irifh deity,) was called Ruad ro feafa^ or 
Dagbdae^ the moft wife governor. (Cormac.) 
The infcription over the altar at Tara, we arc ' 
told, was Ainneoin gnatbac m Dagbdae do^reis; 
i. c. let the altar for ever blaze to Dagbdae: he 
was alfo called Cearo. Cearo ainra don Daghdae. 
, /7 (Cormac.) In old Perfian Cc^r, in modern Khory 

— the fun. Kflt^awff, nomcn Jovis apud Bceotas« 
(Hefyqh.) All from the Ch. nnr> cbara^ uri. 
HcQce> I think, from the Irifh iojla^ a houfe, and 

cear^ 
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cear^ the fun, comes IJiakdr^ or Perfepolis.— 

IJia denotes a place, ftation, or dwelling, (from . {ffo^f/f 

the Pcrfian verb to ftand, remain, dwell); 
Khur or Khar fignifies the fun: whence IJlakhar^ 
the place or temple of the fun.'* (Richardfon. 
DilT. fol. p. xxvii.) I think I have demon- 
ftrated, ,that the Perlian empire, and the founda- 
tion of Perfepolis, afcend to 3209 years before 
Chrift. Diem/chid^ who built the city, entered 
it, and there eftabliftied his empire, the very day 
when the fun paffes into the conftcllation of Aries. 
This day was made to begin the year: and it be- 
came the epoch of a period, which includes the 
knowledge of the folar year of 365 daysj 6 hours. . ^ 
Here we find aftronoray coeval with the origin of 
this empire/' (Bailly to Voltaire, Letter 

ODE TO THE SUN. 

Creas, Crios, Crieafan, Crifhn-hain; the fun, 
the moft honorable, praife-worthy, and refpeftful 
fun. Nion crias^ i. c. mac greine. Nion cries 
fignifies the fdn of the fun(Cormac); hence, pro- 
bably, Nuncoreusy a king of Egypt, mentioned by 
Pliny. 

There is a beautiful poem in the Leabhar breac^ 
or facred book, in honour of the fun, or Creas ^ • 
compofed I believe by oncDubhthacus O-Lugair, 

Sep a Creas mo labhra! a CoiJe feacht filmhe! 

j^mbertlT buaidh leri» a ri &mW gile! ^ 
12 A gel 
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A gel Grian fqrmofna ! riclied cmneit noemty ^ 
A ri conic angjim a Codm nan doine. *j 
J 2 A Cdidiu nan ddne^ a ri firi^n firnigih^ 

^^^^U AmriSb each foladj ar molad dot ngraid, t 

Do rigrad mo molar, ol is tu mo ruidhre ^atfcyc^ 



J 



^a^j^atci Do ralus ^ geafchi oc do 'guide, ( talUyf 

' ); Guidiu itge (Joibii' romain grat ro-gbus. j ^^-^^-^w 

Cain p(M)ul culigdath, il^rigrad imfgrdus./ 
Im rorduymrigraid, imun rig nas nelaib / (cfxm 
I Aill uas laithib ligoaib> aill uas .fenaib deraib.) 
Domforbai domteti, oTam triam A,introgda> Cm£^ 
Tar timnaib inrigri ritroich inflogfa. ^ j 



TRANSLATION. 



Aufpiciate my lays, O ftinr thou mighty Lord 
of the feven heavens! who fwaycft the univerfe 
through the immenlky of fpace and matter. O 

. rcfplendcnt fun! O univcrfal ftHning fun, thou 
mighty governor of the heavens! thou fovercign 
regulator of the connefted whole! thou only, fole, 
and general God of man ! O thoisi univerfat God of 
mankind! thou gracious, juff, and fupreme king! 
My noblefl and mod happy infptratton is the 
praife of thy power! Thy power I will praife, for 
thou art my fovcreign lord, whofe bright image 
continually forces itfclf on my atteative, eager 
thoughts! — ^To whom heroes pray in perils of 
ivar! nor are then: fupplications vain, whether it 
h, when thou brighteneft the Eaftem region with 
thy orient light; when in thy meridMin fpleodour, 
or when thou majeftically defcendeft in the weft— - 

mi the world prake and adore thee! Fer thou art 

the 
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the only glorious and fovereign objcft of imlver&l 
love, praife, and adoration. 

Then follow fome ejaculations to Jo/a Criq/i^ 
Jefus Chrift, on which O'flaherty makes the fol* 
lowing remark. Carmina quas quondam ftudip 
fiorente peregit in laudem falforum dcorum, jan;i 
in ufum meliorem mentem mutans et linguam poe- 
mata clariora compofuit Dubhthacus OXugair/* 

The Indian hiftory of Creejbna^ and of his esc- 
traordinary feats, in fome points approaches ib 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have a&rded real ground for Sir W. Jones 
to fuppofe, that the Brahmins had, in the early 
ages of Chriftianity, feen, or heard redted to 
them, fome of the fpurious gofpels, which in thofe 
ages fo numeroully. abounded, and had ingrafted 
the wildeft parts of them upon the old fable of 
this Indian ApoHo. (See Afiatic ReC Vd. I. 
p. 262, 273 We cannot be miftaken in the 
ode above recited, that Cr^as is the fun, for in 
the fecond and third lines he is invoked by the 
vulgar name, Grian^ 

The word Cr/w, or Cr/j, the fun, appears to 
have been originally Cresy or Kres; a Chaldean 
word, like many others I have noted, made up 
of numerals, amounting together to 365, the 
number of days in a year, viz. 

K p 100 ♦ 

R ^ 200 

En 5 

S 60 

365 
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So from Arc, and Earc, an original name of 
the fun, Earc-alj the fupremc fun, the Chal- 
dteans make Erecoell^ and the Greeks Erkeles^ or 
Herak/esy in order to make up 365, the number 
of days in a year, in their rcfpcftivc numerals, 
viz. * 



CHALDJEAN. QREEK. 
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. Arfi>x^^ *HP AKAES ay«{ vrvfou Spx*/"** xojrju», &C. &c. - 
HJ'Al^fE astris amicte, rex ignis, princeps mundi^ 
Sol. (Dionysicon^ Lib. XI.) 

Hercules, thou king of fire, governor of the 
univerfe, whofe mantle is befpangled with glitter- 
ing ftars. Sun, who with thy fceptre guided man- 
kind through danger, and diffipateft the darknefs 
of the night. Thou, who on a blazing globe 
turncft with rapidity about the poles, like a courfer 
never tired. Thou, who by thy revolutions 
formed tha year, daughter of time, compofed of 
12 months. Thou, who unceafingly fuccecdeft 
from cycle to cycle, chaining to thy car the old and 
the young. Thou, whofe eye illumines the ce- 

leftial 
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Icftial vault; viho Icadeft on winter to facceed the 
aatnmn, replaced by fpring and fummer; who 
caufdt fecundating (bowers, and dews to fertilize 
the eurth. Thou, who by thy heat ripeneft our 
com, and diftributefl; thy produAive virtue over 
our ridges— Jcnd an car to my j^raycr." 

The Greeks foon confounded H^rcules^ the 
fun, with Hercules, the hefo, (as may be feen in 
a hymn of Orpheus to hpakaex:,) which Herodo- 
tus takes notice of. Thefe obfervations plainly 
fliew,** fays he, " that Hercules is a very ancient 
deity; therefore the Greeks condud themfelves 
very wifely, in my opinion, by erefiisg a double 
temple to him; in one of which, they facrifice to 
Hercules^ the immortal, and in Uie other to Her* 
culcs, the hero.'* (Lib. II. H. 44.) 

Arc^ or EarCj the fun, is an original word, 
both in Irifh and Sanfcrit. In EarC'Ta^ an edipfe * 
of the fun. Earc^ a bull, the reprefentation of 
the fun, with the ancient Periians. Ar. Sj\ ^fk^ 
the fun, with the pagan Arabs. {Richardfon.) 
^< The place where the fun (or Criflina) is feigned 
to have performed his ads of religious authority, 
is named the Sthan^ or ftalion of Arca^ (WiU 
ford. Egypt and Nile, p. 156.) Sanscrit, Arca-^ 
fernaj the fun-flower. And here again we mud 
refer to Ghaldee y\r\ bark^ adurere. The Irifli 
word Ear€^ the heavens, (P*Bricn and Shaw,) 
is from a different root, viz. ypn rakab^ expandit, 
cjfpanfum, firmamcntum. Hiphil y*>pnn birhiab. 

The 
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The UeK^ or fcarlet oak, uras fiicred to the fair. . 
Its name, ia Irifliy is Crann-Arat; and that of 
« the common oak Darc^ Darac; and of an acorn 
D^cain. In fine, whoever is defirous of (Indying 
the ancient mythology of the Aiiaticsand Greeks, 
will find iQnch information in the bifli documents 
ftill preferved, few as they are. 

fURTHEl. ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I. I/wara is written in Irifh Aosfbear by Shaw, 
but in pronunciation is Eefvar^ God. MnWiU 
ford is of opinion, that Ninus^ fnppofed to be the 
AJfur of Scripture, is obvioufly the Jfwara of the 
Pnranas. " The word I/wara^** adds he, ** though 
generally applied to deities, is alfo given in the 
Puranas to kings: it fignifies /or^ and fovercign.'* 
(Diill on Semiramis, Afiat. Refearches, Vol« IV.) 

3« Acbar. Lcs Indes nomment I'Etre fnpreme 
AcJiar^ c'eft a dire immobile, immuable — ^une 
trcs grandc idee de la Divinitc." (Bemcr. L. III. 
Hift. Gen. T. XXXVIII. p. 227.) Acbar^ writ* 
ten by a Frenchman, will found very Itkc^^r, 
God, in Irifh ; and Aefar^ in the Etrufcan, the 
fame. " Arabibus IJfar^ Dai Ufar^ u e. perlu£ 
trans Dcus, SoL" (Schedius.) " Quid ergo 
Bufara vel Dca XJfar apud Arabes fonat? num 
fplendidus Dcus> vel corufcantis." (Pocock; Spec 
Hift. Arab.) Efar^ EJkvara^ Uferij Oiftri^ vel 
Oijberiy Sol iEgyptiorum." (Jablonlky.) " 
uoara means properly the folar fire." (Maurice.) 

Then 
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. Then Efwara and Achar have the fame origin, 
and may be reduced to the Irifh Aosy fire. " Aeji^ 
Dii apud Tyrrhcnos." (Hcfych.) It was a com* • 
men epithet of God with the Irifli. Agus an tan 
Jin ag orphidedb (TAofar^ idir ar da eodbla; and o^//^< f^lf 
then he tuned his harp to Aofar^ between his two Jt/7toL^ 
fleeps. ^/Ll. !jv^cc^ t^vfi^ 

Sol in Hetrufca etiam lingua Efar vocatus 
eft." (Schedius dc Dif. Germ. p. io8.) In like 
manner we derive Aofar from Aos^ fire, an epi- 
thet of the fun, as we Ihall (hew hereafter. 

Macrobius informs us, that Efculapius was one 
of the many epithets of the folar deity, and, that 
he was adored with Salus, or the moon. This 
name appears to be compounded of the word 
^osj fire, and the Irilh and Phoenician colbha^ 
guardian, prop, pillar, fupport. n^D calab^ cuf- 
todivit. Aos colba^ whence Efculapius. 

3. Buddba. Budh and Seaca are the fame. 
Budh deerg^ ruddy Budh ; and he is called Seaca 
na craobb dearg; Seaca of the ruddy branch or 
family. Agus Trom a bhean; and his wife's name / 
was Trom^ that is, pregnant. " Xacam eundera ^ 
efle ac Buddum. Xacse nominis origo a Saca 
Babiloniorum ac Pcrfarum numinc rcpctenda. 
Tibetanorum litcra fcribitur Sacbia^ quod idem 
eft cum Sacbia Sincnfium.** (Alph. Tib. p. 21.) 

Geminam ducit uxorem Xaca, viz. Trazimo ct 
Sazana: addenda eft tertia Ri-tba-khje. — Trazi- 
mo mihi equidem aliud non eft quam pariensy aut 
mittens vita mater." (Id. p. 718.) An epitliet 

perfeftly 
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pcrfcftly agreeing with the IriCh Trom; as in 
Taobh tronij great with child. (O'Brien.) Troni- 
ntatbair^ a matron. (Id.) 

Kempfer fays, that Armida^ or the Xaca of the 
Japanefe, the Fo of the Cbincfc, the Butfa of the 
Indians, the Budbum of Ceylon, the Sammomf^ 
kodam of Siam, the Summonar-hutuma of Pegu, 
are but one and the fame perfonage, rcfpefted ay 
a god by fome, as a legiflator by others. Fr. 
Paolino ailcrts, that Budba is. the fame as Godame 
of the Indians. 

Thefe repetitions are neccffary, to prevent the 
Irilh antiquary from being impofcd on by writers 
on Iriih antiquities, who do not underftand a viotd 
of the language, and confequently are incapable 
of reading fuch manufcripts as have fallen into my 
hands, and tend to prove, that they were the 
Jndo'Scytha; but, blind to their own ignorance 
and folly, will fold in the Scandinavian mytho« 
logy^ where no fuch thing exifts. At the fanie 
time thefe repetitions may at length induce fome 
Irifti fcholar to ftudy the mythology of the ancient 
Orientals, and compare it with the fragments yet 
preferved in his own country and language. 

4. Ke/ee^ the evil fpirit. Cife-al^ (Keef al,) 
Satan. (Shaw.) 

5. Oofana al"' Sookra^ the fallen angel. Uifean 
ar* Socraigb. (Vet. Glofs.) 

6. Darmitu aP* Dhermarajab. In Indian my- 
thology he is faid to have been a king of great 
meJrcy and benevolence. 

In 
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In Bootan and Tibet, hudh is called Dherma 
rajahj and Mahmooni^ or the great faint, (Tur- 
ner.) In Cormac*s Irifh Gloffary he is called 
neamb Diarmitu^ faint Diarmitu* In Malabar 
the chief laws of the Indians are contained in a 
book entitled Maha TobaJJi Dhermaragia Guru. 
(F, Padlino.) Dhermaragia Guru, a Talopian, 
wrote it for the inftruftion of Dhermaragia. (Id.) 
Guru (ignifies a fpiritual guide. In Irifli raytho- 
logj Gruagach is the fpiritual guide of (ach) 
tribes, families. (Shaw.) 

Diarmut ftands foremoft in Irifli mythology. 
He is called Diarmut ruad go Jios.^ Diarmut, the 
moft wife preceptor. 

As beo Diarmut-dreach co tnuth^ the immottal 
Diarmut with a fiery face. 

Diarmut ro jiftoU\ the moft excellent and vir- 
tuous Diarmut. 

Cuach Diarmut Di breag\ facrifice to Diarmut 
the iiluftrious god. 

In the Puranas he is called Dharmatu. 

la 

* Ruad. UTI r^j^/^j, dodlus; i^m*) raJuta, dodlor, pre- 
ceptor, fapientes, fcientes viri— eodem fenfu eft Rad. (Hyde.) 

t Fifiol. Ar. and Hind. ^Jou^ fizi, excellence, 
virtue. 

t ma cu/hf uri. Ch. Baraga fplendidum, optimum, 
ac laudatiffimum. «p*ia Babylonice, et Jll Perfice, Iplen- 
didusi generofus, optimus, idem funt, commutatis a et p. 
(Buxtorf.) P. ^(3^ ^^^.pjt tlic 
moft excellent of men. 
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In many parts of Ireland they (hew leaba Dior- 
mut, the bed of DIarmut, being a large flat ftonc. 
" On the coaft of Coromandel they fliew a (lone, 
faid to be the bed of Dberma rajab** (Af. Rcf. 
Vol. 11.) 

" In India they have a facred tree, with a thick 
fliady top, named Arafu^ held in great venera^ 
tion by them, chiefly becaufe it reprefents the 
deities Brahma^ Vijhnu^ and Sbeva, who are fup- 
pofcd to refidc in it. On this account a white 
cloth, intended as a reprefentation of the robe or 
covering of thefe deities, is fufpended round its 
trunk on certain days of folemnity.** (Fr. Pao- 
lino.) 

In like manner the Irifli had their Crann feanta^ 
or holy tree. (Shaw.) In the old laws it is called 
Crann naomha^ the celeftial or facred tree. To 
cut down this tree was punifhed with death: if 
bees fwarmcd in it, they were the property of the 
priefts of the adjoining temple* Crann-eiris, in 
Irifli, is by fome tranflated the pine tree. Crann 
arce^ (by Shaw,) the cork tree : both names arc 
not very unlike the Indian Arafu. The Crann 
naomb^ by fome Irifli gloflarifts, is explained to 
be the Tew tree ; and it appears mod probable, 
that this tree was adopted in thefe iflands for the 
facred tree, as we find it was anciently the cuft:om 
to plant this tree in facred ground, and not on 
account of its being ufed for bows, as 1 have read 
in fome author. 

7. Bhabbaniy 
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7. Bhahhani^ Venus. Bhebhin^ a beautiful 
woman, Venus. (Ch. O'Connor.) 

8. Gopia^ the mufes. Gubba. 

Truag ^nlin a be gubha^* is truag indail ro drublu» 
Is Gubha trom ro tade, 'tatcGn os licce Luaia. 

Mourn now ye mufes ! and aid the mournful fong. 
The mufes mournful fit, viewing the moon's eclipfe* 

Samgubha, fca nymphs, (Shaw, 0*Brien,) 
that is, the mufes or fingers of Samos ; the Syrens. 
Samos was one of the Seirenufa iflands, (Seir-inife, 
Cnging ifland, in Irifti,) which produced the Nei^ 
ada^ whofc voices rented the earth. 

They were fo named by our Indo-Scythae, as 
well as the iflands, from the caves furrounding 
the coafls, in -which the Neidh^ or howling wind, 
blew with great noife. " Saepe cavas motu terras 
mugire cavernas.** (Lucian.) And ftorms and 
earthquakes were prcdiSed. 

Gopia is derived by fome of our Orientalifts 
from Gofee^ a maid, a damfel; and by others 
from Gopely a cowherd; and therefore fignifics 
the Mufes^ from the finging of the Gopee to their 
herds. Geopbal in Irifli is a cowherd, it is true; 
but Gubha^ the mufes, is from Gubhy or Gabh^ 
harmony; — whence gabham^ to fing; gabham 
orauj let's ling a fong. Gabh (gawe) is certainly 
of the fame root with the Hindooftanee Gauwe^ 

canticum. 

* Be gMa, goddefs of the mufes. See p. 50. 
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canticum. (Millius. Etym. Orient. Harmon. 
P» 5^7') Guwya, a linger. (Gilchrift.) And 
this is the root of Gopia^ in my opinion. 

AW the mythology of India originated V9\\h the 
Chaldseans, fays Sir Wm. Jones. And to Chal- 
cjaea I refer this word: iDiy huggabj tranflated 
orfrariy certainly means fong and harmony. Jubal 
was the father of all fuch as handle the harp and 
organ. (Gen. iv^ 21.) Ipfe fuit pater canentium 
cithara et organo. roiyi Cinnor ve Huggab ; 
by the Septuagint, Yax-njpwir, x«* )uSapa»: but Cinnor 
is the Irlfli Cinur^ a harp j and it appears to me 
the true reading would be, all Jucb as Jing to the 
barp^ (or handle the harp and fong). In the 
Vulgate we find this word tranflated fomctimes 
by Cithara^ and fomctimes PJalmus^ and at others 
Organum. In Ezekiel it is joined with a 
fong; tZ]'»nW "I'^ti; ch. xxxiii. v. 32, " And lo 
thou art unto them as a very lovely fong;'* (for 
the fame word implies love). And thou art unto 
them as a fong of fongs, of one that hath a plea- 
fant voice, and can play well on an inftrument, 
appears to be the true fcnfe. By organum the 
critics underftandj^ the reed pipes of Pan or Fau- 
nus; but this inftrument could not be fung to, as 
with the harp, notwithftanding in Irifli thefc reed 
pipes have the- name of harmonious fymphony, 

viz. 

• In the Phoenician, n»air Ogitbt (in the fem.) Lyra^ 
a harp. In like manner y^iW, OviW, a mufician in Irifh, 
is the Egyptian Quinii a harp. 
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viz. Sid-ducdn* Sid in Irifli, and 7M^ Siddd in 
Chaldcc, k e. Symphonia^ yiVn dachun^ cantio 
nes, muiici, aut inflrumenta mufica. We know 
that the reed pipe was named niN abuh^ by the 
Hebrews, from the root I'^nw abih^ calamus fpicas; 
fo that Huggub could not mean Pan's pipes: the 
word recurs but four times in the Scripture, and 
may, I think, in each place, be rendered fong^ 
harmony; and maybe the root of our Gubhaj^nd- 
the Hindooftan Gofia. 

" Is GMa from ro tade^ tatcjtn os licce Luam,** 
The mufes" mournful fit| viewing the moon's eclipfe. 

Here is another Chalda?an word of fome import. 
In Irifli Lice, or L«V, fignifies obfcure, dark j and ' 
Lochj coal black. Licce is therefore a proper 
word for the dark i\ights of the moon; which we 
may trace, from the firft difperfion of mankind, 
to have been nights of mourning among all na- 
tioas of the earth ; as we may likewifc trace the 
rqoicings at the fight of the new moon. 

The Chaldaean lexicographers have loft the 
meaning of this word^ in this fenfe of obfcurity ; 

and 

* Hence a harp in Irifh is Sld-ernef the harmony of ^ 
Eirin or Ireland; Sidon the inventor was of Pontusy the feat 
of our Indo-Scyth^. Ex Pooto nafcitur Sidon, quse prop- 
ter caoorae vocis praeftantiam hymnum odes prima reperit." 
(Sanchoniatho.) Sec Eccl. ii. 18. "1 gat me mea 

fingers, and women fingers, and mufical inftruments of all 
forts." — The Syrens are named Muir-duchan in Irifh, i. c. 
Singers of the Sea. 
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and only retained it in the fecond fenfe, viz. to 
Jlrike; whence to lick^ which every fchoolboy 
knows is to beat or ftrike. It is remarkable^ that 
Dn Johnfon gives the noun lick^ a blow, (a low 
word,) and refers to the verb, which he does not 
give. 

Now the Chaldsean word Kp^ Ukay is to 
ftrike, or beat; vapnlare, percuti, cacdi, caftiga* 
tionis aut poena caufi.— — " Rabbini ufurpant in 
Kal, de obfcuratione folis, vel lunas, feu defeAtt 
et eclipii illorum, quod tunc videantur luminaria 
fercutU! Erit corpus ejus (npl^ hkah) percuffum 
totum, i. e. eclipticum, dcficiens, obtenebratum. 
•np*? likkoi^ percufEo; metaphoricc, Eclipfu^ de^ 
fc^his folis vel lunse, quae eft ejus veluti qusedam 
Percujfio!!'' (See Buxtorf at the word.) 

The poets will tell you/* fays a venerable 
Brahmin to Sir Wm. Jones, " that a dragon's 
head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
eclipfe; but we philofophers know, that the fup* 
pofed head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes or points formed by interfeflrons of the 
ccliptick and the moon^s orbit: in fliort, our poets 
have imagined a fyftem, which exifts only m their 
own fancy.*' 

From this dragon, depi^bed on the ancient 
celeftial globes, certainly arofe the poetic fidiou 
of a conteft of the moon and dragon, in time of 
an eclipfe, to which the double meaning of the 
word laka gave poetic licenfe. But how the fame 
idea of an eclipfe prevailed with the Cbine/e^ the 

Japonefe^ 
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jfaponefe^ the favages of North America^ and the 
inhabitants of Peru; for all attribute an ^eclipfe to 
a conteji of the moon with a dragon^ let others 
account for, I cannot. (See the dragon ex* 
plained hereafter, by the Chaldsean celeftial 
alphabet.) 

To all thefe Oriental words, and terms of ex« 
preiEon, the Celtic nations were ftrangers; and, 
in my humble opinion, they are ftrong corrobo- 
rating proofs, that the ancient Irifh were defcended 
of the Indo-Scythians, a mixed body of I'oura- 
nian Scythians, Bologues, Omanites, and Deda- 
nites of Chaldsea, as their hiftory fets forth. 

And yet there are fome Englilh authors, and 
modern ones, of great learning in other refpefis, 
who will, right or wrong, make the Irifli a Celtic 
people, and derive both the Irifli and WeUh from 
the ancient Britons. 



p 
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CHAP. III. 

SETTLEMENT OF OlTl COTI IN H'ALY, PROVED FROM 
IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE OF THE COTI OF IRE- 
LAND, AND OF THE ALPES COTL i 

i 

i 

I FREELY confcfs that, if hiftory had bceil 
totally loft, from the foregoing fragment of my- 
thology, and fronii what will foon follow, I ffiould' 
be certain, that they had communicated with 
Brahmins, Indians, and Chaldasans. In like man- 
ner, were there not pofitive proof in their hiftory, 
that they fettled in Itafyj under their old name of | 
Cotiy I ftiould be as certain, that they were the 
Alpes Cotij from identity of language — ^and lan- 
guage cannot lye. 

Thefe Jlpes Coii have been taken for Celtic by 
Monf. Bocbatj in his Mem. critique fur les an^ 
dens Suijfes^ and by a German, Martinet^ who j 
informs us, that they are now called Waldenfes^ 
and arc of a very ancient origin, of pure religion, 
and fimple manners; that they had formerly their 
own proper kings and governors, but in the thir- 
teenth century became fubjeSs of Savoy; that 
they profeffed Chriftianity in the fecond century 
at leaft, and bave invariably continued that pro- 
fejfion to this day ; that, ihut up in the Jlps^ and 

feparatcd 
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fcparatcd from the worW, by chains oF ihaccediblc 
mountains, they prefcrvc their ancient language, 
cuiloms, and religibn, dwelling In the valleys of 
iMcerney Peroufe^ and Martin; that in iiio 
the tenets of their religion, and a catechifm, was 
compbfed in their vulgar tongue; and in 1120 
an explanation o( the Oratlo Dominica was fent 
ijibroad/^ 

Procopiusj who was fecretafy to Belijarius 
during all the wars carried on l^y that General iii 
Italy, Perfia, and Africa, calls thefc Alpes Coiii^ 
i,Kur»h Scytba; and fuch they furely were. Pro^ 
copius muft be allowed to have been the be/i 
judge of the origin of thefe people. 

Gebeliny fpeaking o^ this country, fays, " t)u 
regne un ididme peu connu, et meprife des per- 
forines, qui font cepeildant profeffion d'etre juges 
CQ fait de langue; cet idiome eft Ic Valdois**^ 
(Monde Prim. T. IV. p. 5.) 

M. Gebelin further informs, that " in 175^ 
il. Bertrand publilhcd a Differtation fur les 
Langues anciennes et modernes de la Suiffsy et prin* 
cipalement du Valdoisy ou pays de Vaud^ which he 
divides into five dialcfis: i. That about lake 
Leman; 2. that of the mountain Aigle and Valais; 
3. that of the canton of Fribourg; 4. that of 
Neufchatel J and 5, that of the bilfliopric of Bafle. 

That a M. Svigneux de Correvan had fur- 
nifhed a Vocabulary of the Dialeft fpokea about 
lake Leman; a M. Charles de Loys had made 
an addition to it; and, that a M. Muret had 

more 
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more than doubled it, but that he had not fcca 
them. 

« We muft not omit/' fays Gcbclin, " that 
the Germans call the Pays de Vaud, Welfh-land^ 
the country of the Valles or Weljh; for the fame 
reafon, and in the fame manner, that they call 
Flanders, the country of Vallon. 

" To the languages, which M. Bcrtrand has 
referred to in the explanation of the dialefls o( 
this country, we may add the Hebrew or Orieh- 
taly which we find wonderfully preferved in thefe 
mountains, whatever is the caufe/* (Monde Pri- 
mitif, T. IV. Difc. Prelim, p. Ixix.) 

The reader will foon be convinced, that the 
Valdois were not Weljh^ but Scythian Coti; as 
Procopius has aflerted, and as language proves. 
It would be very fatisfaftory to have had the pc- 
j-ufal of the vocabularies mentioned by Gebelin; 
he had not fcen them a few months before his 
death, as he informed me by letter. 

It is evident the Germans have been mifled by 
Martinet^ who niiftook them for Celti. 

In 1700 Chamberlayne publiftied his Orati§ 
Dominica plus centum Unguis. Among thefe we 
find that of the WaldenfesJ^ The reader will be 
furprifed to find, that fo little alteration had been 
made in the language of the Alpes Coti^ and the 
Irifli Coti, in that diftance of time, 

it 

* Oael dumei Infhmeny might readily be latinlf^ into 
Waldenfis: the origin of Gael, a name taken by the Irtlht 
fiiall be hereafter explained. 
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It is now twenty.four years fince I firft pub- 
lifhed this remark ; and it is very extraordinary, 
that, in this voyaging age, no traveller has taken 
the pains to enquire into fo extraordinary a cir^ 
curaftance. 

In Cambridge arc written manufcripts of 
divers pieces of the Waldenfes^ and amongft them 
an old manufcript of fome books of the Old and 
New Teftament.*' (AUixon the ancient Churches 
of Piedmont, p. 169.) 

Thefe, it was faid, were brought over by Mor- 
landj fent ambalfador from England to Turin, in ^ 
behalf of thefe people. It is to be wi(hed, that 
thefe manufcripts could be produced: my enqui- 
ries have been unfuccefsful. 

A number of gentlemen at Paris, have lately 
formed themfelves into a fociety, under the name 
of The Celtic Academy, of which the learned 
Volney is a member. We may now expeft this 
Society will turn their attention to the old Ian* 
guage of the Alpes Coti. 

Oiie volume has already iflued from this Aca- 
demy, viz. Monumens Celtiques, i. e. Celtic Mo. 
numents, with an account of the Celts and 
Druids, with Celtic etymologies. By M. Cambry. 

The author fets out with a grand miftake, viz. 
that the ancient Celtic, the iSreton, the Welfli, 
and the Iriih, are one and the fame language. 

The conviftion,'* fays he, *^ of the antiquity of 
the language now fpoken in Brittany, Wales, and 
fome dUlri^s . of Ireland and Scotland, has deter- 
mined 
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mi^xfd.fpdf ©ptt, z?^lpu$ for the glory the 
Cpjt?, their apccftprs, %o inftitutc CTq^irws wta 
%ir Iapg,u^e ^od biftory: to cpDcft tppfctbpr th# 
XRopmijcqts, which illpftr^tc their country: ail^ 
to found a Celtic academy. It is propofed fey this 
body, i;. Jo make refearchcs into th^ Celtic Un- 
gji^ge; to give the ctyoiqlogy of all words Mrhicl^ 
arc derived from it, and efpecially of thofc whicl^ 
enter into the French. 2. To dcfcribe, elucidate, 
and engrave, all the remain? of Gaelic tponu? 
ments, whiph have reached our timps. The 
fopiety will regularly publifli its memoirs.*' 
. The authors of the Monthly Rtyiew, of this 
wprk, very juftly obfcrye, that M. Cambry makes 
no diftinftion between the Ceks aqd pQths, a5 
recommended by the le'4r^ed Mallpt, and which 
th?i accounts of Caviar and Tapitus fiviftiop. 

They obfcrve, that the Welfh and the Pretona 
?irc a^blp tp hold intercourfe together, and in 
Ycry £bprt pe^^iod become converfant with their 
refpeftive dialefts; but they believe, tha$ this is 
Ijy ^10 means the cq^fe wi<h regard to. the Wellh, 
^pd thofc who fpeak the Irifh and Highland os^ 
lErfc dialects: the two latter of which hear a vcjcy 
clofe affinity, while they have very little ^milarity 
to the Welfl?: ^nd the Breton/* 

In thefe obfervations the Reviewers, arc per* 
fc(£Uy right. The Erfe and Irifh are the feme. 
Biflipp BcdeFs IriOi bible was read ia all the 
churches of the Highlands till of very lata years. 
Thg Wcllfe ^nd faiJRot iiad^erftan^ cac{» 

Pthcrf 
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other: the Uwguages are very different.. The 
foUowiag examples will iliuftrate what has beea 
faid of the Wel{h and Irilh languages. 



The Oratio Dominica from Chambcrlayne. 



WALDfiNSB* 



IRISH. 



1. Our D'Arme ata 

Our Father, &c. &c. 
% Beanich a taoim. 

Hallowed be, &c. 3tc. 
3. Ga diga do riogda» 

Th^ ktogdom coine» He. 
4* Gtt deou do hoill air 
talmhuin, mar ta ar 
neamh. - 
Thy will be done, 5cc- 
5. Tabhar dhiin an mugh ar 
nar&n limbhail.f 
Give us this day, Sec. 
AgQS mai dhuine ar fiack, 
amhail mear marhmhid 
ar fiecha4 
And forgive us, 6cS. &c* 
7* Na leig fin ambharibh* 
Lead us not into temptation 



air 1. Air n^Arm ata air neamh. 



% Beannaichar t'anim, 

9. Go ttigea do rioghacda* 

4« Godeanurdothoill(proxi. 
hoill) air ulmh/ui, mar 
ta air neamh. 

6. Tabhar duin aniugh ar 
nar&n laethamhail. 

6. Agus maith (pron. mai) 
dhuine ar fiach, amhail 
mar maithmhidne ar 
fiacha. 

?• Na leig fin am bhuaribh. 

8. Ach 



* In the modern Iriih it is ^ir n^Athmr. Arm and 
Adlfoir are fynooimo^, figoifying origin, root, &lc. See 
Afiair in my Prolpedus of an Iriih Dtdkionary. 

f Dbim is certainly an error of the prefs, or of the co* 
^ft, as it is proper in the nexit paragraph, ?iz. Dhtun: 
Amtrngi for Aiuugh, muft alio be an error of the prefs* 

t The crrm o£ the pr«& are vifible in thb paray«ph. 



^3 
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WALDBNSI. IRISH. 

ft. Ach foarla fhin on olc.^ 8« Acht (aorla fia on olc. 

Bat deliver us» &c. 
9- Or'AeatfitrioghUyComlita, 9. Or is leatia rioghafia^ 
agus gloir gn fibfari.f curabadaj agos glotr 

For thine is the kingdom, gan fiorraidhe. 

&c 

The old Bridfh and Cornifh arc fuppofcd to be 
genuine remains of the Celtic. Wc (hall give the 
Oratio Dominica in each of thcfe dialeds, from 
the fame author, that the reader, by comparing 
them vith the foregoing, may be fadsfied, that 
the Waldenfe and Irilh are not Celtic. The 
Celtic appears to be a language formed on the 
Scythic. 

The Orado Dominica in Britifli or old Welch* 

1. Eyeo Taad rhilTO wytyn y ncofbedodd. 

Santeiddier yr heiQTa uu. 
3* De Tcdy dyrnas dan. 

4. Gander dy wollys arryddayar megis agyn'y neii. 

5. £yn bara bennydda tuI dyro jnoih cddiyg. 

6k Ammadden ynny tyn delcdim megb agi maddeYu in- 

delcdnrir ninaw. 
7. Ag na thowys ni in brofedin gach. 
9. Nanoyn gorarcdni rhag drug. 

The 

^ S^nfa for fi^fot an error of the prefi. SUrn for Jhu 
B before £ and I prooooBccs as SH. In the preceding 
paragriph ^ b written properly. 

t CemiUi for CmmUam^ and SMn for Siarrmdie^ muft 
be miflakcs of the copyift. Some words leem to have been 
vntsen from the fimnd, vithovt regaid to orthogiapby. 
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The fame in Cornifli. 

1. Nei Taz ba oz en nfer. 

Bonegas boez tha haoo. 
3. Tha glazgarn doaz. 

4« Tha bofK>gaih bogweez an n6r pokara «a ner. 

5. Dreu dho nei dithma gen keneryn bara. 

6« Ha ^yians nei gen pehou kara net givians gela. - 

7. Ha na ledia nei idn tentation. 

8. By'z diiver hei than dr6g. 

The ingenious and accurate tranflator of 
Mallet has collated fpecimens of the Pater Noftcr 
in ail the Celtic and Gothic dialects : after many 
obfervatiops on thefe diale^ls, he acknowledges, 
that he cannot think the Irijh and Weljb equally 
derived from one Celtic (lock; at leail not in the 
fame manner as any two branches of the Gotliic. 
Scarce any ref^mblance appears between them^ 
fays he, fo that if the learned will have them to 
be ftreams from one common fountain, it mud be 
allowed, that one, or both, have been greatly 
polluted/' 

The fimilarity between the Lord's Prayer, in 
the language of the abovementioned Coti, cannot 
be (Ironger than the iimilarity of the theology 
and mythglogy of certain fefts of thefe Irifli Coti, 
aud of the ancigiit Perfians and Brahmins of 
India. 

Sir Wm. Jones acquaints us, that the Hindus 
believe in fourteoa Mrau's, or celeilial perfo- 

nages. 
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Vagcs. (AC Rcf. VoL I.) Wc find but three id 
Irilh mythology, viz. 

I. Memn go folios priom ghcinte. Menn 
mod certainly the firft bom. But this is the 
Pcrf. (^^^A^ mibin^ firft bom.* 

3. Menn go follas tuismeahcHr. Menn mod 
certainly our firft parent. This is 'certainly the 
Menu or Adam of the Brahmins. 

3. Menn-an-an. Menn of the waters, who, 
it is faid, conjointly with Bad^ god of the winds, 
and Ri, the moon, had the command of the 
weather, and was god of the feas; and mariners 
worihip him, and call him Mac-an lear^ fon of 
the fea. Then follow fomc vcrfcs, of which the 
following is a literal tranflation. 

Wheo afflidion came on all isaokmd, 
Mena pf tlie fea remained anhurt. 
Woeful was the day the waters gulhed Forth! 
Bm Mena lived, and faw his childreo float. 

This is the Menu or Noah of the Brahmins. 

He is alfo called Mann na^ndan^ Mann of the 
(hip. Arab, ^^y^ dunij. Perf. <^^^^ 
nii a yachtj^a fwift- failing velTcl. 

It is faid he led a colony to the iflc of Mann^ 
from whom the ifland was fo named. 

There 

^ Tuifmeah is fynonimons to Meno. Ex. Tug Abraham 
feltxh do tuifmeadh clotnne. Abrahant gave wives to the firft 
t»orn. (Lcabhar breach.) Ch. n»» e/het^ old Greek n^nr, 
molicr, uxor. Poft mortuos femideQ3 primus regnayit 
Mefieu (Afriisanus ^ MavetjhoQe.^ . 
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There i? ^ Manx chronicle in fevour of. H(fn- 
mm-an^ beginning thus : 

Maonan'-an beg, hight Mac y llr 

Was the firft that ruled this land* &c. &Cf 

(See my Vindication, p. 549.) That is, 

King Mannanao, fon of the fea^ &c. &c. 

The Manx language ha:s prcferved many words 
now obfolet^ in the Irifli and Erfe; for originally 
they all tl^ec fpote the fame tongue. ^ 

Beg^ a prince, a lord ; Pcrf. beig. ^^-S^^ ^\ 
Ulug beig^ a greajt lord, in Irilh Ealg begt both 
words are of Tartar origin. (Rich.) See p. %o. 

The origin of cafts in India," fays Fr. Pao- 
lino, is loft in the pe^^iod of Noab^ whom the 
Indians call King Menu.^* (Lib. IL ch. iv.) 

J. Reinb^ld Forfter has this note on.Paolinp« 

Whether king Menu be the fame perfon as the 
JJJoah of the Jews, is ftill very doubtful. In gene- 
ral, many of the modern literati lay too much 
ftrefs on etymology. Thus Father Georgius, in 
his Alphabetum TibetanuQi, has employed a great 
deal of learning to no purpofe. Even Sir Wm. 
Jones, in his papers on the people of Afia, has 
committed the fame fault."— Is it poffible, that 
Mena of the Iri(h mythology, who was faved 
from the waters with his family, when all the reft 
of mankind was drowned, can be other than Noab: 
and does not this name reflet a light on the Iq- 
4ian Menu, and on Sir Wm. ^ne$'s explanation, 

from 
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from t quarter, whence no fuch circumihiDce 
could be cxpcftcd? 

In common with the old Perfians, our Coti or 
Cutbi prcfcrvcd the following names of God. 

Art. God. In the Parfi and Pehlvi Art. 

Jrt^ Dicu, titrc d'honncur donne a pluficurs 
princes Arfacides, adopte auili par les SaiTanides. 
Artahejler^ Artaxerxesy Artabantu/* (De Sacy.) 

Hence the old Perfians called themfclves Arta'h 
according to Herodotus j that is, Art (^^5^' by^ 
defcendants of the fun, not Magnates, as'Bochart 
thought. 

SfiATHAR. God. (O'Brien and Shaw.) 

Seathar^ Art, fcan ainn^go fion Seathar^ the 
moft ancient name of God, moft truly* (Foras 
focal, or Nomenclator of obfolete Irifti words.) 
Ch. notD fotbar^ gubemator, dominus. Ar. 
^Ukw fatiar^ an attribute of God. (Rich.) 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE HISTORY OF 1 HE NORTHERN SCYTHIANS OR . 
SCANDINAVIANS. 

Mr. Rozca has lately publiflied " An EJfay 
* on the Mythology and ancient Hi/lory of the Norths 
extrailed from original Manufcripts in the old 
Scandian and Gothic languages^ of which the foU 
lowing is a literal tranilation. 

" A Turc prince, named Sig, reigning in Swi- 
thiod, (Scythia,) on the borders. of the Black fca, 
finding his country prcffcd by the increafing ambi- 
tion of the Romans, and having made many un- 
fuccefsful efforts to oppofc it, refolved, at length, 
to make room for them, by quitting the country. 

He had fent confidential people to reconnoitre 
the country fituated between the Black fea and 
the Baltic. He knew, that thereabouts dwelt a 
race of ancient Scythians, by whom the infl.uencc 
of worfhip had gained the fupremacy of all the 
North; and he learned by commiffaries, that king 
Gylfc, then advanced in years, had no fons, but 
many daughters, diftlnguiflied for their beauty, 
and other eminent qualities. Sig thought this a 
favourable opportunity to form ftrong connexions, 
by marrying his fons with the daughters of Gylfe. 

" Having 
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Having got every information of his route 
to Upfal, the refidence of Gylfe, he aflemblcd all 
his male fuibjeds, capable of bearing arms, and 
propofed an enterprize, ^irhicb promifed conquefl 
and independance. The plan was received with 
fuch an enthuiiafm, that even the women idfifted 
on partaking of the glory of the execution; thofe, 
that had no children, demanded arms, that they 
riiight fight by the fide of their hufbands- and bfo- 
thers. None rettiained behind bat fuch as age, 
or other infirmities, rendered incapable of beafidg 
the fatigue of the march, j 

Although the array of Sig was fiiperior to 
any, that could oppofe him on his march, he- | 
preferred gaining *the good will of the nations, 
through which he was to pafs, by perfuafion, 
rather than by force. With this dcfign he fet 
out, with all the array and pomp of religious fu- 
perftition. The moft of his army and warriors 
were left to guard the country he paffed through. 

Thus having found his way to the north of 
Germany, then known by the name of the cdnn- 
try of the Saxons, he there left three of his 
daughters, with a divifion of Jiis army, and pro- 
ceeded to the coaft of the Baltic, where his feme 
for conquefl and power had preceded him; and, 
having fent a pompous embaify to Upfal, he was 
invited by king Gylfe amicably to partake of a 
feaft, and great fecrifice, the aiuiiveriary of which 
afpproacheil 

« Sig 
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Si^ did not tal^e a military fuite With hitti, 
but his divines and minifti^rs fkilled in facritices. 
They were twelve in number, the chief of whorti 
was Niord, his fon Ff^y, and his daughter Freyst, 
whom Sig had efpoufed, on account of her great 
beauty, and profound ikill in the art of divination. 

Sig hirafelf Was not lefs diftinguifhed by the 
comelmefs of his figure, than by his wit and men- 
tal talents. His appearance at Upfal excited gfeaf 
admiration. He was tall, and of pleafing addrefs:, 
but, ifoflfended, his looks (Iruck terror: in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, , his mildnefs gained 
the good will of all: he was alfo eloquent and 
perfuafive in fp^ch, had cultivated the talent of 
poetry, in which he wiott his ti*avels and con- 
quefts; a noVelty, that foon gained great emular 
tion, and gave birth to all thofe remarkable hiflo- 
rical poems of that part of the world, the collec* 
tion of which formed, for the ancient ind middle 
r^t^i a body of hiftoi^ mord complete than any 
©thcr people can boaft of. 

*^ Befoi*e the arrival of Sig on the Baltic, the 
hHtdry of the North confifts only of vague tradi- 
titMitf, tVanfmitted froiti father to fon. But, be- 
lirfe the introdtaioli of rhyme in recitals, which 
irtfiStcffes the memory, fo as to pfcfcrve thcfe tra- 
ditions hi theif purity, there is every appearance, 
that Sig brought With him the art of writing into 
the North. At lead it is certain, that the mo(t 
andetit hiftoriads of the country attribute to hiai 
tUa filV'etitiotf of Rnni<; charaflers; a mode of 

writing. 
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writing, that has left fo many unperilhable moou* 
ments, though rude, in obelifks of granite ftone, 
that ornament the tombs of diftinguifhed perfons 
of ancient times. Sturlifon affirms, that this cu(^ 
torn was introduced by Sig. 

The king of Up&I, having no caufe to dif- 
own the kindred or telationfliip of this illuftrious 
ftranger, coveted to be more firmly connected 
with him. It was a received opinion in the 
North, that the race of Gylfe proceeded Itom a 
T ire prince, named Othin or Odin, who formerly 
had led a colony into that country from Swithoici 
or Scythia: and if he had conceived any doubts, 
the Cmilarity and identity of language, the fame 
mythology and mode of worfliip, would have been 
fufficient proofs of their being of one and the 
fame origin. 

Gylfe delighted in the converfation of his, 
viiitor, and eagerly adopted his ideas, which at 
length tended to fix the ceremonies of worfhip in^ 
the tnoft folid manner. Niord and his companions 
had the charge of the facrifices, ^nd of confulting 
the gods, and of communicating their decrees io 
the people. They were alfo made members of 
the fuperior tribunal, where the king prefided, 
and before whom the other princes of the North 
brought their complaints, at the folemn affembly 
of the great facrifice. Inftead of the title of 
Devine or This^ that the minifters of the facrifice 
bore formerly, they gave them the name of Droit ^ 
L e. Lord; from whence the Dauifh and Swedifli 

Drotning^ 
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Drotning, i. e. Queen, and Drotz, i. e. fupreme 
chief of judice, or judge. 

" The number Twelve is alfo prefervcd in tne 
North: the territorial tribunals are compofed of 
twelve members, named, in the language of the 
country, Telfmenj or Twelve men.* 

The power of the minifters of the facrificc 
thus extended to political and civil objeds ; divi* 
G nation 

* It is not contcfted, that the inflitution of a jury of 
twelve exifted in the time of the cooqueror. The document 
which remains of the difpute between Gundulf» the bifliop 
of Rochcfter, and Pichot the (heriffy afcertains this hGt. 
** The jury appears to me," fays the indefatigable Mr. Tur- 
ner, to be an inflitution of progref£ve growth, and it» 
principle may be traced to the earlieft Anglo-Saxon times/' 
(Hift. of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. IV.) 

*' Some fay a trial by a jury of twelve was in ufe among 
the ancient Britains, and others, that we had it from the 
Greeks." (Jacobus Law Dia.) 

In a former volume of this work I have traced it much 
higher. , " The Iriih word Coifire fignifies an affembly of 
judges for the deciflon of caufes \ it is alfo a jury of twelve 
men, to try according to Englifh law." (O'Brien and Shaw's 
Dift.) ** Dans chaque Parganah ou diftriA, il y a une Ca* 
cheriy ou cour de juftice." (Anquetil. Legiflat. Orientale, 
p. 97r) It certainly was in ufe with the old Etrufcans, 
The twelve Lucomones^ prefided over twelve provinces— they 
took on themfelves the adminiftration and diftribution of 
juftice ; and on extraordinary occafions, fuch as the trial of 
property, of life or death, they were fummoned to meet at 
Voltumna^ where the grand national tribunal was held.-*— —I 
believe there can be no doubt of its origin with the ancient 
Periians or Scythians. 
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nation was left to the women-, an^l Ff-tya, the 
wife of Sig, by her artfiil addfcfs, became emi- 
nent in that myfterious aft. 

Sig, having thus gained great influence, 
was firmly attached to the pedpk of the North, 
by the marriage of his fons with the daughters of 
Gylfe. And being thus naturalized, he divided 
his coiiquefts among them, giving Gardarikc, or 
Novogorod, in Ruflia, to Sigurlame; Cimbria, 
or Jutland, to Schicsld; Norway, to Seniefigir: 
without mentioping tbbfe he had eftabUihed in 
Germany, and the interior of RnfTia. 

" The grandfon of Schrceld, named Frode, 
dbtaintd the name of peaceful, from the profound 
peace the Korih enjoyed during his reign; a 
n^ign, which coincides witTi the fhutting of the 
temple of Janus under Auguftus. For a long 
ttrtic in Denmark they counted the year from the 
epocha of the peace of Frode. 

" This indication perfeftly agreeing wirh the 
calculation of three generations to a century, and 
with the number of ycars^ that the hiftorians of 
the North have affigned to the reign of each king, 
brings the emigration of Sig to the aera of the 
expedition of Pompey againft the Scythians, and 
fixes "his arrival on the fliores of the Baltic about 
72 years before Chrifl.'* 

At the end of this eflay is the Runic alphabet; 
Mr. Rozen obfcrves, that the three firft letters, in 
value to our 1 h, O, R, and named Thor, Odin, 
Reid, are in honour of TAor, gad of heaven, 

Odin, 
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Odin^ god of battles, and Reid^ which fignifies 
work; and, ihait it appears wmi that the feries 
of all the letters taken together meaos fomethiDg 
iifyfttcal. 

Qdin It appears was the ancieot name i0f the 
true ^urod with thofe norAicrn Scythians; 4i 
name, Ihnydiihf oi]|ferves, which may be drawn 
from the lidbrew Adon^ Domtmis, nomen veri 
Dei. It may haire been borrowed from their 
neighbotn^ our Coti; for Adon^ in Irifli, figoifies 
fovereign,.yfi£M^iu2i/, fovereignty, and frequently 
occurs in the old laws of Ireland. It was a oanoe 
alTo aflumed by Sig^ about feventy years befotv 
Chrift, according to Snorro^ the ancient hiftorian 
of Norway, and his commentator Torfmus. .And, 
if I don't miftake, Sig had the fame fignification 
as Odin or Adon; from whence the Italian and 
SpaniSi Seigna/Ty a lord; S&ignaria^ a lordfliip, 
and the Engiifii Signiory: the S. Goth Seger^ 
viftory; the niandtc, Siga^ war, and the'German, 
Shgertj to obtain a yiftory, arc, in my opinion, 
all allied to this word Sig^ dux, the lord and y/r^^y ^; 
leatler ofiin army. 

Gyl/j or fome one of that name, certainly led 
an anny to Scotland. On an obelifk at Newton, ^J/ 
in Aberdeeti&ire, is an infcription in the old Pe- 
lafgian cbaradcrs, (which thefe northern Scythians 
m/ight -have'borrowcJd when in Afia,) with the 
name liftGylf Gummarra, or Domious Gylf.— 
I am favoured with a copy of this infcriptfon, by 
Dr. George Kerr, of Aberdeen. 

G 2 It 
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It is a . very curious monument of antiquity, 
and worthy of a good engraving: the whole con- 
fifts of fix lines. 

How different the hiftory of the Northern 
ScythsB) or ancient Scandians, to that of the an- 
cient Irifli, Coti, or Indo-Scythians. Before the 
arrival of Sig on the Baltic, that is, feventy years 
before Chrift, the hiflory of the North confifts 
only of vague traditions ; whereas the hiftory of 
the Iriflx extends to a remote antiquity, to a pe- 
riod, as Blackftone fays, of which the memory of 
man runneth not in the contrary^ and yet brings 
with it proof from Scripture, and from the moft 
apcient Oriental authorities. 

Sir.,Wm. Jooes was of opinion, that Odin or 
Wodin was the fame as Budh^ whom he proves 
appeared, on earth 1014 years before Chrift. 
If ow, according to the- Northern hiftprians, Odin 
flourifticd at a period not very diftant from our 
Saviour, and was cotcmporary with Pompey and 
Julius Cacfar. Odin was a god of war and terror, 
and his ^votaries carried defolation and the fword 
throughout whole regions; but Budh came into 
the world for the fole purpofe of preventing fan- 
guinary a6ls. He put down rfie facrificc of men 
and bcafts. . " Thou blamcft the whole Veda, 
w.hcn thou feeft, O kind hearted, the flaughter 
of cattle prefcribcd for facrifice. O Cefava, 
affuming the body of Buddha/' (Purana.) 

I doubt much if Mr. Rozcn has begun his 
tranflation of the Scandian hiftory properly. A 

Turc 
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Turc prince— Tor J Thor, in the northern dialefts, 
fignifics a prince : it is the fame in Irifh, and Orcy 
Torcy is a prince, and probably in all the Afiatic 
languages. In Arab. tarike^ a chieftain, 

or head man. ^jlsk^ turkhouj a prince; jS 
furj noble. Thurra is the fame as Baal, 
dominus. (Clem. Alex.) 

It is true, that Torfseus, Sturlang, Sturlfon, 
and other Northern authors do affirm, that a large 
body of Turks did colonize Scandinavia: their 
aflertion is no authority. Language and mytho- 
logy (hew, that they did not come from Turquef- 
tan or Touran. 

Mr. Rozen commences with this remark: " Al- 
though we know, that there were feven genera- 
tions of kings in Scandia before Gylfe, the hiftbry 
oi the North, before his reign, was no way fimilar 
to that of other ancient civilized nations." He 
allows three generations to a century; fo that he 
brings the arrival of Odin in Scandia about 320 
years before Chrift: a period of but yefterday, 
when compared to the arrival of the Coti from 
Spain to the BHtiih illes. 
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CHAP. V. 

1. OF THE COMMERCE OF OUR ANCIENT GOTT, AND OF 
TOEIR PATHONYMK: NAMBS. 2. OF TIflRIR SBfP-»UIED- 
INO AND NAVIGATION, a 09 T;HK|R INVENTION 
OF THE FIGURES ON THE CELESTIAL SPHCIRF. 

I. Commerce, 

fecure that commerce, was the priocipal motive 
the rambiiDgs of the Coti from Cdchis, and 
the Eatal^ or Wotga^ as I obfermd iii my Viodt- 
catioa of the ancient Hiftoiy of Irdand, p. 48.^ 

Ififh hiftory opens irhh a deicriptbn of Eocbaidbj 
alks Bartolaitj (i. e. the great leader,) fetting out 
from the banks of the Caiptan, wkh a caravan of 
1000 men, agm a dba Ceannai/b, Bi^al agus 
Behalf and his two chief Dicrchants, Biobai and 
Bebalj and proceeded to SogdioHUj leaving his 
elded fon to take care of this fettlementy till be 
, purfued his journey towards the hidus or Soor^ 
where he fell in with the Fir-balgy the Viri Bolgi, 
' the Bolpgues of the ancient Perfians and Arabian 
authors. 

This expedition, fays the author of the Book 
ofLecan, took place 300 years after the flood! 

All 

* Printed io the year 1786. 
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All nations boaft of their antiquity. Howcvcf, 
let us recollcft, that 600 years after the flood of 
Noah the dying patriarch Jacob mentioms tlic 
migrations of the Zidonia^^ and aUb, that in his 
time caravans moved fron^ country to country: 
the Midianites and tlie IJbmaelites in caravan, 
were the caufe of Jofeph's being fold. Can we 
then doubt of the early navigation of a people fo 
well fituated for trade as our Coti or Indo-Scytbae 
were? 

Seated in Colchis, where they were great {hip- 
buildors, as Herodotus informs us, they carried 
on for a long time an cxtenfive commerce, till the 
Greeks poiTelTcd themfelves of it. Strabo tclU us, 
that the whole region abounded with fruits of 
every kind, and with every material, that was 
rcquifitc for navigation. Timber was in great 
plenty there, and there were many rivers for its 
conveyance dawnwards. They had alfo abun- 
dance of flax and hemp, together with pitch and 
wax. The linen manufafture of the natives was t 
'in high repute; and fo^ix was of the Scytbop^o- ^ 
lians, when fettled in Bet^qn or Scythopolis, and 
of a colony of them feated in Scyilna Limyrica^ . 
between the Indus and Ganges. Wherever they ] 
went they carried this art with them. The Bios^ \ 
or cotton manufafture, was not in Icfs repute.* 

In 

* Bios, manufaftured cotton, yn hytz^ is commonly 
tranflated fine linen. Hager infifls it is another name for 
(Ilk, and the I riil^. lexicon! (Is are of the fame opinion. Dr. 

Vincent ^ 
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^ In Midrach Coheloth memorantur, fol. 92. lina 
tenuia, quae vcniunt Bethfan. Dc linificio ScythQ- 
polls vide codicem Thcodofianum, leg. 8. (Rc- 
landus.) The t)f Colchis was fometiraes 
painted with figures of animals and flowers, and 
afterwards dyed like the linens of India. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that the whole was fo deeply 
tin^ured, that no walhing could efface the 
colours. 

Cotton cloth, linen, falted fifti, falted batter, 
pitch, gold duft, precious ftones,* and glafs, 
compofed the greateft part of their exports; and, 
in confequence of this commerce, they made many 
fettlements on the Pontus and Euxine^ the coafts 
of which were in many places peopled from them. 

It 

Vincent fiiyst it is fuppofed every where to be cotton« " Ex 
Tftvetfv ^Xtam ^uivofAimq fivaa-o^. B^us^ a material hackled fr^m 
certain bar is of plants.** (Strabo.) This paffage clearly 
proves it was not (ilk. The proper names for filki in Iriih, 
are Siodoy Seric, Srol. 

* Atque ita latifEmum ScythisB fpatium Colchu tribaat* 
fic ut dicamus in ea aurum prsftaotiifimum, et fmaragdos, 
et cryftallos inveniri^ quandoquidem generatim de Scythia, 
cujus partem efle Colchida affirmant veteres, et aurum 
et reliqua Mofi memorata ibi repedii, et optimas quidem 
notx fuiile. (Cel. Relandus.) Gold, in Xrifhy is faar and 
aphojy or afos; whence the river Phafis in Scythia> where 
they coliedted the gold foar^ or duft. In Hebrew gold is 
named tsit^ attpha%, and gold duft nst^ aphir; whence Ophir, 
ab pulvifculis aureis fluminum nomen habet. The old name 
of the gold mines in the county of Wicklow was jlfoft, 
and the place of fmelting Foar-bbitb, or the houfe of the 
gold duft. (Vindic. p. 146) 
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It is worthy of remark, that the name of but- V- 
teTy which, according to Cau/abon, and the indc- 
Tatigablc Beckman, (in his Hiftory of Inventions,) 
was firfl: made by the Sfphiansj fliould at this 
day be the fame, in Irilh, as in Hebrew and the 
Indian diale^ls. 

Im^ torn J butter; from lomahnim^ to tofs about, ' ^ 
to whirl, as milk is, to be made into butter. If 
Voltaire, Bailly, and Gebclin are right, that every ' 
art or fcicncc originates with that people, the 
name of which is exprcffed in their language, the 
Orientalifts muft have owed this invention to our 
Coti. " Un principe fundamental et reconnu dc 
tout le monde, en fait de mots, eft, qus toute fci- 
ence a ete inventee ou perfeftionnee par Ic peuplc, 
dont elle a emprunte le langage.'* (Gcbelin.) ^ 

fm, pronounced Eem, and in its inflexions ^ i. 
is Irilh for butterj Meacon and Mafcon is another; 
and Maichean or Maighean is a churn, from ! 
Maicim, to break in pieces. In Arabic l-,^ | 
^ama^ de lafte concrefcere in butyri modura. ! 
(Gol.) Hebrew, n^nn butyrum. Thema 
nnn viachaj ^pcrcutere, pertundere, ficut Nisn • 
hema^ quod et ipfum percutiendo fit. Chaldee, 
NPKQ macba, butyrum. Hindooflan. Maakon^ * 
Mukhun, butttr. Perf. A^zawj^ mej/ih Nnn 
hema is not a Hebrew word, alth ough the lexico- 
nifts pretend to derive it from Macha. 

So it is as remarkable, that the Irifti called \ 
linen by the name of Indie, (Cormac) which 
feems to point to their having learned that art of ; 

the 
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the Indians; and, that th^y do ufc the Indian 
_ meafurc, Bandal and Ciuma, at this day, for 
coarfe linens, in the fouth, tends to confirm it. 
Bandaly and Bandal^mh^ . is a cubit, the breadth 
of the linen; and it is fold by iYic Bandal in 
length. 

" Bans, jnefurc dc longueur dans I'Indoftan/' 
(AnquetiL p. 281.) Ilindooftanee, Banh-deelj a 
cubit j i, e. Deel, a meafure of C Banb J the ama. 
Chaldee and Perfian Bandlj a certain meafure; 
and in the Chaldee nDK amb, 2l cubit; quanta 
ed a brachii flexu feu promineutia e^teriori, 
ufque ad medii digiti fummitatem/' (Schindl.) 

The nOhi was divided into twenty-four digits, 
or equal parts: (o is the Iri(h Bandalamb; hence, 
the ruftic purchafer, when he fufpefts the mea- 
fure, paffcs his thumb twenty four times over, 
along tlie meafure, to know if it is jud. Of this 
1 have been a witnefs. 

Baifeacby a palm in meafure; CL ^\zrs fijbelu 

Ris^ Reisy afpan; Ch, m riz; Perf. (j^f 
arijb. 

Cium^j half a qiv^rter of a yard, a palm. 
0*Bricn writes it Cruma; it is an error of the- 
prefs: it is evidently the Ciuma j a palm in mea- 
fure, in India. (Fr. Paol. de S. B.) 

Cliabhy a m/^afure for dry goods; Ch. k'jo 
chiloj menfura aridorura Chaldaeorum, 1 8 Cabas ^ 
feu fata tria. (Flantavita.) 

Keejhy a meafure for dry goods, flill in ufc; 
Sanfcrit Kejaza. 

Madday 
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Madday fo named from Mai, a hand. Ar. 
mudda^ menfura qunedam aridarum^ quaomm 
^uabus roanibas conjuuAts cxtcnfiTqujC capi potcft, 
(GoJ*) which is about the quantity of an Irilh 
madda^ or madden 

Glafs was another article of manufafturc with | 
the ancient Cotij in Irilh named Gloine^ from the i •^/.v/./c ' 
verb glotnim^ to fufe; in the Bcngalefe Gdano^ 
to fufe: the word has been derived by forac Irifli * / v ^ / 
ctynftologifts from Gleo^ mehed, and Thinne^ fire; 
hence Ghine ebar^ a glafs houfe; Gloinadoir, a 
glazier-^ Gloine-dam-amharCy a tclcfcope. 

In Ifaiah, ch. iii. v. 23, for glaffcs ufcd by the 
Jcwifli women, we have in the plural Q^3^^:^ g/i- 
ftimj which Thomaffin derives from n^!! galab^ 
revelare; mdc Q'^rb^ ^/is/V/i, fpccula. A fpecu- 
lum in Irifc is fgahan^ corrcfponding with the 
Chaldee px zagan^ viAriarins, qui virrum confi- 
cit, aut veadit, (Buxt.) 

Our Coti or Indo-Scythae appear to have been 
the firft carriers of the Indian trade to the Caf- 
pian; from whence it found its way into Europe. 
They pa&d the dcfcrts in Ciara-ban^ (Kiaravan,) 
i. e* companies or troops of merchants, as the 
words exprcfs; and they conftrufted Fon-teacs 
or Caraimnferas : all terms in their own language, 
to be found in the Chaldee and Perfian, (as we 
fhall prefcntly fliew,) and this at a diftance of 
time far beyond the reach of hiftory. 

The Greeks, envious of this trade, drove them 
from CQlcbisy from the Fontut, and the Euxine^ 

after 
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after many feverc and blopdy engagements, as 
Irifh hiftory fcts forth. 

Our learned countrywoman, and pleafmg hifto- 
rian, Mrs. Guthrie, has explained this coHimerce 
fo well, that we fhall quote the whole paflage. 
" The Greek colonifts," fays Mrs. Guthrie, 
fecm to have been fo convinced of the great 
importance of their Jijheries^ that feveral of them 
have a fifli on their coins. Even the great city 
of Byzantium had a fi(h hook on its money, to 
ihew how much it was beholden to that fource of 
riches. 

The moft valuable branch of commerce, 
which the Greeks fell into on the Euxine, (for I 
hold their fifheries as the firft,) was the rich Indian 
trade, carried on far beyond the reach if bijlory^ 
and their arrival in thefe feas, by the channel of 
the Cafpian, Cyrus y and Phajis: and which the 
colonics, fettled in the ancient kingdom.of Colchis^ 
learned from the natives^ efpecially from the inba-- 
hitants of Iberia^ who had been rendered by it rich 
and flourifhing^ while their country was become 
one of the bcft cultivated in Afia, as already re- 
marked ; fo there is little wonder y if the fame of the 
riches of Colchis had reached Greece at an early 
period^ and produced the Argonaut expedition to 
Jbare it. x 

« We 

* The Iberians were Scythians, as has beea fully proved 
from Varioas ancieat autho^. 
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Wc arc told, that at firft the Greek fettlcrs 
went as far as Nineveby the capital of Aflyria, 
then the great mart for India goods, to purchafe 
their cargoes, till, on acquiring more knowledge 
of the tradC) they difcovered a fadt, which proba^ 
bly the natives bad concealed^ y\z. that they could 
procure them much cheaper by dealing direflly 
with the Indian merchants, who brought them- as 
far as the Cafpian fea, only 375 miles from their 
princips^l fettlement, Serapanisy on the Pbajis^ to 
which their (hips could come up and load. 

As to the whole courfe of this trade from 
India to the Euxine, we owe the information to 
the enquiries of Pompey^ after defeating Mitbri- 
dates. That great man, wiihing to open once 
more this channel of wealth to his country, which 
had been fliut up fince the days of the Greeks, 
(the period that I am treating pf,) fent intelligent 
people to make enquiries: and they related, on 
their return, that the goods were conveyed in 
fcvcn days from India to the river Icare in Badlria^ 
which falls into the Oxus^ and that river into the 
Cafpian^ where the Greek merchants received the 
rich merchandizes, and brought them in boats up 
the Cyrus y (now Kur,) from which river they 
were carried by land to the Phafis, and arrived 
zt Serapanis in four days, as* the road was fo 
good as even to admit the ufe of carts. From 
Ser^panis the loaded veffcls eafily dropped down 
to the Euxine; and, after traverfing that fca, 

failed 
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failed thr^figh the Thractan Bofpkotm to the Gre« 
ciaa ftates, for which they were bouod. 

It is in^offible to cldfe this article vithcut a 
remark on the high antiquity of this commeree. 
SoknHon traded to india upwards of t'oo yeSirs 
bbforc Chrift: and he, probably, only folUwed a 
tm£t heaten a tboufand yean before him : a fabje£l 
on which the Abyffinian ftiice is equally leamt^d 
and Ininrinous." (A Tour through the Crirtica or 
Taurida, by Mrs. M. Guthrie, Letter 7 5 ahd 76.) 

The Bologues, as I have ftiewn in iny Vindi<:a- 
tion, built wicker veffds, coviercd with hides, for 
the navigation of the Indus. Niebute was ia' 
Oman not many years fince, and found, that the 
Omanites conftruftcd the fame kind of Vdffels on 
the Pcrfian gulph.— But, fays Irl(h hiftory, with 
fuch veffcls we could not navigate the Red Sto. 
" Ni dheacaidh aou Efs tre fan Miiar-ruaidb, acht 
an Efs umakle;'* that is, no Jhip can navigate the 
R^d Sea, but a timber-'built (h\^. (O'CIery, froin 
a very ancient ra'anufcript.) Does not this pafl^e 
(hew the knowledge of our Coti in the daviga- 
tfon of thofc feas? 

Our Coii or Indo-Scytb^, maflers of this great 
trade, bad a body of laws for its reguktion, 
named For as, explained finvply by the word- 
Law, in our Dlclionaries; thcfe are the laws of 
the Scythians, mentioned by Ephortts and Pi^e^ 
pius: by thcfe they regulated coranlerce- in Spa-in; 
the Portugueze dill retain the word. The R<)yal 

Society 
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Society of Lift)on, in 1805, offered a prcfnimn, 
•* Pour le jurifprudcncc, line e^pofiiion de la Con* 
Jiitutions, €t des effets politique des anciens Foraes, 
^r'^ a dire^J Lois de Commerce." (Mag. 
Encyclop. Aout, 1805.) 

Fragments of thdc Foras ftill ex'ift in the Irifh 
manufcripts in the College Library.* The term 
is Cbaldaic, viz, DniS phoras, exador pubiicorutti 
tributorum aut veftigalium. (Buxtorf.) Arab. 
ij*^^ fubrisj a law, a rule, a canon. (Rich.) 
In every port thfe king had a Foir/ar^ or officer of 
•the cuftoms, a colleftor; a word apparently de- 
rived from Foras : bat we find the Chaldee KD"^19 
phorfa^ exador publicorutn tributorum aut vcdi- 
galium, in Chaldaea. 

In like manner the Irifh word Dathk explained 
to fignify a law, but certainly is the Arab, iuci 
diatj the law of retaliation, which is fully ex- 
plained in the Irifli laws. 

OF THEIR PATRONYMIC NAMES, GAODHAL, 
GAEL, AND FOINICE. 

I. Gaodal, or Gaodhal. By this name the 
Coti diftinguiflicd themfelves as of the pofterity 

of 

♦ Several fpecimens of thefe kws, with their tranflations, 
have been given in the courfe of this work. See Colledanea, 
Vol.il. and III. It is a great pity, and a fcandal to the 
cation, that encouragement is not given for a tranilation of 
all thofe fragments of laws in the library of Trinity Coirege. 
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of Japhet, who in Scripture is ftyled Japhet ^113 
gadul, to diftinguifli thcmfclves from the Chal* 
daean colony named Tuatha Dedan^ or the Haruf- 
piccs of Dedan. bM'y magnum cfle vel fieri. 
Synonimous to which is the Armenian Aigh^ no- 
men gigantis et Aighaftneach^ Armcni ab Aigh 
oriundi — horum gigantium crat jfapeticus ille 
Hai?h^ Celebris ac fortis prsefeftus, jaculandi pe- 
ritimmus^ arcuque potens. (Mofes Choroneniis, 
Lib. I. c. 9.) 

2. GaeL) a merchant; Gaelibh^ (gaeliv,) tribes 
of merchants, derived from gaelis, or geilisj traf- 
fick, commerce. In Arab. v,_5^^ gf-^^th nego- 
tium magnum, grave. (Gol.)" Ibb in Iriflb, and 
ibh in Chaldee, tribus, pars populi qui ab 
codem C^^) patre geniti erant, whence Gaelibh. 

Galway receives its name from a company of 
merchants fettled there. Commerce with the 
Iri{h and Arabs wsis efteemed honourable; and 
hence, in both countries, the adjcftive-^^i Cnoblc) 
was prefixed to the word implying commerce, to 
fignify a merchant. A/ob-Gaelibh, the merchants 
of Galway ; and hence Ptolemy names the bay of 
Galway Sinus Afobus. The Arabs and Perfians 
write it L-jls:*^! af-hab and afouby fignifying 
lord, maflcr, poflelTor. i-jjl-y^ wlsr^l as^ 
bab tajaret^ merchants, (Rich.) in Irifli Afobtege-^ 
riih. The Irifh now write it Eajb and Hafb; as 
in EnJb'Ogy a biftiop, i. e. the dignified 6g, or 
holy man. /IJhab is reduced to Afp in the Per* 
fian, whence Argi'^fp, Kijh-tajp) hence Efub-opes^ 

king 
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king of Scythia, that conquered Sefojiris. " II ntf 
faut pas croire, que tous les noms Perfans termi- 
nes par Afp rcnferment le mot cheval \ il fignifie 
Chef.** (Anquctil dc Perron.)* Ifaiah takes no- 
tice of this pompons title given to the merchants 
of Tyre, " whofe raanufafturers were princes, 
and whofe merchants the honourable of the 
earth/' In like manner we read in Irilh hiftory 
of the Ceannaitb-amhra in Inis-Mann^ the noble 
merchants of the ifle of Mann. 

3. Fen, Fon, commerce, merchant, wealth} 
hence the common adage. 

Cine fcuit faor an feme.** 

The Scythian tribe ate merchants by profelllon; 
and hence Fonteac^ a caravanfera, the teac^ or 
houfcof the merchants} an inn. (Shaw.) Foinice^ 
profeffional merchants;! Feinice^ the fame; old 
names given to our Coti* One of the old names 
of Ireland is Crioch na Fuineach^ the country of 
commerce or merchants, whofe ports, according 
to Tacitus, were more rcforted to than thofe of 
Britain : and hence Behrla feine lignifies the Ian* 
guage of the merchants, who, by intercourfc with 
foreigners, fpoke a mixed dialed: Bearla ieibi\ 
H ' means 

* AJb (ignifies a horfe in Iri(h alfo; CvSl AJh^ a jade of 
a horfe. (Shaw.) 

f P. 1x^=9 hlo^ opui, a6fcio. 

\ « By Bearla inhci our anceftors always underftpod H 
mixed dialed." (Ch. O'Connor.) 
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meansstbe fame, from nKD fab, mcrccs, negotium; 
whence Thebes in Egypt, which was once the 
emporium of that country. (Sec Brace's Abyf- 
finia, Vol. if. p. 30.) 

In Arabic and Pcrfian foitj trade, traffidc;- 
fontuky a caravanfera. Chaldec piTB 
phondakj caupona, hofpitium, hofpes, vinnm et 
efculenta vendens. Perf. <^*<jJo funduk, cara- 
vanfera. Punice-Maltefe fondok; hofpitium mer- 
catorum, et nomen cujufdam loci in MeHta. (Vafi- 
iaii.) Shaw tranflates Fonnteac^ an hn^ which is 
the fame thing as caravanfera; but I believe he is 
right in tranfiatmg Samafaiche^ a futtl^ of an inn^ 
compounded of the Perf, ^ Jhem^ an inn, and 
jJ^Siii ajhikarj publick, Guirme^ which Shaw 
alfo tranflates an Inn, is the Chaldsean anD gurm^ 
caravanfera, habitatio in folitudine, a nn gur^ 
habitare modicum tempus peregrinorum more, 
(Buxtorf.) 

In every Irilh Fonteac, or caravanfera, refided 
z Bruigher, who had certain lands aiSgned him^ 
for which he was to entertain the prince and all 
travellers on journeys: he was alfo to find chefs- 
boards and backgammon-tables for their recre- 
ation, as particularly exprelTed in the Breithamhan 
laws of Ireland. Ch. bargar, in Aruch ex- 
ponitur pro domibus extra urbem extruftis^ in 
quibus venduntur vidualia viatoribus — -inde expji- 
catur, hofpitium, popina, in Va)ik rabba, feft* 7. 
Simile hoc eji regt iter facienti per defertum. Cum 
pervenilTet ad diverforium primuro, comcdit et 

bibit 
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bibit Hlic. (Buxt,) Ar. b^rj, cibum et po- 
turn largius furrcpfit, aut eorum habuit. (GoL) 

The author of a learned work on the primitive 
elements of language blames the great Bochart 

for not having underftood the word Phanician 
to be of the fame import with the Chaldseaa 
word Cbanaanite; for as Chanaanite fignified a 
merchant in that language, fo doth Phosnkian mean 
the fame thing in Greek ; for fien^ phen^ means 
money, traffick, ufury; thus Phoenician doth alfo 
denote riches, jewels; and Fasnusy in Latin, is 
ufury." 

Baxter in his Rcliq. p. 415, obferves the fame. 

It is,'* lays he, "a grand, though an ancient 
miftake, that the old <^tv*xtf were Tyriam'* And 
the learned Monf. Du Puis tells us, " it is a mif- 
take to think, that, by Pbcsnicians^ the Greeks 
meant the people of thofc cities, at the bottom of 
the Mediterranean, and on the coafts of Syria and 
Palcftine. Phoenicians was a general name, that 
the Greeks gave to all Eajiern people, that iraf" 
ficked with them, and brought commodities for 
fale.from Tarteffus^ 2sx ancient city of Affyria, to 
Pclufium in Egypt. From the divers parts of 
that fea, called the Phoenician fea, it was, that the 
Eaft carried on its commerce with all the Weft, 
from the mouth of the Indus to the Tagus. 
Tbefe arc the Phoenicians^ who are faid to have 
conquered great part of Afia, and made Egyptian 
Thebes their capital. We cannot doubt, but the 
Scythian nations of Alia moved to the fouth of 
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Perjia^ and perhaps extended even to the occsfffr 
Carmaniay on the Perfian gulph, was the great 
depot of Goramercc for Perfia.* The Carma- 
nians facrificed the horfe— the Scythians did the 
fame." (Du Puis, Tinflucnce, que les habi- 
tans des Ifles du Golfe Pcrfique, et des Cotes 
meridionales de la Perfe, ct de Ja Carmanie, ou 
de Kerman, jufq'a Tlndus, ont cue fur TEuropc 
et fur TAfie Mineurc. Mem. de Tlnftitut. Nat. 
T. V. Liter.) 

The Ethiopian (hepherds/* fays Bruce, " car- 
ried their Indian commodities to Thebesj which 
ibon grew rich and proud. There is a tribe of 
thefe ftiephcrds, which, if we were to pay any at* 
tention to fimilarity of names, we ihould be apt to 
imagine we had found here, in Africa^ a part of 
that great Gaulijh nation fo widely extended in 
Europe and Afia— thefe are the Galla; this word 
in their own language fignifies Jhepherd. They 
were carriers between the Indfan and Atlantic 
ocean, and fupplied the interior part of the penin- 
fula with Indian commodities.'*-^! am rather in- 
clined to think, that thefe Galla were a part of 
our Gael^ or Indo-Scythae, and, that they called 
themfelves fo, from being merchants; for Bruce 
fays, they called themfelves alfo Agaaxi ov Agagi. 

A body 

* Afid fo Cfaf fnaoin fignifies in Irifh ; whence fa many 
Carmeru in Ireland. And thefe grand dep6ts of commerce 
were alfo die feats of the Nafiegan^ or affembKes of the 
ftates. (See Carmen. Seward's Topogr. of Ireland.) Sec 
Ciar, No, lOj in the fubfe<|uent lift of nai^es for commerce; 
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A body of Scythians, fays Irilh hiftory, en- 
gaged in the fervicc of the Egyptians, overthrew 
the Ethiopians in many battles, and at length 
brought them under tribute to the crown of 
Egypt. They invaded Egypt 3666 years B. C. 
and again 640 years B. C. 

There is a great fimilarity in many wordi: of 
the old Egyptian pind old Irifli languages. In my 
fifth volume I have given about 100 examples 
from a nomenclator in Egyptian, Arabic, and 
Latin, printed from Kircher. 

The Scythians of Colchis and of the Euxine,** 
fays Bryant, ** however unknown they had lain 
for ages, there was a time when the natives had 
rendered themfelves very refpeftable. For they 
carried on an extenjive commerce^ and were fupe- 
rior in fcience to all the nations in the neighbour- 
hood: and this was long before the dawning of 
learning in Greece:, even before the conftitution 
of many principalities, into which the Hellenic 
ftate was divided. They went under the names 
of Colchiansj Iberians^ Cimmerians^ Hyperboreans^ 
Alanij Phoinice, and Phcenices. The ex- 
treme fettlcment of this people was in Spain, 
upon the Bcetisy near Tartejfus and Gades, The 
T urdetaniy one of thofe Iberian nations upon the 
great weftern ocean,, are to the laft reprefented as 
a moft intelligent people. They are well ac- 
quainted, fays Strabo, with grammar, and have 
many written records of high antiquity; and even 
their laws are defcribed in verfe, which, they fay, 

are 
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arc of 6000 years ftandiog.* In Tatiantu Affy* 
rim^ and more efpecially in Clemens of Alexandria^ 
we have an account of thc^ perfons, who were 
fuppofed to have bkft the world with fome inven- 
tions; and, upon examination, atmoft all of them 
will be found to have been of Scythian original/' 
(Bryant's Mythology of the Ancients.) 

REMARKS. 

The Turdetani are placed by Strabo, and by 
Ptolemy, between the Anas and the Btetis, 
exaftly where the Scoti are lituated by Orq/ius: 
they extended themfelves acrofs the country to 
Cantabria. They were certainly the defcetidants 
of the Indo-Scythse, called Epbtali by Ptocopius, 
who, he fays, were governed by their own king, 
and by wholefome laws ; and who, according to 
Irifli hiftory, came from the Pontus. And Orofius 
(an author of the fourth century) tells us, that 
the Scythians^ expulfed from Gallicia in Spain^ by 
Conftantine the Great, took fhelter in Ireland; 
where they found the country already under the 
dominion of their countrymen the ScoTi. 

Ortelius places the Scoti in Cantabria, at lead 
from thence he brings them to Ireland. " Scoti, 

quorum 

* It is fuppofed, that there is a miftake in the maDuicript 
of St^bo, aod, that for eruv, years, we fhould read I'Tru*, 
verfcs; and, that the true meaning was, that they conjifted 
of eOOO Tcrfcs. 
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quorum Orofius, Claudianus et Ammianus inter 
L.atinos fcriptores memincre, Britaoniae iofulas 
feptcntrionales popuK, qui ex Hifpaniae Cantabria 
criundi, atque inde in Hiberniam migrantes, taa- 
dem in Scotia fedem fixere/' (Ortelius.) 

Boulanger, a very learned hiftorian and anti- ^ 
quary,' fays, " II eft bon d'obfcrver, que Ics anciens 
font fortir les Iberiens d'Efpagne de la Colcbide** 
(L'Antiq. devoilee. T. I. p. 364.) 

We fhall here detail many other words and 
terms relating to commerce, to flicw, that they . 
are of Oriental origin, and could not have been 
imported into the Irifli language by any other 
means than by their anceftors having i^een a 
trading people in Aiia. 

4. AoNACH, a fair, a mart. Aonachoir^ a 
merchant; and, with the infeparable .particle F, 
(as Golius calls it,) Faonach and Fionachj a mer- 
chant; and perhaps hence the Feinice and Foinice^ 
or Phoinice. Aonach Tailtean^ the fair of Tail- 
tean/ Aonach y a market town in Lower Ormond, 
now Nenagh. (O'Brien.) Dhonach^ the god of 
trade; whence the Romans made Janus a god of 
trade, catching the found of the name. In Arabic 
\^^yXs. anukj negotium. Ch. aonacara^ 
negotiator; from aoni^ emptio. Gn my^. 
Anachy in Irifli, with the particle F, Fianach^ 
llgnifies a giant; the root is Anach. p^y anak^ 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, lignifies a giant; and I 
be^ve the Anakim^ which the mcffcngerof Mofcs 
met in Canaan^ were no more than a caravan of 

merchant*: 
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merchants: the N and the y are often ufcd pro- 
mifcuoufly. Thpy were certainly a large-bodied 
people} but they were Canaanite?, that is, mer- 
chants. 

ftamch in Iriflb undoubtedly conveys the idea 
of terror : it was the war cry of the O'Tothils, 
(OTopls,) as we find by the following regifter: 
it is the Chaldce VDS phanah^ ^onterrere. 

De clamco de O'TotUils voce Fenneck abou. 
Rot. Tur. Birni, 

Placita cora de ^ Walterus Pcnrys, Williel- 
anno 4to. f mus le Pette, Henricus Ic 
Ed\«r. II, i Bette, Willielmus Penrys, Jo- 

hannes fi|ius Roberti, &c. et 

alii, reftati, quod ipfi noftante venerunt ad Wil- 
}iam de Hugerton, et ia eadem villa riotofe cla- 
maverunt magna voce, Femock abo, Fennock abo^ 
quod eft fignunj de O'Tothils; et per hujufmodi 
clameum malitiofe fecerunt omnes homines et fce- 
minas cjufdem villas fuerc extra domos fuos; ct 
hoc fafio rpboriav(?runt in pr^edifti villa c^uatuor 
gallinas et ofto pullonios proetii fcx dcnc^riorum, ct 
unum cafeum proetii qnius oboli, et inde fuaqa fe- 
cerunt voluntatem, contra pacem fe veniunt ct de- 
fend uqt omnem roboriam, ct totum, &c. Et 
dicunt, quod non funt inde culpabiles, ct de bono 
malo ponunt fe fuper patriani. Et Ricardus 
4lewyn, &c. (cum^ undecim aliis) dicunt fuper fa- 
cramentum fuum, quod fpnt culpabiles, et fece- 
runt pacem cum domino rege pro tranfgrelllQnc 
praedida per viginti folidos, &c. &c. n 

Every 
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Every Irifli chief had si war cry, Butler abou^ 
Crom aboUj &c. Gedeon gave his war cry to his 
little troop againft the Madianites, To.the L^rd 
and to Gedeon. 

Catdreuh Aonach^ a partnerfliip in trade, fcl- 
lowftiip in commerce, (O'Brien, Shaw.) Hence 
the Bene-Chadre-anach in the Poenulus of PJautus, 
V. 35,' meaning the Carthaginians, or the fons of 
the trading company. 

Ceannaigh^ a merchant, from ceannam^ to bujr 
and fell. Ceannaighth amhra in inis Mann, the 
noble merchants of the ifle of Mann. (See Gael 
before.) jy^D Canaan^ a merchant j the final nun 
(N) is fervilc here, and this is agreed in general. 
And if Canaan may be from y^D canaa^ which 
cannot be difputed, then it is a tniftake, though 
a common one, that a merchant was named Ca^ 
naan from the grandfon of Noah, and the father 
of the CanaanitesJ'' (Bate's Heb. Lexicon.) Ciz- 
naany though written with D caphy a fervile, wliich 
when prefixed fignifies, according to, like, is un- 
doubtedly derived from mp kana, emere; whence 
nnp kone, emptor, jy^p kenahan^ nomcn pro- 
prium viri. Mcrcatura nobilis, inde Kenahan, ne- 
gotiator, merx, all written with p, which is always 
radical. Let the Hebraeifts fettle that matter. And 
l^pce we may add the Irifih family name Kinaban. 
ifliall not hefitate to declare, that, in my opinion, 
both derive from the Indq-l^cythian Ceannaigb^ 
pronounced kannaib. The Scythas of Betbfan are 
called Canaaiiites in Joihua, c* xvit, 

6. Beannann^ 
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6. Beannanrij merchandize, wares, houfehold 
goods. Perf. (^I-aJIj banian^ a Hindu who cm- 
ploys himfelf in trade. Sanfcrit banian; Hin- 
doofl. buniji wares, merchandize. 

7. Tora^ Torach, trade. Comh-thorachdy com- 
merce. Tar^aos^ a community of merchants. 
Ch. niD tari^ negotiura, Tarun^ mercator. jjinD 
iariay comraercium. Hence Troas, Troja, Troy. 
See Phrygia in Reacam. Art. 13,* 

.8. Bifcj money, trafiick. BifeachoWj i. c. 
Bife-feachoirj a merchant. Among the Brahmins 
the caft of Byfe only are allowed to traffick. Hin- 
dooft. Bifeh^ a fair, a market; ma-bij/ety com- 
merce; bifateCy a pedlar. Ar. jljlj bazar ^ mer- 
chandize, trade, market. The Irifli Bifeachoiry 
is compounded of bife and the Chaldee NiinD 
fachora^ or nniD fochavy merx, mercator, qui 
mercium et negotiationis caufa ultro citroque cir- 
cuit, jnno fachariHy homines et quicquid in cir- 
cuitu eft. Hence the Irifli Seacharan^ a ftroller, 
a pedlar; and the Scar in the county of Wex- 
ford, where the old Britons opened a market. 
Scara-waljhy &c. &c. Hindooft. Sahookar^ a 
merchant. 

Our Coti or Indo-Scythse coined money for 
the purpofe of traffick. Indus rex in Scythia ar- 

gentum 

* fore fignifying a hog or fwine, the Tfojanj took 
this anima! for their fign armorial. Arma jixh TreiSf 
(Virgih) Troiii fuit irtter arma templts afBxa. AriDOJruin 
bfigne^ id eft, Jits. (Mefiala Coryinas.) 
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gcntum primus invenit, quod Erifthonius Athenas 
primura attulit. They trafficked alfo with ladiaa 
and Babylonian money and meafures. The mea- 
furcs I have already explained, and fomc of their 
coin, in ,my lad volume. Bes^ Bis, Bios, i. e. 
C/W, a fpecies of money. (O'Clcry.) jBr>, tri- 
bute. (O'Brien, Shaw.) This muft have been 
the Bji/a of Pegu, mentioned by the earlicft navi- 
gators from Europe to India. " The Byza is 
worth (after our account) about half a ducat." 
(Voyages and Travels of M. Casfa Frederick, 
merchant of Venice, 1563. Hacluyt's Coll.) 
Perf. l^ajy a tax. Hence the Irilli Bafcac^ a 
toll -gatherer; and probably Bajfaiky a vaflal, 
that is, one under tribute. 

Bann^ Pann. Or bann^ a fpecies of gold coin. 
(O'Brien.) The Indian Pannam is a fmall round 
coin of filver, like a rupee. (Fr. Paolino, p. 85.) 
Pangaus mons, apud quem auri metalla et confla- 
turam Cadmus ipfe invenit Phoenix. (Plin. L.VII. 
c. 56.) 

Pungine^ a penny. HIndooft. Pun^ a half- 
penny. . 

Fanriy Fang, an ancient coin of gold or filver. 
(O'Brien.) Fawg n^dearg oiry a fang of red 
gold. (Id.) Do bhearadha faing rCdearg oir don 
eajhog^ he gave a fang of red gold to the bifhop. 
(O'Clery.) The filver Fanon, called by the In- 
dians Pananij is a fmall round coin. (Fr. Paolino.) 
The Cochinefe Panam is a very fmall coin of tin 
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br lead. (Id.) Feng^ a Chincfc coin> the tenth 
of an ounce. 

Dudaj a coin of iron or other bafe metal. 
Duduy fteel. (Shaw.) The Duda is a fmall 
round coin of tin or lead, or other bafe metal, 
according to the nature bf the country. (Id.) 
Ar. OuOcsfc. budidy iron. ♦ 

Gear^ money. Gear-jom^ earned money. 
(Shaw.) Ch. niD gcra^ obolus, nummus, (Buxt.) 
Ax. j^gerauj earncft money, handfel. (Rich.) 
Gfraby a fmall Hebrew filver coin, worth fome- 
what n^orc than a penny Englilh. (Parkhurft.) 

And as to arithmetical figures, fo neceffary in 
commerce, Boxhornius and Bryant both inii(l, 
that they were invented by the Iijdo-Scytha?. 
(SeeCollca. Vol. V.) 

9. Mal, riches, wealth, rent, tax, tribute, 
commerce; Malair^ a merchant. Hence the 
names of towns and lands, where fairs are held, 
viz. Malloj Malahidsy Malahidearty Malt(inj &c. 
Arab, and Perf. (Jl^ mal; Heb. "^nn mabl^ 
riches, money, wealth, goods, merchandize, reve-' 
pue. Hindoqft. Mah fnerchandizej Mela^ a 
fair. 

10. CiUR, CiAR, commerce, a merch^int. 
Machoir^ the fame. Eand-macboir^ a frivolous 
pierchant, a pedlar, a toyman. Ciara-banriy a 
troop or cqpipany of merchants, a caravan; hence 
Ciaragby now Kerryy whofe ports were much 
frequented, and Macbara^ Macbara-feli^ and 

many 
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many other market towns. Ciar-maoittj the 
wealth of merchants, an emporium. Ch. n")>D 
r/ri, venditio, emptio, negotiatio* nDD machat^ 
vcndere. miDO mecbura^ commcrcium. Ar* 
jj^ kaur^ trade. Perf. karmen^ ^t^cy^ 

market, an emporium. O^,^ keridj a place of A> 
commerce; hence Crete ^ from the Iriftx Ciar-ith^ 
the country of merchants. " Uranus^ fon of 
Acmofiy (a Scythian,) conquered Crete; and his 
male children were called Cureti^ that is, mer- 
chants: they fabricated fwords and iron arms, 
with which they trafBcked with other nations* 
There is a great refemblance, fays Da Puis, 
between the words Car and Carmania. Carma- 
KiA, on the Pcrfian gulph, was the great depdt 
of commerce for Pcrfia/' Hence, probably, the 
Irifh MoT'Ciur, and the Latin Mercurius^ the god 
of trade. Mar is the fame in Irifh and Chaldee 
as Bal. mary dominus; vocabulum Babylo^ 
nicum, et pro Hcbraeo bv^ baal. (Bochart.) 

II. TuGAR, Tegur^ Tegearach^ commerce, 
purchafe. (O'Brien and Shaw.) Poenis ir\y\n 
tugro^ commerciutn. " Tingi hodife Tangar dici 
reperis apud Caftaldum. Hinc fufpicio non levis, ^ 
Phoenices hoc vocabulum fcripfilTe cum R in fine. 
Sic Tingir^ vcl T*yyi^, tiggir^ effet emporium, ut 

♦ Perf. {^^j^ Kormatiy Carmaoia, famous for fteel; 
a caftle, an emporium. Hence the Irifh Cormanf vuJgo 
Croman, a lancet, a chirurgical inftrumeot made of Car- 
maniao fieel; alfo Damafcus AeeL 
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.*i3n tagger^ 'Sjrris, negotiari, ct n3n ia^gaty 
negocfator. Inde appcUatam a Poenis fufpicamur 
Carthagincm Hrfpani^e ^n3^n tugm, i. e. com- 
mercii, ut a Meditprranca Carthagine diftinguc- 
retUT. Quod Grasci fic accq)erral, quafi a Teucro 
conditoFC fortita effet id notninis. Nam hujufimdt 
funddmentis nituntur pleraque Groscorum ftrbuia de 
fopulorum origine.^^ (Bochart.) 

12. LroGHAC, i. e. Ceannais ; Gaolach^ i. e. 
Geilh. '(0*Clery.) Liogac^ commerce, like Gao^ 
lach £roxaGeiIis. (See 'Gael, Art. 2.) Luighaire^ 
2 mereliaht. AMghtachty commerce. Tracht- 
aluighy a merchant. |M*eurtin*s Dift!) Lwght^c 
Ihould have been Written Luighac. Tracht-^ 
aluigheacht is the Arabic *S3jLs trakt-^ 

daket^ the trade or profeffion of commerce. Hin- 
dooft.^^JS"^ lugao^ commerce. 

A body of our Lpe^rians^ or merchants, rc-"^ 
mained in Cornwal after the arrival of the Cymri; 
and from that body the Britons probably borrowed 
fbme of the rites of the religion of the Coti, which 
was that of the ancient Pcrlians, 

From Luighac and Ciar 1 think are derived the 
names Leleges and Carians^ on the coaft of the 
Euxine, even to Scythia, who in that quarter of 
the world laid the foundation of an empire, and 
of commerce^ as extenlivc as that of the Phoenicians 
of Africa, fays the learned M. Du Puis, and,** 
adds he, " by means of the Erythrrcan colonies, 
corapofcd of Affyrians, Perfians, Indians, Ara- 
bians 
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bians and Phoenicians, the Eaft communicated its 
arts and fdences, its commercial genius, and all 
the riches and productions of India, Periia, and 
Arabia, to the Weft. 

" It would be interefting to difcovcr and de- 
termine, at what period this tranfpiantation of 
people from the Eaft took place, becaufe by^'that 
we fhould have a given point or period, to deter- 
mine one of the greateft revolutions, that aflfcfted 
the Weft and the North of Europe — an impene- 
trable veil conceals this great want of univerfal 
hiftory — all that we know is, that it was anterior 
to all known epocha of Grecian hijlory. The moft 
ancient chronology of the Greeks, when we would 
not grope in the dark, is that called the war of 
Troy. But the people adjacent to the Perfiaa 
gulph, and the illanders of the Erythraean Tea, 
had eftablifhed colonies on the coaft of our fea 
a long time previous to the age, in which Ulyffe^ 
and Agamemnon lived, even before the age, ia 
which the pretended expedition of the Argonauts 
is fixed. 

The foundation of Tyre, or rather that of 
the temple of Hercules of Tyre, was made 280a 
years before the Chriftian sera ; and the taking of 
Troy is fettled at about 1200 years before the 
£ime asra, and the expedition of the Argonauts at 
M50. 

Suppofing then, that the expedition of the 
Argonauts be an hiftorical faft, which I am far 
from admitting^ and which authors nj^rongfully and 

ignorantly 
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ignorantly place as the age of the difcovery of the 
art of navigation, there was more than 1500 
^ years, that the Tyrians trafficked before that pe- 
riod in the Mediterranean and its ifles. Tyre^ 
before it was deftroycd by the Perfians^ was the 
greateft maritime city that then was ; their pilots 
guided their (hips by the ftars of the Little Bear^ 
which they taught the Greeks; they cultivated 
all the fciences, and all the arts, with equal 
fuccefs. * 

Tyre was but the daughter of Sidon. Homer 
fpeaks of Sidon> and does not mention Tyre. On 
the other hand» we learn from Herodotus, that 
thefe Sidoniam themfelves were but a colony of 
Hlanders, who inhabited the entrance of the Per- 
£an gulph, oppofite the mouth of the Euphrates. 
What antiquity then can be given to thefe illand- 
crs, who formed fuch eftablifhmeqts on the coafts 
of another fea^ or on the coafts of the Mediterra- 
nean? An antiquity, that we cannot determine, 
but which we muft grant, iince it is from them that 
the moft ancient cities of the Weft of Africa, and 
of Europe, draw their origin. They wcm, in feft, 
colonies of the Indian ocean, that buift ancient 
Cadiz.* in the Atlantic ocean. Thus navigation 
muft have been perfeSed in very remote ages, to 
have eftabKflied a communication between places, 
where the fun rifes, and where it fcts. Wha| 
could have been the motives, that determined 

the& 
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tbefe iflanders of the Indiaa feas to betake themw 
fclves to the weft ward? We caanot doubt, that 
the Scythian nations of Alia moved to the ibnth 
of Perfia, and perhaps extended even to the 
ocean/' (Du Puis.) 

The great routing of the Tyrians was by Gu^ 
darz^ alias Nebuchodonofor, who, after a iiege 
of thirteen jears, drove them out, feized on the 
Tyrian fliips, and purfued them to Spain. liho^ 
bal was then governor, who, not thinking himfelf 
fafe in Spain, fled with our Coti to Ireland} where, 
according to Irifh hiftory, he met the d&tth 
ibofe who are drs^ned in the fea^ as the prophet 
Ezekiel had predided. (See my Vindication.*) 

Du Puis,'* fay the Reviewers, writes in con- 
jcfiores, which fads do not countenance, and 
which want even the fupport ci probability." 

Moft of his aflertions appear to be fuj^rted 
by hiftory; a great body of our Indo-Scytb» fet- 
tled on the Perfian gul]:^, from whom a great 

I traft 

* Ithy fays Irifli hiflory, was neither Milefian, (Scythian,) 
Omanite, Bologue, or Nemedian, but far fuperior to 
thefe. Mac Con defcehded from Itb^ and extended his 
arms tc^ the Britannic ifles and to Gaul (Liber Lecanu9» 
fol. 119} — that is^ Itb was a T^riaa. His city Was uksn 
by Nebtichodonofor 573 years B. C. ** Is this your joyous 
city/* fays Ifaiah, " whofe antiquity is of ancient days? 
Her own (hips ihall carry her afar o£F to fojoum.'' Spanifh 
hiftory afierts* that he built the city of Itho-hMh or Tbo» 
half now Santuies, (See my Vindicationi p. 304, ai^ 
Gebelin's Monde Primitif, T. VII L) 
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traA of countty on its borders w^^is named Scutbia. 

When the Indo-Scythas feized upon the pro^ 
vinces of Sufiana and Cbuliftan,'' fays the learned 
Bryant, thpy were in the pofTel&on of the navi. 
gallon of the Tigris downwards to the Perfian 
gulph, where they commenced a very early 
trade/' 

13. Reacam, to buy and fell. 
. " Cammerce fut perfonifi^. Commerce was 
made a divinity/* (Gebelin.) 

From Reacam they formed Muireachy a mer- 
chant; pi. Muireagb.* 

Mor an muireacb an tar tonn* They (the 
Scuit) were great merchants beyond feas. 

From the fame root, with the particle F; they 
formed Fiaracb^ the god of trade; in the plural, 
Fiaraghj merchants. " The Ibb fiaragb^^ fays 
O'Brien, " fettled in Galway:'^ true, for Fiaragb 
is fynonimous to Gaelibhy i. e. merchants. See 
Art. 2. From Fiarach the Latins formtd Pbryxus^ 
the god of trade. Phryxi templum et lucus in Col' \ 
chide. (PVin. et Pomp. Mela.) I 

The fable of Phryxus^ as wrought up by the | 
Greeks, (hews that he was a merchant of Colchis^ 
that traded in gold duft, coUefled, as hiftory in- 
forms us, in iheep ikins, funk in the bed of the 

Pbqfts; 

• Hence the Fo-mmreagh Afric, the king-merchants of 
Africa, as they are ftiled in Irifh hiftory ; the Bene Cmdreah- 
tttmae^ lYit children of the trading company of Carthage, as 
Plautus calls them. 
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Thajis; which,- 1 have (hewn froto Ebn Haukilj 
was praAifed id Afia, as late as the tenth centory. 
(Collcft. VoL VI.) 

" The Greeks carry Phryxus and his fiftcr 
Helle into Baotia ; which country they left, to go 
to their relative (Etisy king of Colchis. They 
mounted on the back of a ram, whofe fleece was 
of gold, and proceeded on their journey throiigh 
the air. The height, to which they were carried, 
made Helle giddy, and (he fell mto the fea. 
Phryxus gave her a decent burial on the fea 
Ihore, and after he had called the place Hellefpontj 
from her name, he continued his flight, and ar- 
rived fafe in Colchig, where he offered the ram to 
the god Mars. This ram the gods intended for 
Atbamas; the father of Phryxus, as a reward for 
his piety and religious life. (Eiis gave him ChaU 
dope his daughter in marriage, and was afterwards 
murdered by his father-in-law, who envied him 
the golden fleece. The murder of Phryxus was 
fomc time after amply revenged by the Greeks; 
it having occailoned the famous expedition at- * 
chieved under jfafon^ and many other princes of 
Greece, by the Argonautic expedition, for the re- 
covery of the golden fleece, and the punifliment 
of the king of Colchis for the murder of the foa 
of Athamas." 

By this f^|)le we learn, that the Greeks, having 
routed our L do-Scythse from their fettlements in 
Colchis, and fhared their trade, had adopted 
Phryxus as one of their divinities. 

\2 It 
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It a{^)carg, that they had dqmved-them of the 
fiiheries, as they did at length of the India trade, 
la the Iri(h language Eifg lignifics Jijbj and Reac^ 
eifg, a fifhmonger, ot fifh-feller; and this might 
well have been applied to the andent Greeks;, 
vhence, I thinks Rhaicusj which, we learn frosft 
He/^chiusj was the primitive name of the Greeks; 
and by prefixing the Scythian word gui or goij a 
nation or people^ (as in Gui'^any the white 
(haired) people> the Saxons,) came Gui-Rbaicus^ 
and c<mtraftedly Gracus^ or r^uo^. 

From Fiaraigbj merchants, with the fiiffix aoi 
or ia^ a country, probably is derived Pbrygtay 
whofe ports were noted for trade: and from the 
Irifli Toraj trade, commerce, (Art. 7.) may be 
derived Troy; as Pergama is from Burgambj a 
pleafant town or city;^ for Acmon^ one of their 
primitive chiefs, had fettled there before, and 
built a city called after his name, (p, 4.) — Eft 
vald^ probabile, quod Scytba longe ante Dardanum^ 
adhuc in primo fuo ex Armenia per Aliam minorem 
in Europam traiifitu, pro fe Trojam occupave- 
rant.'* (Otrockocfus. Orig. Hungar. p. 13.) 

The Perfians in like manner, from ^J^^J 
rukah^y mcrcimonium, formed ^J^Jf Jirooibi^ 



dawns add the letter L; ^yr\ rocal^ a merchant; 




Hindooftance furokht. The Chal- 



* Pergamai the Hirygian name of Troy, is a oortherB 
word. (Bailly to Voltaire.) 



I 
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^'bn'n hetocdl^ negotiator; x^hctice tlie Mme of 
fl[e voya^if-g licrcules. Hu^n^tA) 
Ceidiy a market, a fair; hence Cadiz* 

Oi THEIR SHIPBUILDING AND NAVIOATI6N. 

The tnfpired penman informs us, that the Cons 
of Japhet divided the ifles of the Gentiles among 
them; confequentif they were the firft navigators. 
And the next moft ancient hfftory exiftrng, which 
an IriOi fehdar would name Seanca-nafbj or the 
iritefligcncc of antiquity, confirms the Scripture^ 
by mfbrming us, that the firft builder of a SAp 
iiras Chry/or or Chtufor^ a perfon of great anti- 
quity, ai^d who navigated the feas. (Philo Biblius. J 

The doti or IticJo^-Scythiate, fons of Magog, 
fon of Japfaiet, claim this name. Carrasi in the 
Irifc, is a large fliip, and Cdrrds-faoTy or Carras^ 
/bir^ at fhfJ^-buHdef . 

" Where is Cartas^ king cf JhipsV^ (Poem of 
Ollian.) 

Cartas J 4 fhip of war. (Shaw.) It fignifies a 
ihip built with timbers and planks, bolted on, to 
difiinguife it from the Currach^ or ffrip of timbfer, 
battled and covered with hides. 

In like manner from Lmg^ a (hip, Loing-faorj 
a Ihip carpenter; Loing-feoir^ a pilot; Long bach j 
a fhipwreck. 

Long fignijSes a covering, a houfe, a bed, &c. 
like the Chal. jdd Jephan^ tegere; W»9D fephina^ 
liavis: Irifti fudhbhan^ i^xon. fuvan. Long^ AAtx- 

ment 
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inent des Chinois: Ics longs font aflez femblabiM 
% nos galeres. (Voyage de Mateli<:f, and Did. 
FureticrcO This word may have been comipu* 
pleated to the Chinefe by onr Scythian Coti; for 
the Bem^ their neighbours, were Scythian?. 
Xijfiy, lOvof /^otfoafov 2xv9«Koy. (Schol, in Djonyf.) 

" The Seres were a diflfcrent people from the 
Sinas and Sinenfes, thoqgh at laft incorporated 
with them. The chief city of th^ country was 
occupied by them, which they called after their 
own name Sera; for they were the northern 
Seres 9 ^ branch of the Cath^ian Sacse, apd they 
named the region Cathaia. From thepce they 
paffed over tq the iflands of Japan; one of whicU 
wa? from them named Sacaia.** (Bryant's Myth, 
V. IIL p. 555. Comment in Dyopifii.) 

§e(ir^ a failor; Searbaid^ the failor*s or rower's 
(cat in a boat. (O'Brien and Shaw.) Seart, a 
tranfverfe beam in a ftip. Ar. (^U? Sarij 4 
failor; badbur^ 4 board qr plank; Ar, 

AjjLs Sariat^ a tranfverfe beam in a (hip. 

S^has, a (hip; Sghd/ur^ the poop of a fliip; 
Ar, jahazy a Ihip. 

Cabals a Ihip; Cablach^ a fleet of ffiips; Ma* 
labar Koppel^ a large Ihip wjth two or three 
marts. In thp Sapfcrit they are called Nau, (Fr, 
Paoiino.) Irifli Naoi^ a fliip, 

" The veftiges of the origin of things are pre- 
fcrvcd in the etymology of languages. A fcience 
niuft be confidered as the produce of that coun- 
try, where the technical terms k makes- ufe of 

took; 
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took their rife. This is a principle not to be dif- 
puted. The place of thefe technical terms is ther 
North, wh<^e languages point out to us the origin 
of navigation.*' (Bailly to Voltaire.) 

When one nation borrows a term from ano* 
ther/* fays Captain Turner, " they are indebted 
to tbe fanic fource for the knowledge of the thing 
which is defignated.*^ It is a mod juft obfervation, 
if the Eaftern nations did not borrow thefe terms 
from our Coti or Indo-Scythae, the latter did 
from the Eaftern nations, which (Irongly marks a 
free communication with them.** 

The Dio/carij or Afaide^ the gods of voyages 
and travellers, as the names import in Irilh, (fee 
Vol. VI.) were the invention of our Coti feated 
in Colchis, where they were known by the name 
of Currabunnith^ or Corybaniesy that is, fliip- 
builders; for whicL they were remarkable, as we 
are told by Herodotus. Neptuftus autem pari 
confilio numerafle, nam dedit poteflatem naufra- 
g!s faluti effe.** (Hyginus.) Strabo, Anlmian,- 
Homer, Horace, all agree in celebrating the Di- 
ofcari as the proteftors of fcamen. 

^Ofcar in Irifli is a voyager. Afaide is from 
faidy to travel by land. Do faidh tar Alp uihi 
he travelled over all the Alps. (O'Brien.) The 
Greeks, as voyagers, borrowed the firft name: the 
Arabs, as travellers by land, the fecond. Hafe^ 
dhahy the deity prefiding over travellers. (D*Hcr- 
bclot.) Hence our Coti named them Anacesy 
defenders. Anak nie a Tlngh^rna; defend me, 

O Lord. 
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Q Lord, kS\J\ mik, fafc> ferare^ a T^tar 
word. (RkhO 

TbeM is a bill in the eountj of Conk^ iiamed 
AfFadown, i. c. Afaide dan^ the hiU of Afatde^ 
on which probably was oiHre an altar to tbefe 
pities i oa it is a rouad tower. 

The Dhfiuriy haviog bqik rafts and fhtps^*' 
fs^ys Sanchoaiafho^ " put to fea, and were call 
oi^ Qofxt under BKHm^t Oaffiui; there they ercAcd 
nn altar." 

This altar» Gebelin proves^ was dedicated to 
the god of commerce. Cqffius was filuated be* i 
Iween Phcefikia and Egypt, moft conTenieat for 
%he trade of Africa aod Afia. Here, fays he,, oa 
certain &oed days of the year, lacred to the 
Delty^ rafTembloient t^s ces peuples pour 
leor commiesce; c'e^it tout a la fois un terns de 
£s>ir;» dc pelerinage,. de f^es^. et de dances: les 
marchaads trafiquoient, les devots atloient au tem^ 
pie,, la jeunefie da^nibit, tou.tes les deurees fe veo^ 
doient bien, et chacun s'en aUoit gai, dtfpos et 
coBtent." (Alleg. Orient, p. 73.) 

Whenever the Coti had finiflied their voyage, 
they facrificed to the Diofcuri, and to die fian 
thai guided thern^ fays Irifti hiftoiiy. 

The Phoenicians,'* feys Strabo, Lib. XVL 

navigated by the in^cflion of the ftars; and 
from^ them aflronomy came to the Grcdfis." The 
Greeks may have thought it an lK>nouf to name 
the Phcpfiicians as. their mafters in aflronomy and 
Ravigation: in my opinion they were more be- 
holden 
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hoUen for it to out Indo-Scythse, xvith trbom 
thej had fuch iDtcrcourfe in Colcbis^ on the Poo^ 
tm and Etuoae fcas. 

THE con OR INDO-SCYTM INVENTED THE FIGURES OH 
THE CELESTiAI. SPHERE; PROVEI> PROM THE miSrt 

In mj ViodtcatioQ of the asnckot Hiftory of 
Ireland, printed in 1786; in the fifth volume of 
mf ColleAanea> printed ia 1790^ and hi the 
Oriental coUc£lioo> printed io London io 1798^ I 
have given my reaioAs, why the Indo-Scyth0^ 
Vftxc the authors of the figures pa oitr celeftial 
litaps: not the authors of the daffing and arrang- 
ing the conftdHations, but of the figures c£ me% 
bcafts, birds, fifltc^ &c. in^ confequcnce of that 
ammg^ent. I (hall here be as brief as pollible* 

" The Hindu zodiac,'* fays Sir Wm« Jooes^ 
^< was inventicd before the dijperftony by the firft 
progenitors of that race. It was not borrowed 
from Arabs or Greeks; and, fmce the folar divt^ 
fioQ of it in Ikufia is the fame ia fubftance with 
that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably conclude, 
fays he, that both Greeks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who firft gave names to &e 
luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language 
and religion evinces, had a common dcfccnt.'' 

Abb^ Pluchc, perfuadcd that the twelve figns, 
with their names^ had been known and ufed in 

Egypt; 
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Egjpt; knowing very well, that this anangemeot 
does not agree with the ftate of the year in Egypt, 
where the harveft is over long before Virgo ap- 
pears; and, that there falls no rain during the 
ilgn of Aquarius being vifible, &c. &c. draws this 
doable confcqucnce, that the Egyptians, were not 
the inventors of the zodiac^ but that they had 
borrowed it from an Eajlern people; and^ that 
it« invention is of a very great antiquity, anterior 
to the di/perjion. 

Jewifli authors afcribe the difcovery of the 
twelve iigns to Enoch, who was fevnth from 
Adam, and coeval with him. 

That the knowledge of the fphcre preceded 
the deluge^ is the opinion of many learned 
writers,* befidcs thofe already mentioned. 

The facred Scripture is a proof of its being 
early difcovered. GoA told our firft parents, that 
the lights in the firmament of heaven were for 
iigns and for feafons, and for days and for years/ 

That the year, by ohfervations of the con/iella* 
fmsy was divided into months, is evident by the 
detail of the flood. ** The ark refted in the feventh 
month, on the feventeenth day of the month; and 
in the tenth month, on the firft day of thermonth, 
were the tops of the mountains feen.** 

What 

* Confult Brucker, Hift. Crit. Phil. T. VI. p. 66 -r 
Hottinger, Smegma Oriental, p. 239. — Maurice, Hiih 
Hindoft. V.I. p. 304. — Barret's Enq. into the Origin of 
ilic Cunfteliations, p. 239. 
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What knowledge the Arabs had of the ftaw, 
was gathered from long experience, and not from 
any regular ftudy, or aftronomical rules. The 
Arabb, as the Indians alfo did, chiefly applied 
themfelves to obfervc the Jlxed Jiars, contrary to 
other nations, whofe obfervations were almoft 
confined to the planets : and they foretold their 
efFefls from their influences, not their nature: 
and hence arofe the difference of the idolatry of 
the Greeks and Chaldseans, who chiefly wor^ 
(hipped the planets, and that of the Indians, who 
worfliipped the fixed ftars. 

" The ftars they moft ufually foretold the 
weather by, were thofe they called anwa^ or 
houfes of the moon. Thcfe are twenty-eight in 
number, and divide the zodiac into as many parts, 
through one of which the moon pkfies every 
night ; as fome of them fet in the morning, others 
rife oppofite to them, which happens every thir- 
teenth night; and from their rifing and fetting^ 
the* Arabs, by long experience, obferved what 
changes happened in the air; and, at lengtl^ 
came to afcribe divine power to them, faying, 
that the rain was from fuch and fuch an Anwa; 
which exprcflJon Mohammed condemned, and ab» 
folutely forbad them to ufe it in the old fenfe: 
unlefs they meant no more by it, than that God 
had fo orderied the feafons, that when the moon 
was in fuch or fuch a manfion, or houfe, or at 
the rifing or fctting of fuch atid fuch an Anwa^ it 
ihould rain, or be windy, hot or cold. The old 

Arabians, 
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Arabian^, tbefefore^feem \6 have ibade to forfher 
progreft \tk aftronomy^ which ^mict thdy after-* 
wards cultiTated whh fo much futcefs wcA ap-& 
ptanfe, thin to obferve the iilfliJeDce of the ftai^ 
the weather, atod to ^ve them names: md 
this it was obvious for them to do, by rcafon of 
their ^aftoral way of life, ^ying urght and day in 
open plains. (Sec Pocock's S pec* Hift, Arab, 
p* 163, and Sale's Alcoran, p. 31.) 

Dr. Rithardfon tranftates 1^1 amvoi ftars, fei 
1!be Arab-Eng). part of bis diftionary. In tbe 
£ngliih-Arab« part of his (]i£bionary, there is no 
ftich word under ST A ft ^ or Houfes 6r Minfi6ns 
of the Mooo, or under RAIN, fa) Goihis Anma 
is mot to b)s found* 

in ItrOEn Ain-bhi figniiies the raitiy planet;* pK 
Ahrtbigb^ provounced aiww^i the raiay feaffoas^ 
(Sbaw,. O'Brienv)! Ainbheach^ (ainwfeah) h c* 
divra imbdha no fiarth^m^ 1. AinbbeSi mutfa 
wctorraiiQw (O'CJcry.) 

Imjiadb a eaoragb a fiudbh M cMbbigb; " he 
dr(Sive hi${ flieep froiti th<^ mountams m (be ainwy 
ofT itainy feafons/' (Vita Brog.) 

I ka^ve the reader tb j«dgc, if the Arabs or the 
Gotiy i;. th^j Indo»^Scyth*y (fromi whom dfej 
fcended the Irifb,) wei*e tht amhors of this obfer-i 
♦atidm 

Th< region of C(9A:;&w, (the^early fettlement 
df onrCoti,) was fwmed and fetrlcd/* S^^%App(H 
hnim^ in his Argonauts, " belt«^e many of thd 
conftcllations were formed." That is, before onr 

Coti 
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Coti had formed the figures of the celedial 
fphere; which, it appears for reafons to be here- 
after given, could not be completed, before the 
junftion of the Co// of the weft and of the eaft, that 
is, of Colchis and of Scyfhia Limyriea^ (between 
the Indus and Ganges); and, before from their 
united obfervations, they formed the figures of 
the celeftial fphere from the celeftial letters, which 
the Chalda^ans had ufed to form the confteilations* 
The moft ancient account of aftronomical 
charts with the Greeks,* is the fphere, whiqh, 
they fay, was invented by Chiron and Mufaus^ 
two of the Argonauts. Sir Ifaac Newton thinks 
this fphere muft have been invented before tho 
voyage of the Argonauts, bec^ufe the fhip Arga 
is thereon depidled. 

Had this fphere been conftraSe4 by the Argom 
nauts, and had they wiihed to convmemorate the 
cnterprize, by placing the (hip amongft the ftars, 
they would certainly have chofen a conftellatioa, 
which was confpkuous to Greece; and not one, 
the viiible ftars of which were too minute to 
traft the attention, or to be of the Icaft ufc in the 
direftion of their navigation. 

" The attributing the invention to the Argo- 
nauts,'^ fays Dr. Richard fon, iieems to be a 
fundamental error, into which Sir Ifaac Newton 
has fallen, even in his own line. Campus , the 
chief ftar of ^gOy is only thirty-feven degrees, 
from the fouth pole; the greateft part erf th« 
eonfteliation 19 ftill nearer to it. The. courfe of 

the 
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fhc ftippofed voyage from Greece to Colchis Iic$ 
between 39 and 45 degrees of north latitude. A 
fcw only of the lefler ftars can polEbly be feen in 
the whole track; whilft thofe of the firft magni- 
tQde> and which alone are deferving of notice in 
every aftronomical obfervation, are, in thofe parts, 
totally invifible/* 

This conftellation was vilible to our Limyrican 
Scythians fettled between the Indus and Ganges, 
whofe country extended to cape Comorin in 8 
degrees of north latitude. 

Coeli autem regio auftralls infra horizontem 
deprimitur, et diverfant iiderum formam exhibit ; 
ita ut Diodorus Samias de Indis aarrat, qui cum 
ad Limyricen navigant, Taurum in medio cobIo, et 
Pleiades ad antennas medias habent: qui vero ad 
Azaniam navigant, ad ilellam Canobumy qua? ibi 
Equus dicitur, curfum dirigunt, atque inter ca 
Jpricius refonat, aliaque multa hujufmodi narrat.'' 
(Moiis Choron. Geogr. p. 336.) 

We have the authority of Dionyfius Per., that 
thefe Indo or Limyrican Scythians formed the 
ftarry lights into fchemcs; and it appears, that 
when they returned to their brethren in Colchis, 
they jointly formed thofe figures we find on the 
celeftial globe, which had been defigned originally 
by the Cbaldaans^ with what they denominated 
the celejiial alphabet; that is, they marked the 
lettm of the alphabet with ftars, and then im- 
printed them, or depided them on paper, lb as to 
form the group of ftars in each conftellation. The 

Scythians 
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Scythians read thefe letters in their own language, 
and what the word fignified in their own language 
became the name of the confteliation. 

And this is the reafon, that the conftellations 
will not correfpond to any particular fpot on the 
globe. Therefore Sir Wm. Jones was right in 
averting, that the Hindu zodiac was not borrowed 
from Arabs or Greeks, but from fome older na- 
tion, who firft gave names to the luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus 
had a common defcent. And this will account for 
Sir William's furprlze to find Bears with long tails 
on the celeftial globe. 

It is very remarkable, that the poet Diony- 
fius, havipg defcribed all the nations of the known 
world, concludes with the Indo-Scyfba: of whom 
he gives a more ample and a more particular ac- 
count, than of any who have preceded. He 
dwells long upon their habit and manners; their 
rites and cuftoms: their merchandize^ induftry, 
and knowledge: and has tranfmitted fome excel- 
lent fpecimens of their ancient hiftory." (Bryant.) 

Dionyfius Perieg. v. 

Upon the banks of the great river Ind 

The Southern Scuta dwell: which river pays 

It's wat'ry tribute to that mighty fea 

Stiled Erythrean. Far remov'd its fource 

Amid the ftormy clifFs of Caucafus : 

Defcending thence through many a winding rale. 

It feparates vaft nations. To the w^ft 

Th' 
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Th* Oxitx lire and Aribesi and then 
The Ara-Coii fiiin'd for &ien getr^ &c. &C« 

To 'num'rate al]» who rove this wide domain 
Surpafies haman pow*!: the gods can telf. 
The gods aloBe; for notfaiDg's hid from Heaven. 
I^et it fttSce» if I their worth declare. 
Tbefe were the firft great founders in the world. 
Founders of cities, and of mighty ftatcs: 
Who (heVd a path through feas before unknown i 
And when doubt reign'd, and dark uncertainty. 
Who rendered life more certain. They firft viewed 
The fiarry lights, aad fitrwud them kUo fchmes. 
In the firft ages, when the foiis of men 
Knew not which way to turn them, they aiEgo'd 
To each his jufl department $ they beftow'd 
Of land a portion, and of fea a lot; 
And fent each wand'ring tribe far off, t6 (hare 
A diftrent foil and climate. Hence argfe 
The great diverfity, fo plainly feeot 
^d nations widely le?ered. 

Such is the charaiifter givea hj the poet Dk>- 
nyiias of the Indian Scythas, under Tarioi^s deoo- 
minatioos. They were fometimes called Phwd* 
ces; and thofe of that name in Syria were of 
Cnthic cxtraftion, as I have before (hewn. 

To them alfo is attributed the moft ratbnal 
;^nd amufing game called Chefs. We are more- 
over indebted to thcra for the ufc of thofe cyphers 
or figures, commonly termed Arabian; an inven- 
tion of great confcquence, by which the art of 
numeration has been wonderfully expedited and 
improved. 

Wherever 
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Wherever this great family fettled, they were 
fuperior in fcience: and, though they degenerated 
by. degrees, ;ind were oftentimes overpowered by 
a barbarous enemy, which reduced them to a 
ftate of obfcurity, yet fome traces of their origi- 
nal fuperiority were in mod places to be found, 
as among the Turdetani of Spain, &c. &c." 
(Bryant.) 

That our Aire Coti^ feated on the Indus and 
fea coaft in India Limyrica, were the Phoinicesj 
or merchants of that country, I am convinced ; 
and that they named the fea, into which the Soor 
or Indus empties itfclf, Oirthear-riany^ihzx is, the 
Eaftern fea, (O'Brien and Shaw,) which the 
Greeks, to humour their fancy, converted into 
Erythraan^ or the Red fea. For the Erythraean 
iea is fuppofed by moil writers to be the fame as 
the Arabian gulph* 

As to the game of Chefs, if our Coti were not 
the inventors of it, they certainly were taught it 
in the Eaft; for the names of the game are, to 
this day, the fame in Irifli as inrArabic and Pcrfic, 
(Sec my Coll. Vol. V.) 
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The Cdcftial Alphabet of the ChaMaEaw. 



« In various cffays, that great linguift, Sir 
William Jones, unequivocally affented to the 
prevalence of ouTprinuuy tongue throughont*' 
early branches of the Noacbic family, refieniiig 
even the fublime invention of letters, and the on- 
gin of Ajinmmy itfelf, in which fcicnce it appesB 
ettrcmdy {vobable the celeftial qfierifmt vx" 
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firjl dejtgnated by the tetters of the alphabet j to the 
children of Ham in Chaldd?a.^^ (Maurice^s DIf« 
fertation on the Literature of the ancient Indians^ 
London, 1800.) 

In the fifth volume of my Collcftanea, printed 
in 1790, I averred this to be the faft; and, that 
the Indo^Scythse, (from whom the Irifh dcfccnd- 
ed,) on forming thefe charaders into words, tran*- 
ilated them by their own language, and thus 
formed the pifturcs we now find on the celcftial 
globe; that is, in the words of Dionyfius, they 
formed them into fchemes. 

Thefe charafters were placed in fuch manner 
as to reprefent the ftars of the confteilation. For 
example. 

The Great Bear was thus reprefented 
^ ^ ^ forming the word niK, in Roman 
letters TRA; and, being read from right to left, 
as the Chaldee and Hebrew are, they form the 
word ART, which in Iriih, and in no other Ian* 
guage, that I can difcoycr, fignifies a Bear^ the 
name we know that conftellation by. Hence the 
Greek apktos. ; 

In like manner the Little Bear or Waggon is 
thus formed <^ ^ or ^k; in Roman letters 
SA, from the right reading AS; and As or Ais, 
in Iri(h, fignifies plauftrum, a waggon, wane, or 
cart, fynonimous to Drubb; and Dhroob is the 
Indian name of the pole and polar (lar. 

The laft ftar in the plauftrum, in the angle of 
the letter ^, is called in Irifh Niatba; from the 
K 2 negative 
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negative ne^ and the verb tdth'am^ to turn; aV 
much as to fajf, that which turns not; becaufc 
this ftar is fo near the pole, that its revolution is 
fcarccly difcernible, and for this reafon it is ciaiUcd 
the polar ftar. Buxtorf fays the Chaldasans 
called it Nni'* lOTHA, but gives neither expla- 
nation nor derivation of the word. It is extraor- 
dinary, that the Iroquois of North America name 
this ^xlate ouatenjis^ or that which turns not 
(Lafitau.) The Arabs call it tjC^ jude, that 
is, the ultimate ftar;* whence, with the prefix T, 
the Irifti Tuadh, the north pole. 

For the fatisfaftion of tHe reader^ the conftel- 
lations of the northern pole, from the Chalda&an 
celeftial chart, are hereunto annexed. (PL IL fig. i .) 

• Between the two former conftellations arc the 
letters nni HIRB SHN, which being read 
from right to left form Nabas Bariab^ which in 
Irifii and in Chaldsean fignify, the ferpent of the 
pole. This is the Sifumara of the Brahmins, 
which in the Malabar dialed is the name of the 
crocodile. 

The conftellation of the Bull is formed with the 
letters msn or BRAT; and, being read from 
right to left, form the word Tarby which in Irifh 
fignifies a bull, or the father of generation. 

The idea of reprefcnting a domeftic rural fccnc 
feems to have occurred in this conftellation. Be- 
tween the letters n and ^^ is a dufter, called by 
our Coti EID, that is, young cattle. At a dit 
tance^bove N is another clufter of five ftars, fur- 

/Tounding 
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rounding one of greater magnituic. A better J 
device for fuch a cl after could not have been 
taken, than that of a hen and chickens; and this 
is the name of that clufter in Irifti, viz. Cearc^in, 
pronounced Karkein. 

Of thefc, the Greeks formed their Hyades and 
Pieiadgs, We have authority for the Iri(h nan^p 
of this cluft^r. " C^idam Talmudiftge dicunt, c^p^ 
Scytha et Aramai antiquitus Pleiades vocabant ; 
CERGINAS, ficut Latini Virgilias et PuIicineU \ 
las— rurfus locum gcncrationis et patriam Pleia* j 
dum vetufto vocabulo Cercinas Mauri vocant, ut i f ^ 
Diodorus in 4® libro/' ( Annius de Antiq. Etru- [ 
riae, p. 349.) ^ : 

The Indians call this clufter TjllaloU'Codi^ and \ 
Cartigueyj fignifying the hen and chickens. (Tables 
Aftr. du P. du Champ. Aftronom. Indienne, par 
Bailly..) The Hebrews undoubtedly adopted this 
name; hence in Job x^viii. 33, ^ullina fu^r 
pulhs Juos. 

In like manner the celeftial letters anM or ^ 
ARG, inclofe the principal ftars of the conftdla- 
tion Argo; excepting one bright ftar, which falls 
under the body of the ftiip, and that was named 
Qmn-'Cb^ or the bright ftar of the water; whicngc 
Canopus, and Cann/ear^, the failor -s bright ftar,* 

the 

^ Cannf a bright fiar; it means lumxnoirs» whence >Ctfim, ^ /xX^Jvu. 
the fall moon. (Shaw.) Qanoput Canobtu^ a ftar in the 
lottthern hcmifphere. (Ainfw.) Sidus ingcns et clarum, Cai- 
nopus. (PliD.) "Conn fedra^ the failor-S: 4iright .fiar: .the 

Gre^ksy 
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I the polar ftar. But Jrg in Inihy zad in Sanfeit, 
' ' iignifies a ihip, and hence the name of the con* 
j ftcllation. 

j Arak^ Ark or Arg in Pcrfian Iignifies a 

/ j mariner. 

< Art, or the Bear, being the conftellation, by 
which our Coti at firft dircftcd their courfe from 
Colchis, they formed the word art^raigbim^ to 
navigate, to fail a fiiip. 

Arg9 a ftiip, appears rather to betoken a pirate 
fliip, from argaim^ to plunder, whence Arg^ a 
bcro^ a champion; for piracy and plundering 
were, in thofc days, efteeraed heroic aftions. Ar^ 
^amith^ piuodering failors, pirates, approaches (o 
near to Argonaut, that if I faid it was the deriva* 
tion of the word, I believe it would not be far 
from truth; for, if ever fuch an expeditbn did 
take place, it was to plunder the Coti^ aad to 
drive them out of Colchis.* 

Bochart 

Oreeks, atccordlng to cuftom^ changed it to Kt;»o; «^pa, i« e. 
Canis cao4^ Cyn^ura, a name without a meaning, of wiucb 
(i^reaft^r. Conn'OcbSra, the bright fiar of the mefieogerSy 
(he ftar that guided the Magi to our Saviour^ hence it Is the 
Irifh name for the Epiphany. Sanfcrit, Hircarah, a meftnger. / ;^ 

* Geb^lio fees allegory in the hjftory of the Argonauts | 
the Weeks perfonified the 50 fons of Hercules, the dOdangh* 
ters of £ndyimon» the 50 Pallaptides, the 50 children of 
Priam $ it is certainly the iame, he adds, of the 50 or 53 
heroes, that embayed in the fliip Aroos, and that took the 
pame of Argonauts, This e:q>«&tioq pf 50 heroes, 6m 
fpo<|uea pf the celeftia) nm, or af4he golden fleece, incoiH 

leiKib^ 
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Bochart derives Jrgo from the Chaldee or * 
Phosnician arca^ long; as if the Argo vrzs ' 
the firft long (hip bnilt. The Argonantic expe- 
dition did not take place till abont 1500 before 
Chrift. The Indians and Indo-Scythians had long 
(hips five hundred years before that a»ra. The 
Fir Bolg, that is, the Viri Bologues of the Indus, 
uvere called by the Indo-Scythae Fir Galian^ or 
Viri Galian, becaufe Ihey navigated that river in 
round veflels made with wicker and covered with 
hides." (Keating.) Bochart informs us, that the 
navy of Tyre confided of two forts of vefTels; the 
one being round ihips, which they denominated 
Cauli; the other long (hips or galleys, that is 
jlrco^ accQrding tp this author. (Bochart. Sacr# 



fignifics a large (hip, navis major, (Gol.) but it may 
ilill mean the large round or rather oval veflels, 
which the Indians and others ufed on the Indus 
and Ganges. (See Maurice on the Navigation of 
the Indians, Ind. Antiq. Vol. VI.) 

To conclude this article. The art o( navigation 
was particulariy attended to by the ancient Iri(hp 
By the fragment of a Breitbamhan law, which 
was in my pofle(fion, and now in the library of 
Trinity College, it is declared, « that an Ollamh 
w profeiTor, for in(lru£ting youth in veterinary 
knowledge^ (hall recdve three Eneaclann and 





Khalion in Arabic 



one 



teftlbly includes a namber of aHegoricd otjcat. (Hifi. AU 
leg. da Caleodrier, p. 4730 
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one fisvdttth} fbr hufbandqr and agnculturey three 
Eneaclanh and three fevenths^: for Metiackt at 
fearr^ fupcrior navigatioa or ieamanfliip, five 
Eneaclann and the fifth of an Eanmaide: for Af^ 
Hacbt iftainiy the fbcond clafs in navigationi but 
two EHeaclann and one fcventh.* 

MeiHacht^ the art of navigation; Meiliacb and 
Meikchoir^ a failor, are all oriental words. Cfat 
n'?^ malachy nauta, a failon (Plantavit.) At. 

mulawby a failor; c:<0^ melabetj tbs 
Hrt of navigation; Perf (^^^^^i^JLo mullahee. rhn 
malacby a failor, according to Bnxtorf, is derived 
frotn rbi:i'mlacbj fal; U'hence the Irifli Moluaebj 
ti fait marfli. Sicut Melacb^ (n^t)) i. e. nantfl? 
qui dormit in navi. Prov. 23, 24. 

8ear^ a failor; Searbaid^ the failor^s feat or 
t>oard in a boat, in which they fit to row; SearU 
the tranfvcrfe beam. (O'Brien, Shaw.) Thefe 
Idfo are all Oriental terms, and are clear evidences 
'^here the Coti learned the art of navigation. 

Cann-fearay the failor's bright ftar, or polar 

ftarj 

* Hqw iptich the Eneaclann^ or full Eineac was^ I cao- 
pot difcover, Enedafif in my old gloffary, is explaioed by 
fiiric ^nd Dire^ a tax or price of value of the thing. jEiric 
again is explained by the Hebrew heracf a tax: he ta^ed 
the land every one according to heracn) his taxatioft; 

whit he was worth; hence Einch the fine f6r injtnihMighter 
in the old IriHi laws. Again, Eineac is explained to be 
fine paid to a chief for protedlion: Tug ceud bo in a eineachi 
he gave ^ hundred cows for hi ^ pfotedion. Of the EaamaiJe 
I meet with no es^planatioq in any booH in mjif<t&l&€^. 
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ftar; the J^ha^ ck that which turns tiot, tft 

Ar. {JJ^ farii a failor; badbar^ z 

board or plank; a^j^U^ fariaty the franfi/ierfe 
beam in a ihip. (Rkh.; 

Cann-faora was turned to Cynofum^ from tank 
i. e. eanis cauday the lefler bear ftar; by ob* 
ferving which the mariners of Tyre and SidoQ 
fteered their courfe, as the Grecians did by the 
other. (Ainfworth.) 

. The ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com- 
Bseocement of the iixth -century before Chrift^ bf 
the Afiyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, c^ilcxl 
iS»rth into a£kion the dormant ambition of Athens, 
to pcfiefs the palm of eommerce^ and the fove- 
rdgnty of the ocean. Their progrefs, however^ 
in navigation, was neceflarily flow, from the in« 
fant (late of aftronomical fcicnce among them, 
lincc, as yet, they only knew to fteer the courfe 
of their veflcls by the ftars in the Urfa-major; a 
moil uncertain guide in remote and hazardous 
voyages, fince that conftellation very impcrfeSIy 
points out the pole, and the flars in its extremities 
are at the diftance of above 40 degrees from it. 
It was not till Thales^ the inventor, (according to 
the Greeks,) of the afterifm of the Lejfer Bear^ 
had returned from Egypt, that they became ac- 
quainted, and were able to fail by the unerring 
light of the pole-ftary (Maurice, Indian Anti- 
quities, Vol. VI. p. 398.) To this learned author 
(h$ reader is referred for the early knowledge o£ 

the 
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the Indians in commerce and navigation. From 
the Inftitutes of Menn^ which Sir Wih. Jones, hj 
aftronooaical obfervations, has fixed to about the 
twelfth century before Chri(|, the learned author 
fliews, that they navigated the ocean with their 
merchandize. And from them, and from the 
Tjrrtans, doubtlefs, our Scythse were inftrofied in 
the art. • > 

It appears from hiftory, that our Scythas Goti 
were alfo capable of forming geographical charts, 
as well as celeftial. Euftathius his verbis in 
epiftola Dionyfio praefixa — Sefoftris autem^^gyp. 
tins, ut aiunt, cum multum terrarum peragrafTet, 
tabulis defcriptionem edidit mirabili arte, quam 
non folum^gyptiis fed Scythis impertiri dignatos 
eft/' Scythis, id eft Colchis. (Bochart. Geogr. 
IV. c. 32.) 
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CHAP, VI. 

THAT THe-MIMITIVE INHABITANTS OF THESE WESTEUK 
ISLES CAME FROM PERSU AND ARMENIA. 

" Thus It has been proved by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning,'' fays Sir Wm. Jones, " that 
a powerful monarchy was edabiiihed in Iran, long 
before the Aflyrian; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, though if any chufe to call it Cufian, 
Cafdean or Scythian, we fhall not enter into a de- 
bate on m.ere names; that it fubfifted many cen- 
turies; and, that its hiftory has been engrafted on 
that of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies 
of Ayodhya and Indrapreftha; that the language 
of the Jlr^ Perfian empire was mother of the San-^ 
ferity and eonfequently of the Zend znA Parji^ as 
well as of the Greeks Laiin^ and Gothic; that 
the language of the AlTyriians was the parent of 
Chaldaic and Fahlavi; and the primary Tarta^ 
rian language alfo had been current in the fame 
empire. 

From ctefc examination I am pcrfeSly con- 
vinced, that the Pahlavi was a diale£i of the Chal- 
daic; fo called either from the heroes who fpoke 
it in former times, or from Pahlu, a trad pf land, 
which included, we are told^ fome confiderablc 
cities of Irak. From all thcfe fads it is a neccf- 

farjr 
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fary confcqucncc, that the oldcft difcovcrablc lan- 
guages of Perfia were Chaldaic and San/crif; 
and, that when they had ceafed to be chajha, or 
vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were dedaccd 
from them rcfpeftively ; and the Par/ij cither from 
the Zend, or immediately from the dialeft of the 
Brafamans; but all had, perhaps, a mixture of the 
Tartarian." 

' REMARK. 

Here we have an example of this great man's 
penetration: in the Irifh CAa/a is vernacular. It 
is commonly ufed with the prefix du, a country, 
traft or i?egion. Du-ebaj Lcby v^rn^ixhr. (Shaw.) 
foclaitb cruMdbe duangdhu du^hais; bard 
words in our ^macular tongue. (O'Ciery in the 
dedi<:atIon of bis Gloflary of hard words.) Caif^t 
a di&ionary, in Iri(h, and Cojha the fame, in 
Sanfcrit, are probably from the fame root. Cwfe 
mr bhreithrj the great Le»con of words, is the 
title of a-mattuTciipt d^ionary of the Iriih now in 
iDy p(yl&i&on. 

" We.difcover therefore in Perfia,** adds Sir 
William, " at the carlieft dawn of hiftoiy, the 
three diilind races of men, whom«I defcribed on 
fbmer ^e(^afions as pqfieflbrs of India j Arabia^ 
'^artary: and whether they were colIede4 in 
k^in^hom diftant regms, or diverged from it^ as 
from a common centre, we fhali cafily determine 
by the< foUowing confidcratioas, 

"Let 
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Let us obfcrvc, in the firft -p)ace> the central 
pofitioQ of Iriln, which is bounded by Arabia, bf 
Tartary^ and by India: whilfl Arabia lies conti* 
guous to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, 
and divided even from the fkirts of India by at 
coniiderable gulf; no country therefore, but Pcr- 
iia, fcems fo likely to have fent forth its colonies 
to all the kingdoms of JJta. The Brahmans could 
never have migrated from India to Iran, becaufc 
they arc cxprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exift* ' 
ing laws to leave the region, which they inhabit 
at this day: the Arabs have not even a tradition 
of an emigration into Perlia before Mohammed, 
nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their 
beautiful and extenfive domains; and as to the 
Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory of their de- 
parture from their plains and forefts, till the inva** 
lion of the M^^ifx, who, according to etymologifts^ 
were the fons of Madac; and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Affyrian family/* 

The three races therefore, whom we have 
already mentioned, (and more than three we hav^ 
not yet found,) migrated from Iran^ as from their 
common country. 

And thus the Saxon chronicle^ Ifrefume from 
good authority^ brings the firjh inhabitants of Bri^ 
tain from Armenia; while a late wry learned 
writer (Pinkerton) concludes^ after all his labo* 
rious refearches^ that the Goths and Scythians 
came from Perfia: and another (the author of tjiis 
elTay) contends wth great force^ that both the 

Irijh,. 
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Irijhy and alp) the Britons, proceeded Jeverallj firm 
the borders of the Cafpian; a coincidence of conclu^ 
Jions from different media, by perfons wholly uneon^ 
ne^ted^ which could fcarce have happened^ if they 
were not grounded on folid principles ^ 

We may therefore hold this prqpofition 
firmly, cftablilhed, that Zri/i or Perfta, in its largcft 
fenfe, was the true centre of population^ of know^ 
ledge, of languages, and of arts; which, inftead of 
travelliog weftward only, as it has been fancifully 
fuppofed, or eaflward, as might with equal reafoa 
have been aflerted, were expanded in all durec- 
tions, to all regions of the world, in which the 
Hindu race had fettled under various denomina- 
tions." (Jones on the Perfians. Af. Ref. Vol. I.) 

" The language of the firft Perfian empire," 
fays this great fcholar, was mother of the San- 
fcrit, and cpnfequently of the Zend and Parii, as 
well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothick." 

Can there be a greater inftance of the old IrHh 
having been that firft Perfian language, than the 
many examples I have given? 

In the preface to my Profpcftus of an Irifh 
Diftionary, I have given a lift of 200 words the 
fame in Irijh as in the Zend and Pahlavi; of 400 
words the fame in IriJh 2ind the Hindoo/ianee ; and 
I can produce as^many in the IriJh and Sanfcrit. 

I will here give a few ftrong eicamplcs in all 
thofe dtale£ls« 

" We can hardly doubt," fays Sir William 
Jones, the Cujb of Mofes, and the Valmic 

of 
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of the Brahmins^ was the fame perfon/' (Dif* 
courfc IX.) 

" Valmicj'' fays Mr. Wilkins, was the Jlr/l 
poet of the Hindoos, and fuppofed author of the 
Ramadan, 

•* He was, as it were, another Valmic, born in 
the dark age of impiety, amongft a dresidful and 
cruel race of mortals; was a devota man, whp 
difplayed the learning of the Veds^ in books of 
moral tales/' (Wilkins on the Buddal infcription. 
Af. Ref. Vol. II. p. 319.) 

The Irilh have no V confonant, and therefore 
write the name with F. FealmaCj a learned man, 
a prieft, a monk, a friar, a religious perfon* 
(O'Brien.) Fealmac, a learned man. (ShawO 

Fealmac mac foghlama; the fon of fcience and 
learning. (O'Clery.) 

Fealmac mac uada^ feal, file. Fealmac^ fon of 
eloquence and fong. (Perf. ada^ fong, elo- 
quence, voice, expreflion.) Feal is file^ a pried 
and a poet. (Cormac. Gloif.) 

Cujh was fo named becaufe of his fanAity; 
diftus Cujb propter fanilitatem. (Hyde.) 

CuJh is written in Irifh Coisj i. e. a priefl- 
Cois^reicbam is to confecrate. In the Syrian and 
TTyrian ^^Dn chaji^ fanftus; Hindooftance Cazee^ a 
pried; in the Phrygian Cots. And according to 
Hefychius, Cois was a title of the priefts of the 
Cabiri; deities that originated with our Coti. (See 

Vol. VI.) Kciij Iff 605 KABBiPflN o KoAai^m (fmtt, oij ya^ 
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l«nK- (Hcfjrcbius.) Ptintco-Maltefc &• 
ierdos. (Agios. Dizion. Pan. Malt.) 

But Valmic was prieft and poet mih the Bra« 
BiDs; fo is Fealmacj in Irifli hiftory^ Feal is file* 
%^ phtlehy un miniftre d'un temple chcz les 
Phcniciens. (Abb^ Mignot* Mem. de Litter. 
T. XXXVII.) Syris rh^ phelah^ colerc eft, et 
Tenerari. N^yi ""Th^ "^D cal philahi Baala^ om^ 
nes cultores Baal. (Bochart.) Ftle^ a poet, in 
Iriih, is from a very different root. In the fifth 
volume of the Colledanea, I have (hewn^ that the 
tree was the fymbol of knowledge , and of litera- 
ture; and that the vine was adapted to verfe and 
fong: hence not %ama is to prune the vine, to 
ling a fong. So in Arabic and Hebrew Jo fiU 
and ^^79 phill^ putare vitem, et putare rationes. 

Comharha. No word in the Iriih language has 
been more mifconftrued and miftaken. O'J^ien 
iays, it was the title of the fucceflbr to a biihop's 
lee. Comharha Phaitrice^ St. Patricias fucceflbr* 
CombarbaPbedair^ St. Peter's fucccffor, the Pope; 
but as he was copartner in church lands, the title 
mud be derived from comb and forbay land* 
(O'Brien.) 

Comar and Ciomar^ was the title of a prieft 
with the pagan Irifh. (Vindication, p« 443O 
Perit/olj in his Cofmographia, (written in He- 
brew,) calls the Chriftian priefts Cumarim^ by 
way of derifion; on which Hyde remarks, loia 
Ccbanim, Chriftianos miifionarios vocat Cunwrim^ 

u c. 
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i. e. Atratos, puUatos, vocabub idolorum facrifi- 
culos femper notante. 

And Millius, illud nomen derivari a radice HDD 
camar^ incendit, arfit, inceDdere, non vero nigrum 
fieri fignificarc, ct e thure incenfo res futuras di- 
vinabant. (DilT. p, 222.) 

The Ciomar officiated to Moloch. (Spencer, 
Vol. I. p. 369O 

The fons of God took wives of the daughters 
of man. (Gen. ch. v.) It is remarkable, that in 
the Chaldec Paraphrafe the fons of God arc 
called NniDD Cimoria^ and, fays the Talmud, in 
the Arabic they arc called Al-Chimary that is, 
holy men. nniD comar^ facrificulus, facerdos 
gentilis et idololatricus. (Buxtorf.) 

In Syriac 2*1 nKDD comar-raba^ fummus facer- 
dos. And hence, by contraftion, the Irifh Co- 
marba^ for Raba in Irifli is of the fame fignifica- 
tion, as 7M^ rabah in Hebrew and Syriac, viz. to 
multiply, to be great, large, many, to magnify ; 
as a noun adjeAive, overmuch, and is applied to 
any thing that exceeds in quality or quantity; 
hence the Irifli rabhaeh^ fruitful j raibhy rape, 
becaufe of its great produce. 2"l rabh^ or rav^ 
is now generally written ro in Irifli. Parkhurft 
derives the Englifli rabbit from this word, becaufe 
of its great increafe. So from its monthly partu- 
rition it reprefents the moon with the Bramins. 

Ceadalj Cadal, Ceadas^ i. e. Draoi, (Cormac); 
Cadal fignifies a draoi, a prieft. Perf. dru or 
daru^ a prieft, a wife man. Cad and Cadeas in 

L Irifli, 
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Irilh, fignifies holy, facrcd. itro Codejhj a pricft, 
with the PhoeQicians. (Suidas.) Cadai smd Cois 
were the names given to the priefts of the Cabiri 
by our Coti, atid thefe were all the invention of 
the Coti or Indo-Scythse, when fettled in Colchis. 
" Coesy hi forfitan miniftri ab Etrufcis Ciidofi di&i 
funt, quorum meminit Dionyflns Hal. Iiis verbis 
Ocroc h 9r«f» Tv^pwwj, &c. quae autem aptid Etruf- 
cos, ac prius etiam apnd Pclafgos, inCuretum, 
tt magnorum deorum tnyfteriis peragebant ii, qui 
vocabantur CADOLIj haec ininifteria eodcm 
modo facerdotibus pr^iefhibant, qui nunc ^ R<»na- 
nis dicuntur Camilii. Cutetiifs eofdem ac Cabiros 
ct Corybantes fuifle, jam fatis exploratuln eft." 
^ ^ (Gori..Ant. Etrufc. V. IL p. 336.) Punico-Mi^- 
^cfe ^oddiejffhy meffa, a ^uaddisy fanto. (Dizion. 
Pun. Malt. Agius.) 

Maolj pronounced meely k fervant devoted to 
^ • , Tome religious order. It was anciently, out of 
reverence to famts, prefi^ced to the name m chrif- 
i0tyy^ tk^ tening, as Maol Columchilte. CO^Brren,) In 
cmP l^aif JEthiopic, M/>/, is to adore, to worihip. Qad- 
milus^ Cqfmilusy Cadmelus^ Catnillus^ Phoenicfe, 
minifter dedrura. (Bochart.) 

Sruthy a man in religious orders, though not 
yet promoted to holy orders. (O'Brien.) What 
Dr. O'Brien means by this difference I don't 
comprehend. It is evident he has miftaken, for 
in the Chaldee r\TW fruth^ minifterium, ct max^ 
ivii facrtmy veluti facerdotum, qui vocantur mi- 
niftri altaris. Joelj c. i. v. 13. £t miniftri Domini, 

quia 
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qiaia Domino in akari mioiilrabaat. Idem^ v. 9^ 
(Bocljait, Buxtorf.) 

From all thcfe evidences combined I condo^ 
with certainty, that the ancient Irifh, who firft 
inhabited thefe Weftern iilands, were Indo-8cy- 
thians^ that is, ancient Perfians, who were the firft 
oavigatots and traders to the coaft of the JPontus 
and Emxine^ and afterwards to Zurope^ Thalt 
they were the Phoinice^ (fuppofed Phoenicians of 
Tyre,) that are mentioned to have traded with 
the Britifh ifles from Spain; and, that they had 
an kitcrcourfe with the Fxhmuirengh Afrk^ <x 
kii^-merchants of Africa, the Carthaginians.; 
taught them the way to Britain, and who, jealous 
of their trade, purfued them to Ireland, wher« 
they conquered them fo far, as to lay them ^nder 
tribute for max^ ycars^ as U\Qx hiftory fets 
Forth. 

That they brought with them the art of navf* 
^tton, and a knowledge of the flars to giiide 
them : the art of fuflng and working metals; of 
making ^Ia&; arithmetical £gtires and Pelafgian 
letters; together with an ogham ^ ^nyflerious 
character : of all which ^onumesUs remain, and 
are almoft daily found, as the bogs are cleared 
away — that, like their Afiatic brethren, they 
inad<s no ftone buildings, the fire tower excepted, 
which was copied from the mod ancient pagodas 
of India, as explained in Vol. VI. — that before 
Chriftianity was introduced two idolatrous reli- 
gions prevailed, that of the ancient Perfians, and 
^ 2 that 
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that of the Chaldseans, the latter introduced by 
the Dedanite colony; but both worlhippedthc fun, 
moon, planets, and fire, and at length coalefced 
into one. 

Thefc obfervations are fubmitted to the public 
with great deference. Belief ought to be propor- 
tioned to evidence; and evidence, in my opinion, 
has not been wanting. Let the fafts here re- 
corded fpeak for themfelves; they are told in a 
ftyfe, plain and unadorned — for, as Dr. Johnfon 
obfcrves, a man, uneducated or unlettered, may 
fometimes ftart a ufeful thought, or make a lucky 
difcovery, or obtain by chance fome fccrct of na- 
ture, or fome intelligence of fafts, of which the 
mod enlightened mind may be ignorant, and 
which it is better to reveal, though by a rude and 
unikilful communication, than to lofe for ever by 
fupprefling it. 

** Ce font les debris de ces anciennes hiftoires, 
que nous nous occupons dc ralferabler, a fin dc 
renouer la chaine qui unit enfemble les dijfferens 
liecles, ct les dijfferentes nations, dont le temps a 
detruit prcfque tous les monumens, ct efface les 
traces/* (Dupuis fur les Pclalgues.) 
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CHAP. VII. 

ACCOUNT OF AN INSCRIPTION IN OGHAM CHARACTERS, 
ON AN ANCIENT SILVER BROACH FOUND 
IN IRELAND. PL. IIL 

Hitherto i havf not met with the Ogham 
charafters but in infcriptions on ftones. Sir James 
Ware indeed informs us, that he had a book 
written throughout in the Ogham. That book 
is not now to be found. Nor do we find any 
MSS. in the Pclafgian charafter; yet doubtlefs it 
was in ufe, as we find an infcription to Belus, on 
an ahar in the county of Kilkenny, difcovered by 
the learned Mr. Tighe, (fee his Statiftical Re- 
port of that county;) of which I have given a 
copy in Vol. VI. of thefe Colleftanea. 

This broach was difcovered by a peafant, tur- 
ning up the ground on the hill of Bally fpellan, 
on the farm of Charles Byrne, Efq. the cftatc of 
Lord Affibfook, in the barony of Galmoy, in the 
county of Kilkenny, in the month of September, 
1806. 

It w?is brought to the Dublin Society to be 
fold, for the benefit of the peafant, by a gentle- 
man, who received five guineas for it. It had 
been offered to the filverfmiths of Dublin, who 
eftimated it at three pounds, the value of the filver 

by 
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by weight. It is now depo£ted in the mufeum of 
the Society; where fragments of others of the 
lame form, but of much fmaller fize, may be feen. 

There is one in the College mufeum of about 
the fame fize, and of filver; but without plates or 
any place to receive an infcription. An engraving 
of that broach will be found in the fecond volume 
of the Colleftanea. 

¥ 

. The annexed drawing is of the exact fize of 
the or^4nal. 

Two Iriili fi:holars have attempted a tranflatioa 
of the infcriptioii, as will appcu from the fbl« 
lowing leetcr. 

The inftrument is one of thok mentioned ia 
'^ur laws by the itame of Aicde aifgiot, and Air>* 
giot eo, that is, a lllver broach or bodkin,^ and 
valued at five cows* I have examined the infcrip« 
tion by the rule in your grammar, and think it is 
as follows: 

Cnaimfeacfa ceallach Maelmatre 
Minodor muadh Maekdhaigh^Maelmatre. 

In Englifh thus: 

Maelmaire, a church finger; 

Maelmairtfy a famous pfalmift of Maeludaigh. 

" But my learned friend, Mr. OTlanagan, 
thinks, that without much torturing the fenfe we 
may read it in verfe, thus; 

Maelmaire 
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Maelmaire minedor maadh 
* Cnaimfeach ceallach Maeludaigh. 

Maelmaire* 




There is here a word redundant, but the old 



^^k^ilh poets always finifhcd their poems with the 
nme word they begun with, or after the poem 
^iTOte the initial word, to Ihew tha.t the compofi- 
ion was complete. 

" I remain, &c. &c- 

WILLIAM HALIDAY, 

1 

Ccttivinced that we know not the powers of tht 
Irifli Ogham charaAers, any more than we do of 
the Jgam charafters of Perfepolis or of Babylon, 
I can neither approve of, or difprove, the above 
interpretation. 

By the fumptuary laws of the anciept Irifli we 
^d, that the lize of the broach or fibula wa$ 
aecordSng to the rank of the wearer. 

The price of a lilver bodkin for a king or an 
ollamh was 30 heifers, to be made of refined filyen 

For an jiirech-forgill, 1 5 heifers. 

For an Mrech^ 1 p heifers. 

For a Bo-airecbi 5 heifers. 

For an Oc-airechy 3 heifers. 

Or an equal value in Or, no airget^ m bumhay 
m iarann, i. e. in gold, filver, copper, or iron. 

See 
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Sec this law in the origiaal, with a traoflation, 
in the Colleftanea, Vol. I. p. 660. 

It is impoffible that an impartial reader, after 
perufing the fourth chapter of the fixth volume 
of the Colleftanea, can deny the ufe of letters to 
the ancient Irifli; or be of opinion, that they ob- 
tained the art of writing in the weflern world; 
becaufe all the names for writing, for written 
charaflers, &c, arc either Sanfcrit, Chaldasan, or 
ancient Perfian; and therefore they could not 
have been taught the art by St. Patrick, or the 
firfl Chridian miilionaries, as a mofl: ignorant man 
has afferted, who pretends to have a knowledge 
of the antiquities of Ireland: the very names in 
Irifli for a literary charafter, in Lhuyd, O'Brien 
and Shaw, would have convinced him of his 
blunder, had he a knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues; for fuch names are not to be found in 
the Greek or Latin language. 

I {hall here repeat what has been faid in the 
fourth chapter of the fixth volume, and add fur- 
ther proofs of the Coti, or ancient Irifli, having 
been a lettered people, prior to their leaving the 
Eaft, as all their Ollamhs and Seanafas^ or Sea- 
nachas, (P. (j*X^ Jhinasy ^^alimi) or learned 
men aflcrt.* 

That 

* Hence the Irifli Sana/an^ a glofliiry. Sanafan d'fo- 
claibh cruaide Cormaic; a GlofTary of hard Word^ by 
Cormac. 
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That the ancient Irifh had a fecret or itiyfte- 
rious charaftcr, as the word ogham implies, is 
•beyond a doubt: and, that this charafter was ori- 
ginally in form of a dart H/, like thofe of Perlc* 
polis and of Babylon, the fragments of Iri(h ma- 
tiufcripts ftill exifting are a proof, which for more 
expedition in writing were at length reduced to 
ftraight ftrokes, as we now in general iind them* 

" Monf. Michaux brought from Perfia a bafalt 
ftone, 18 inches high and 12 broad, on which 
was an Ogham infcription, in letters or charafters, 
formed of ftraight ftrokes, without any rounding 
or turning, as in the charafters of other languages. 
He found it about a day's journey from Bagdad, 
near the Tigris* He concludeis, that it muft have 
been brought from the interior of Perfia, where 
the mountains abound with bafalt; whereas the 
foil of Babylonia is argillaceous, without any 
mixture of ftony fubftances." It is now depofited 
in the Cabinet of Antiquities. (See Magaz. En- 
cyclop. VI Annee, printed in i8co.) 

How could thefe ftraight lined charafters be 
diftinguiflied, but by an imaginary line, above, 
below, or on which they are fuppofed to be 
drawn, diftinguiflied by the number of ftrokes 
like the Irifti Ogham? 

. The powers of thefe charaflers are loft; and, 
in the courfe of 3000 years, many alphabets have 
been invented, and ufed on monuments, very dif- 
fimilar to the original. 

* The 
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The late iogeiuous M'ir< Aftle^ in his book on 
the cNrigin of alphabetic wrhiog^ has given aa cn- 
gfavifig (TaU3t.) firora a fragment of an ancient- 
h\Sk maaufcript^ coufifling of fen^teen difiemit 
Ogham, alphabets, one of which contauis an qg* 
ham for every ktier in the Roman atpl^bet*-*^an 
evident proof dF its corruption; becaufe the old 
Irt0i alphabet^ like the pre&nt, confifted of no 
niore tbaia feven^en letters j an evident proof, 
that they had them from the Fhoefiicians, or the 
Fhoeniciap^ ftom them* ^ 

Befides thefe Qgham chara^ers, they ha4 the 
Pelafgim% as is evident from the mfcription to 
B^lusj oa an altar in the coontj of Ktlkeony, 
diicovered by Mr. Tighe, and ciigraved in his 
kamed Statiitical Report of that county^ and co* 
pied in the fixth volume of the CoIleAanea. The 
Fekfgi were Indo-Scythians like the Irifh* 

In every wanufcript trektmg of the Qgham 
foDfic paffage or other occurs, to convince us, 
that the Irilh brought this chara^er from the 
4ilafl:. The very title of the book of Qgbam^ viz. 
JJrai'Ccacht^ is a compound Syrian word, as I have 
ihewn: the latter part is Malabar, viz. Caicittij 
writing. (Fr« Paolino^ B. 11. ch. iiL) or Arabic 
aaSI^ kakity ars grammatica. (Reland.) In 
the plate of Mr. Aftlc's book is the following paf- 
fagej Ogam uird intord bis forna fedaib in 
AB^/Y/>, i. e. in fidis toificha araile in abgitir 

ifc 

» s«c p. 1 a. 
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ife n toifecbu icribt ag deana manoia gt deid icba 
he Dufaclf 9 ut eft in hac figura: that is. 

One kind of Ogham, in order, is the ABgtttr 
of trees; that is, oaTgifi trees, the alphabet wasi 
thus firft written ; by making fcratches with the 
tooth of a fitti, as in this figure and form* 

And this writing on the Leabhar^ or bark of 
the tree, was faid to he greanta^ grafta^ or fcriobta^ 
that is^ engraved or fcratched, and when bound 
tc^ether was called a Bed. Greanta^ in the Ma* 
labar language, fignifies a book. Palm leaves^ 
ei^aved with a ftyle, ftitched together, and faf* 
tened between two boards, form a Grantha, that 
js an Indian book; if fuch a book be written with 
an iron ftyle, it is called Grantho'Varij or Lakya^ 
that is writing.'* (Fr. Paolino, S. Barth. L. IL 
c. i.) 

In the Hindooftanee Leekj a fcratch, a fcorej 
Uknuy towrite^ (Gikhrift.) 

The Irifh word Bedy a book, whence Bed- 
feiriobbay a commentary, BM-arilkachy a code 
of laws, is oriental. Pcrf. Osaj beid^ a book, a 
treatife. Beda^ in Bengalefe. Sanfcrit, Beid^ 
FA/. Sec B^dy in my Profpeftus of an Irifli Dic- 
tionary, compared with the Oriental tongues. 

So, in Irifh, Grtrfam and Grabhaniy to fcratt 
to indent, to engrave, to write: mifi Eoghan do 
grafan kabhar foy I Owen wrote this book. It 
fignifies. alfo to. grub up, or fcrape up earth; and 
is like the Greek verb ypa?^.»> to write, to infcribe, 
and Sgriobhadhy to fcrape up, alfo to write. Lat. 

^ $cribo^ 
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Scriboj to write. (O'Brien.) Gfabacb^ notched, 
indented. Graibh4aidhe^ an engraver. (Id.) 
Graibb'cbriolacb, the places where ancient re- 
cords are kept; from Crioly a box, cheft, book- 
cafe. {Id.) Graibb, an almanack, i. e. a writing. 
(Id.) All words fignifying fcraping, fcratching, 
Ihewing the derivation of the Greek word Grapbo, 
to write, and the Latin Scriba. 

In the foregoing paffagc arc feveral other words, 
now obfoiete in the Iriih, as Anma and Matnna, 
a fcratch, corrcfponding with Scriobam^ to write 
or fcratch; whence the Latin Scribo. Anmtj^ 
with the prefix M, Manma, is the Arabic 1^.1 
manma, fcratching, piercing. Sonus 
qui fcripiione excitatur. (Gig. Gol.) The laft 
word, Nufacb^ is an abbreviation of Nufachtar^ 
they wrote. In Arabic — ^>wJ nufak^ the manner 
of writing; ^^^^ ncftkh, tranfcribing; in.Pcrf. 
(j^aX^ nucsy writing; (^^j-icLl>*i (J^^ nues 
fakht^n^ to write: all which carries us back to 
Chalviaea, the fountain head of all arts and fci- 
ences; in which language DID nous, fignifie§ a lite- 
rary character; pi. pD")3 noufin^ figurse literarum. 
In the fame language, Gitir (in thevlrilh ABj///r^ 
the alphabet,) is niDD gitir ^ literse. 

Again in . the Irifh diftionaries we find Mion 
and Nion^ to fignify. a letter of the alphabet. 
Nion, i. e. litir. (O^Clery.) Perfian ^j}^ nuan^ 
fcriba, leftio, leftura, le<aor, doftus. (Caft^ Gol.) 
(^Uialdee typus, figura ; p?3 mouan, iitera. 

Again, 
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Again, we have in Irilh Ret/my a writing, 
Breifmitt^ a writ, a mandamus. At. refru 
canon, r^ulc; rejhm^ writing. Ir. Cf//,(keit) 
a writing ; Dubh-ceit^ the writing or fuperfcription 
of a letter; Lamh^ a hand; Lamh-ceii^ a manu- 
fcript. An and Perf. ^-^O dubir^ fcriba, nota- 
rius; khaiUy fcripfit; Khuit^ litera. Pcrf. 

(^IakkuO dubiftan^ a writing-fchool, from Dub^ 
writing. Ar. dabar^ fcripfit, i. e. laSti 
dakaty punftus notavit. Diberon liber caraftere 
Himjaritico, fcripfit in foliis palmarum: folium 
chartae: item fcientia rei : fapicntia. (Gol.) And 
Racam^ to fcratch, to write. Ar. Ruka^ a letter, 
a poftfcript; rekem^ writing. Ir. Scafar^ bib- 
liotheca; librorum cuftodia. (Cormac^s Gloff.) 
Seafar^ i. c. leabhair teach, a book houfe. 
(O'CIery.) Ch. nSD fepher^ librarius, fcriba. 
Arab, fefr^ a written bookj Suffar^ a 
librarian. 

With refpeft to the Tois tree, on which the 
old Irilh wrote, it is to be obferved, that Crann 
iuts^ in the diftionaries, is tranflated the frankia- 
cenfe tree ; from Tuis^ frankincenfe. In Arabic 
^A^j tuzua, or iufua^ odorem expiravit; a 
fahj odorem diflfudit commota res; ejl te- 
nuis tantum conje6lura : cui haftcnus nihil tribui. 
(Schultens in Hariri. Con. IV. §. 60.) When 
fo very learned a man as Schultens cannot be cer- 
tain of the origin of the word, the author of this 
dTay muft decline all attempts to its derivation. 

• In 
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In the Ayeen Aklsoy) we have the Tuis def- 
cribed as ufed for wiitiog; but of what ipecies of 
tree is not mentioned. 

" The Cajbmerians^** lays the author, have 
a language of their own, but their books dxc 
written in the Sban/crit trague, although the 
character be fometimes Cajhmeriatu Thqr write 
chiefly upon Taoz^ which is the barJc of a tree: it 
is eafily divided into leaves or lamina, and remains 
perfe^l for many years. All ancient manufcripts 
are written upon this b^rk; and they make oie'xif 
^ kind of ink, which cannot be wafhed out.'^ 

In Iriih Tuis alfo means laminated j Oirtuh^ 
laminated gold. The Iriih tell us, thai they 
wrote on Leabhar and Cmrt^ that is, on the bark 
of a tree, which was prepared by fpUtting and 
fcraping it thin, to the breadth t>f a lath, and 
was then Tuis^ and called AJlal and Slifean^ a 
chip, a lath} Aftal, i. e. Slifean gai leabhar, iade 
Xat. Aftula. (Cormac.) In Sonnerat is the^gure 
of an Indian writing on the bark or with a 
ftylus. In Cbaldee and Fhoen, Dt3 tus^ lamma 
aurea. (Buxt.) 

Be-righiij cMr Brigit, was the goddcfs of Icience 
with the Iri&j (he prefided over letters and writ- 
ing, like the Sarafoudi of ihe Indians. She is 
emphatically caWedi Bean*dea ceachu the goddefs 
of letters. In the Malabar CaicitUiy writiag. 
(Fr. Paotino, B. IL ch. iii.) Ar. AAiljSa iakai. 
Ars grammatica. Seep. 

The 
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The Bacchus of the Greeks was a Scythian: 
he was the fame god known in India by the name 
of Brouma. In Irifh mythology he ftands two 
defcents from Magog, viz. 
Magog 

Aiteachta alia^ Fathoclidisi 

Broum alias Bramont, i. e. Ce Bacche. 

That is Broum, otherwife Prince Bacchus. 
^Sce Vindication, di. i.) 

Thc^dians give him for wife Sarafoudi, the 
goddefs of fcience and harmony: •fhe is playing 
on an inftrutnent named Kinneri: Kinour is Irifii 
for a harp. To Ihew that Bronraa introduced 
letters into their country, tlicy reprefcnt him 
holding in one hand the br leaf of a palm 
on which they write j and in the other a cane, 
l^mboo, or ftyle, with which they fcratched the 
charaAers, Brouma, according to their account, 
fixed himfelf in India, about 3610 years before 
Chrift. The Vedams, which they pretend arc 
depofited at Benares, in a cave, they fay treat of 
the fciences introduced by Brouma. 

The Scythian and Hyperborean do&rincs 
and ntythology ittay be traced in every part of 
the Eaftern regions. The Hindoos had an imme- 
morial affinity with the old Perfians and Scy- 
thians.'' Theie are the words of the immortnl 
Jones. 
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CHAP. vn. 

CONCLUSION* 

I HAVE adduced many very material h&s, ta 
convince the reader, that the Coti of Ireland muft 
have been the Cothi of Indo-Scythia, and the 
Indo-Scythians of the Greeks, who mixed viith 
the Fir bolg^ or Bologues of the Indus; with the 
Fir (POman^ a mixture of Arabs,* and Perfians, 
on the Perlian gulph: and with the Tuatha 
Dadarij the Harufpices of Dedan of Chaldsea, 
and formed one body of merchants and dealers, 

under 

* Hence we find the Arabian names of Goary, Anafi, 
Madaioi, Chalacan, Kaflei, Caabu Lahyan, Shahnafhah^ 
(Pocock. Hid. Arab.) in Ireland, Guary, Henefy, Madan, 
Calaghan, Cafey, Cabe, Mac Cabe, Leyhan, Shahnafah, 

fLC &C. 

In Geiulia, where a colony of our Scythae were planted 
by NemeJf we find the ancient family names of Maithie, 
Naile, Mellek, Macfoure, the river Zhoore, and a place 
named SblleUah* (Shaw's Travels in Africa.) In Ireland 
Mathcw, Neil, O'NeiJ, MiUach; Millikcn, Manfir; the rirer 
Suir, or the facred water, and the diftrid of Sbileeiab^ The 
reader is referred to my Prolpedtus of a Didionary of the 
Irifh language compared with the Arabic and Chaldsan, 
where he will find many hundreds of words alike in letter 
and fenfcto 
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ander the general name of Phoinici^ who found 
their way to Spain^ and from thence to the 
Britifli ifles. 

The Scythians formed the greateft body, and 
their rulers, when arrived in thefe iflands, or- 
dered them to be diftinguiflied in their clothing 
by four diftinft colours. (Keating, M*Curtin, &c.) 
Moft of the tranfaftions of this body, related in 
their ancient hiftory to have tiaken place in Eirin^ 
(a name of Ireland,) aftually took place, when 
they inhabited Iran or Perfia. Lhwyd has prc- 
ferved an invaluable fragment, that clearly proves 
their knowledge of the Indians; viz. Tangadar 
Jos an focail/i bhid ^an comhartha ar bioth as Eirih^ 
go Hui/idbe, agus ataid an tri phunc accomhaha 
a ndiadh Jin do chionn nac bhfuil riachdanachd 
erra: that is, there came alfo a people out of 
Iran to the Huli, without any marks upon them; 
they were afterwards diftinguiflied by the three- 
pointed mark on the forehead, as was neceffary 
for them. 

By Huli I underftand a famous tribe of Arabs 
named Bent Huli, mentioned in the voyage of 
Nearchus, who poffcffed the coaft of Car mania 
from Gomeroon to Cape Bradijlan, Lhwyd and 
Shaw tranflate Huili, the Jews. We had no 
Jews in Ireland ; and this fragment certainly re- 
lates to the Huli Arabs. ' 

The frequent references made in thi^ work to 
Oriental languages and to Oriental hiftory, I 
hope, will not deter the Irifh fcholar from pur- 
M fuing 
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filing a further illiiftration of Irifli hiftory— \^ith- 
out a knowledge of them, he will not advance 
far, multa movendo^ nihil omninb promoveri poUji. 

The great fimilitude of the old Irifli language 
-with the Maltcfc is not to be wondered at, or 
with the Punic; for the Malt^fe had introduced 
much of the Arabic. " Habitantes Militenfcs 
Saracenico five Arabico fermone promifcuc utnn- 
tur, quern aut nihil aut quam minimum a Punico 
vcteri difFcrre." (Burchardus Niderftedt Holfa- 
. tus in Malta vetus et nova apud Gronov. in 
. Thef. Grascan Antiq. V. I. c. vii.) 

We know, that in ancient times many nations 
* were accuftomed to mark thcmfelves. In the 
Revelation it is faid the Bead caufed all, both 
fmall and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive a mark in their hand and their fore- 
head; In Leviticus ix. 27. God forbad his people 
to print any marks in their flefli. 

The three-pointed mark appears to refer to the 
fcft of Creejhna^ who have this three-pointed figa 
on the forehead, viz. N]/, as may be feen in 
Mr. Maurice's firft volume of the Hiftory of Hin- 
dooftan, where is a good engraving of Creeflina, 
or the Indian Apollo, playing on his pipe to the 
ihepherds of Mathura. 

I do not pretend to fay, that thefe Indo^Scy- 
thians were the Tartars^ with' whom aftronomy, 
arts, and fciences took their rtje^ as Monf. Bailly 
imagined; nor do I pretend to fay, that I have 
difcovered in any Irifli raanufcript any thing, that 

indicates 
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indicates the richnefs of fcience. If the Chaldaean 
colony brought any fuch with them, it was con- 
fined to thcmfclvcs, or has been loft. — Yet we 
find men in Ireland, who cannot fpeak a word qf 
Englifli, capable of calculating an ccliprc of the 
moon. And it muft not be forgotten, that Fear^ 
gilj (Virgilius,) an Irifliman, in the Pth .century, 
►was conlidered as a heretic, in Germany, for 
afimiag that the earth was round, and that 
there wer^ antipodes. The reft of Europe had 
no knowledge of the true figure of the earths 
at that period. And foon after, Dungal, an 
Irifhman, is allowed by French writers to have 
firft brought philofophy and aftronomy into 
Jrance: they muft, confequently, have received 
this knowledge in their own country. 

We praife the Indian philofophcrs, and yet 
thefe people make the earth a plain, with a moun* 
tain in the middle, to intercept the light of the 
iiin during the night : they create two dragons, ; 
one red, the other black, to eclipfe the fun and 
moon: they place the moon at a greater diftance 
than the £un, and reft the earth on a mountain 
of gold!! Thefe, fays Bailly, cannot be the 
authors of the learned methods we fo much ad» 
mire«^the Brahmins are not of Indian extrac«' 
tion — they brought into India the language and 
Icience of a foreign country. 

That a nation might have been once very 
karned, very induftrious, highly refpeAable, and 
at this day be ia many refpe^ls very ignorant, 

M 2 and 
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and perhaps even contemptible, the opinidn 
of the great philofopher Voltaire. 

I have {hewn, that the ancient Irifli made ufe 
of Oriental terms in grammar, in aftronomy, in 
legiflation, in the clalTes and ranks of men; in 
manufa£^ures, arts, and fciences, and in topo- 
graphy. Terras unknown to the Celts, or any 
northern nation, or to any weftern poople, civi- 
liied by communication with the Greeks and 
Romans, are to be found in the Chaldaean, Pho^ 
nician, old Perfian, and Hindooftanee diale£ls; 
and, confequently, they were the Indo-Scythians, 
and the firft inhabitants of the Britifh ifles. 

i have in fomc inftances applied to etymology, 
perfcftly aware, as the learned Dn Geddes ex- 
prcffes himfelf, how deceitful are arguments de- 
rived from mere etymology — ftill, however, a 
rational etymology is often of great ufe in diftin- 
guifhing nations, and tracing their remote origin, 
efpccially if corroborated by other probable argu- 
ments; and we find, that thofe, who affefl: to def- 
pife it the moft, have occafionaliy refourcc to it, 
for the fupport of their own favourite fyftcms. 
(Gcddfcs on the Pifts, proving that they were not 
Goths.) 

Dr. Johnfon affiires us, that language is the 
^/ pedigree of nations. ^ 

Fourmont, Des BroiTes, and all learned philo- 
logifts down to'H. Tooke, have afferted, that 
language ' cannot lye.— Ovi language alone I Ijavc! 
not depended. Fragments of hiftory, moft won- 
derful ly 
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dcrfuUy prefervcd in the Irifli, have conduced 
me to their ancient feats in Afia and Europe. 
Supported by thefe, I now venture 
To caji the gauntlet. 
^ Neccffe eft igitur nos ex prsemiffis confitcri, 
quod ct Chaldaei et Scytha? fcribunt. (Berofus 
-Chaldaea Chaldaica.) 

COLLATERAL PROOFS FROM MR. PINKIRTON's 
HISTORY OF THE GOTHS. 

P. 22. " Jornandcs was a weak writer: he 
puts Scandinavia as the ancient Scythia, from 
whence he makes them pour down to the Eu^cine, 
thence into Afia, which they fubdue down to 
Egypt, where they conquer Vexores, as ancient 
writers fay the Scythians did, about 3660 years 
before Chrift/' 

P. 23. " Jornandes was blindly followed by / 
Ifidorus, Beda, Paulus Diaconus, and by innu- 
merable other authors in the dark ages. Nay 
fuch an efFeft may even a very weak writer (for 
fuch Jornandes is) have upon literature, that one 
fentence of Jornandes has overturned the very 
bafis of the hiftory of Europe. This famous fen- 
tence is in his fourth chapter. Ex hac igitur 
Scandia infula, quafi Officina Gentium, aut certe 
velut Vagina Nationum, cum rege fuo nomine 
Berig, Gothi quondam memorantur egreiTi. 
Upon this fentence have all modern hiftorians, 
nay fuch writers as Montcfquicu, Gibbon, and 

others 
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Others of the firft name, built! Now it can clearljr 
be fhewn, that Scandinavia was, down to a late 
period, nay is, at prefcnt, almod over-run with 
enormous forefts, where there was no room for 
population. Adam of Bremen, who wrote in ihe 
eleventh century, inftrufts us, that, even in Den- 
mark, at that time, the fca-coafts alone were 
peopled: while the inner parts of the country 
were one vaft foreft. If fuch was the cafe <rf 
Denmark, we may guefs that in Scandinavia even 
the fhores were hardly peopled/* 

P. 24. " The Scythians came from Alia. From 
Judin it is apparent, that the Scythians, fixt and 
rcfidcnt in prefcnt Perlia, (perhaps 2000 years 
before Ninus,) carried on a war with Vcxorcs 
1500 years before the time of Ninus, and fub- 
duing the weft of Aiia, made it tributary, till 
Ninus delivered it by eftablilhing the AlTyrian cm* 
pire on the ruins of the Scythian/' 

P. 27. The Scythian empire was the 6rft of 
which any memory has reached us. Saturn^ 
f Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. were monarchs of this firft 
* empire, whofe glorious aftions procured them di- 
vine honours after their death* On their emi- 
gration, vaft numbers remained in Pcrfia, and 
were ever known by the name of Pcrfians, as at 
this day. They were new in their feats on the 
Euxine, in the time of Herodotus: he is himfelf 
a fufEcient witnefs, that the Scythians did not 
originate from Scandinavia, but from prefent 
Perfia. 

P. 29. 
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P. 29. " Diodorus Siculus confirms the account 
of Herodotus^ telling us, that the Scythians were 
a nation on the Araxes, whence they fpread to 
Caucafns and the Palus Mseotis. And had not . 
Juftin^ Epiphanius, Eufcbius, and the Chronicon 
Pafchale remained, we might to this hour con- 
found two vaft events, the invafion of Egypt by ' 
the Scythas from their original feats, 3660 years 
before Chrift, and their later invafion 640 years ' 
before Chrift: fo uncertain is traditional chro- 
nology! 

It is therefore hiftoric truth, that the Scy- 
thians came from prefent Perfia into Europe by a 
north- weft progrefs: and that Sc<indinavia, inftead . 
of being the country whence they fprung, muft, 
in faA, have been almoft the lafi, that received 
them/' 

P. 32. " The Scythian empire feems to have 
extended from Egypt to the Ganges, and from . 
the Perfian gulf and Indian fca to the Cafpian. 
The conquefts of Bacchus, reputed a king of this 
Scythian dominion in India, are famous in anti- 
quity. We find Indo-Scythas on the Indus, and 
other remains on the Erythrsean fca, but none 
beyond the Indo-Scythas. On the north they 
extended to the Cafpian. Due knowledge of this 
empire would rqnove thofe embarrafTments, which 
the learned have fallen into, from ancient accounts 
of the wars between the Scythse and Egyptians, 
while Scythia on the Euxinc is fo remote from 
Egypt." 

P-3S- 
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P. 35. " From Dionyfius we learn, that Ppn- 
tiis, Armenia,* Iberia, Albania, were of the Scy- 
tha3 fetticments:. The Ba^lrians and Sogdi^ni 
were Scythae.** 

P. 38. " The Perfians, who refoundcd the 
empire 530 years before our aera, feem to have 
been the old Scythse of Perfia, ftrengthencd by 
acceilions of the Indo-Scythae, and from the Scy- 
thian territories on the eaft of the Cafpian/* 

P. 45. " They extended down the fhorcs of 
. the Euxine, about 2000 years before Chrifi:. 
Europe, at that time, feems to have been thinly 
inhabited by a few wandering Celts, who were to 
the Scytha?, what the favages of America arc to 
the Europeans. The Celts from the Euxine to. 
the Baltic, we called Cimmerii, Cumri, Cimbri^ 
or Cumbri. 

The north and eaft of Britain were peopled 
by the Cimbri of the oppofite fliores. From the 
Ibuth of Britain the Cimbri, or Cumri, expelled 
the Gael into Ireland, as their own writers and- 
traditions btar witnefs ; and the oldeft names in 
Wales, as in other parts fonth of H umber, arc 
Gaelic (Irifli), not Cumraig (WcHh).t 

« The 

* The Saxon Chronicle brings the frft inhabitants of 
Britain from Armenia. (See p. 141 ) 

t Bullet, in the firft volume of his Celtic diiflionary, has 
attempted to explain the old names of places in thele weftern 
iflands, by the Welili, in which he has in moft parts failed. 
Not only fuch names are Irifhi biit even an infcription in 

Irifh 
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*t Th€ Iberi-Scythae had palTcd from Africa to > 
Spsun, and feized on the fouth*weft part of Gaul, 
where they bore the name of Aquitani." (Sec . 
p. 84.) 

P. 76. " It IS hiftoric truth, that the Pclafgi 
and Hellenes were Scythians. Diodorus Sic. and 
Paufanias in Afia, (hew, that the Greeks had let- 
ters before Cadmus: and, that the Pelafgic, or 
real ancient Greek alphabet, differed from the 
Phoenician. An antiquary will find refemblances 
in things wholly unlike, but the ancient Greek 
alphabet is not Phoenician. Plato witnelfes, that 
the Scythae had letters; and the Pelafgic or Greek 
were furely Scythic. Of Scythic letters, fee alfo 
Euftathius/* t 

P. 17. " Not one of the ancients confounds / 
the Scythae with the Celts. The Celts were to \ 
the other races, what the favages of America are 
to the European fettlers there." 

P. 68. " Pelloutier was fo ignorant, as to take ! 
the Celts and Scythae for one people, in fpite of 
all the ancients, who mark them as literally toto 
ceelo different; and in fpite of our pofitive know- 
ledge here in Britain, who know the Celts to be 
mere radical favages, not yet advanced even from 
a ftate of barbarifm.'* 

* Pref. p. viii. " What applaufe of the juftice, 

of 

IriiK is found in Wales. (See Colkaanea, Vol. VI. p. 53, 
and the word Severn in this eflay.) 
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of the fortitude, of the temperance, of the wifdom 
of the Scythians, in the Grecian page, from He- 
rodotus to the lateft period ! What applaufe of the 
fame virtues of the fame people, under the name 
of Scythians or Goths, in the Roman works, even 
after they had feized the Roman empire! Dio 
calls them the wifeft of mankind. Herodotus fays : 
they were both learned and wife. 

But their enemies have been their hifto- 
rians/* 

From the Rev. Dr. CampbeWs Striilures. 

Far be it from me, to deny my aflent to the - 
tradition, that a Scythian people, coming lad from ; 
Spain, did fettle here at a very early period. Oa 
the contrary, there is firm ground for perfuafiony 
that a very confiderable intercourfc did formerly • 
fubfid between Spain and Ireland. That the 
Goths, and other Scythian nations, had takea 
pofTcffion of diflfcrent parts of Spain, at very dif- 
ferent periods, is well authenticated. We are 
told by Orofms, who flourifhed in the fourth cen- 
tury, that the Scythians, expulfcd from Gallicia 
in Spain, by Conftantine the Great, took ftielter 
in Ireland, where they found the country already 
under the dominion of their countrymen, the 
Scythae or Scots/* 
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A PARALLEL OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND WITH THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS, 
BY C. o'cONNOR, ESQ^ 



FOREIGN TESTIMONIES. 

1. Ao emigrant nation of 
Iberians, from the bor- 
ders of the Euxine and 
Cafpian feas, fettled an- 
ciently in Spain. (New- 
ton's Chron.) 

2. A colony of the Spa- 
niards, by the name of 
Scots, fettled in Ireland^ 
in the fourth age of the 
world. (Buchan. Ware. 
Ward.) 

3. The Phoenicians^ who 
firft introduced letters 
and arts in Europe, had 
an early commerce with 
the Iberian Spaniards. 
(Strabo.) . 

4. Nil, Belus, Sihor, Ofi- 
hor, Toth, Oganius, &c* 
were famous Egyptian 
warriors, who filled the 
world with the fame of 
their exploits. (New- 
ton's Chron.) 

6. The Egyptian conqueror 
of Spain got the empha- 
tical name of the hero of 
Hercules. (Newton, ibid .) 



NATjyS IRISH. 

1. Iberian Scots, a people bor- \ 
dering on the Euxine (ea, 
were expelled their native 
country, and after feveral 
adventures, fettled in Spain. 

% Kinea Scuit, the Scots, and 
the pofterity of the Iberian 
Scots, were a colony of 
Spaniards, who fettled in 
Ireland about 1000 years 
before Chrift. 

3. The -ancient Iberian Scots 
learned the ufe of letters on 
the continent from a cele- 
brated Phenius, from whom 
they took the name of 
Phoenicians. 

4. Nihul, Beleus, Sru, JEffU, 
Tait and Ogaman, were 
mighty in Egypt, and in 
feveral other countries. 



5. A great hero, famons in 
Egypt, got the name of 
Golamh and Milea-Efpaine, 
i. e. the conqueror and hero 
of Spain. 

6. Nil, 
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FOREIGN TESTIMONIES* 

6. Nilt Sihor» Ofthor, Sec. 
fttcceeded to the Phceni- 
cians in cuitivating and 
inftrudtingfeyerai nations. 
(Newton ibid.) 

17* In the days of Hercules^ 
or the Egyptian conque- 
ror of Spain y a great 
drottght is reported to 
have burdened a great 
part of the earth. (New- 
ton. Ovid. Met. L. 11.) 

8. The Hercules, or hero 
of Spain, is reported to 
be the fon of Belus. 
(Newton* ib.) 



NATIVE IRISH. 

6* Nhil, Sra, JETm, &c. foc- 
ceeded to Phenius, ia 
teaching the ufe of arts 
and letters. 

7. The conqoeid of Spain^ 
together with a drought, 
which happened at the fame 
time, forced the Iberian 
Spaniards to fly into Ire- 
land. 

8. Milea Efpanie, or the hero 
of Spain, was the fon of 
Beleu% 
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ADDENDA. 

In the preface to my Profpeftus, I dwelt mudh 
on the limilarity of the Irifli language to rhc 
Zend and to the Pehlvi or old Perfian. bcrcaufc 
it was the language of the countries, in which . he 
Irifti Coti refided. « The Pehlvi dlalcft of the 
Pcrfians/^ fa^s Dr. Richardfon, " prevailed 
chiefly around the Cafpian fea, and in the more 
mountainous dependencies of the enrpire: it con- 
tinued to the reign of Behram Gur in the fifth 
century, when it was profcribed in a formal edift, 
and foon after ceafed to be a living language." 
(Richardfon's DilT,) 

The Pehlvi, according to Sir Wm. Jones, was 
a dialcft of the Chaldaic; but, according to Abul- 
farage, " there were three different dialefts of 
the Chaldaic. That of Mefopotamia^ i. e.' Aram ' 
or exterior Syria; that of interior Syria, fpoken 
at Damas, and all that country between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, called the 
Paleftine dialcft; and the third, the Nabathaean, 
fpoken by tlie mo'untaineers of Affyria, and the 
province of Irak or Chaldaea; and this was the 
moft ancient, and that Abraham and his ancedors 
fpoke, and in which the books of Zoroafter, 

named 
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named the Zend, Pazend, and Vcfta, have been 
written, with a mixture of the ancient Perfian or 
Pchlvi/' (D'Herbdot.) 

According to Bochart; the Colchians (that it 
our Coti) fpoke a femt Chaldaic language. This 
mud have been the Nabathsean dialed. 

Sir Wm. Jones doubts the cxiftence of the gc* 
nuine books of the Zend or Pehlavi, becaufe the 
author of the Dabiftan affirms the work of Zera- 
tuflit (Zoroafter) to have been iofl:^ and its place 
fupplied by a recent compofition. Be it fo! this 
compofition rnuft have been in the language of 
the country. Anquetil did not invent the voca- 
bulary he has given us, and its (imilarity to that 
of the Irifli Coti is ftill, more worthy of obferva- 
tion. We have no complete dictionary of the 
old Irifli language: that by O'Clery, in 130 
pages i2mo. is a trifling work. The commenta* 
ries in the old Breithamhon laws fliould be con- 
fulted, to form a good lexicon of the ancient 
language. 

VOCABULARY. 



ZENO. 

EdelPgR m 
Eret zelte 



Erode 
Eoroucd 



rSHLTl. BNGLISH. 

afin if^ 

. edouQ explanative 

jede-map hand ijci 

f nSmeh 

< rad ( famous 

(arowad J yc^^nn^^^ 



IRISH. 

da, fon. '7[ff^iru- 
cadhon. 

Cjd, to handle; 

roaoa, a hand. 

papmadh> ru^. 

Erenii 
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ZEKD. 



£rem 



PEHLVI. 

bandeh 



Mi 



Ezaed^ 
Afhtefch 
Afp 
Egh6 

Amerfchen 
Eneko 
Eve 

Eofchtre lab Pe^fK 
Eed6 

cai 




ENGLISH. IRISH. 

fervant, flave urra,ara, bannoir, 

bandfglabh. 
root, ftock bun. 

great, illuftrious uafadh, faoidh. — h^/^^ 
ofath, afath. ai^/i tc^^ 
a(b.— 

eag ; and hence a ^ ^ ' 



peace 
horfe 
bad I 



immortal 
front, face 
high, tall 

lip • 
forehead 

a great king, 
a giant 



negative particle, 
marthannach. Or Pyi /l ^ } 
an aigh, fianifi. 

uav-balach, a /. o-iy 

giant. — 
liobar. 
eadan. 



»}ke, 



cai, cu, cua. 



Cai, a word which fignifies in the Pehlvi, or 
ancient Perlian, a great king or a giant: hence 
Caian, the Caianides, the fccond dynafty of the 
ancient kings of Perfia, \yrhich are properly thofe 
the Greeks have known as kings of Perfia; for 
thofe of the firfl: dynafty, named Pifchdadians, 
,fliould rather pafs for kings of the Babylonians, 
Affyrians and Medes, than Perfians, according to 
the information the Greeks have given us of 
them. (D'Herbelot.) 

JDilera, a province of the kingdom of Perfia, 
extending along the fouthern coaft of the Cafpian 
fea. This province had formerly its princes, in- 
dependent of the kings of Perfia: the kings of 
this province formerly bore the name of Cai. (Id.). 

Ce ne font ni les Druzes, ni les Maronites, qui 

font 
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/ ^/ n Jc/c<^ ^ - 

* fCf _ font aujourdhui les maitres du mont Liban: nean- 
f ctt l^o /f>»-|noins rexcrcice dc Tautorite eft tout en tier entrc 

jLj / les mains de ccs dernicrs. La raifoq en eft, 
^/^ ^ ^gl^j q^j y commande eft de leur religion, 

^ -^^'/i du meme rite qu'eux, 2®. Que fes vizirs ou 
kiayas font toujours des Maronites. Cc font ccs 

^ ^ -I kiayas, qui exercent toute I'autorite; ils decident, 
^ U CtC U tranchent, ils jugent comme bon leur fcrable, 

f III Qt d f^°s que celui, a qui appartient le pouvoir, s'op- • 

r J / ^ pofe en rien a Jeurs volontes.*' (Chreftomathic 

Ycivi'H.l^iC, Arabe, parj.jahm Vienna, 1802.) 

-7 / ^ j Hence we have in the Iriflx Cai-oraera, chief ' 

.\ r i r, ^ u^/f of the nobles ; Conn c^ad cathach cua, the illuf- 

ff^^ trious warlike Conn of a hundred battles; Cu 

'{X i f Lf a "^t)aid, the illuftrious Hyrbad, or prieft of the 

I ^ / fire, &c. &c. &c. 

. In modern Perfian katv^ bold, warlike, 

^il^/ '(^f> magnificent, venerable, dignified, clever, inge- 

£!dh'(ituf^ nious, pawner, ftanire> (^^-J^ kai^ a prince, 

' Chald. HD ceh. 
Ulf&^f^ Tiie title is ftill wonderfully preferved by the 

^«-^/ Manx, a colony from Ireland, with whom the 

. magiftratcs are at this day named the Kays. 

hl]!Ui/yC^f% Ju^ 2END. BEHLVI. ENGLISB. IRISH* 

. , ^ AtsS? ^<5i>z.|>^- language beafchna. O/t^a * 
rccc ^ Engh#he dounia the world dowan. 

Eaoorete khafleh a treafury kift^. 
Ehmae zagh great mah, feagh, feagt^- 

lan, a king. 

Bereete dadrounefche c arries ' beirt, 
{rCJ Bcfch dau two beith. do. 

BantOQi 
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ZEND. 



Ban too 
Bonem 

Tedjercm 

Ehroid 

Eh-fcheio 

Kh-fchtoum 

Kh.(hoaefeh 

yI Khor6 . 
Defchmehe 
Defcheno 

i> Dehmo 

... Depghoo 
Dkeefcho 
Drodj em 
* Reotchen 

r Rane 
Zet6 
Zeft6 
Stre^ 
StreoYcd 

Spereze 
Seouefchte 
aI\ Ghnao 

Frcefcht^ ^ 
Freire pY^ 
Ffchtane 

KeiC) ko 
Gueofch 
^Gofcht^ 
Gam$ 



FEBLYI. ENGLISH. 

yimar 
bona 

zari 

kheroudj hard 

malhe king 

fchafchom fixteenth 



IR18H» 

bann. death. 



dead 

rootyfoundatioD bunn. 
thou tUy te. 

flowing water (rai* 



fefe 

khouroun 

dchom 

dafcb^ 

donm 

danac ha 

din 

daroudj 

rofchneh 

ran 

afzaed 

jede-man 

Vakd 

leroud 

feper 



fix 

to eat 
tenth 

right hand 

people 

learned 

law SlH^J 

necromancy 

light 

thigh 

lufficient 

hand 

female 

Ue fing9 



the heavens 



fottd khefleh a treafury 
▼akdan 
fer>ft 

meh ffeo-i 
peilan 



1 



l^dar 
gofch 
zemeftan 



woman 
an index, 
excellent 
'a teat 

who, which 
the ear 
winter 




cruaidh. ^— 
malcy (hah. 
feifeamh. 

e. 

coircy a feafl. 

deas. — ' ^. i. 

duine, mankind. <^f^^ 
.dana, danach. ^iJa^// jCti^^ 
deac, din. — ^ /id A 
droQidbeachu /c^/ Cfi^P^ 
rafhin. / 
urran. 

faith, fath. ^C^d - 

edy mad, mana. 
ftri-pach, a harlot, 
far, mufick; far- 

tonna, a dodlor 

of mufick. 

Ipeir. , " 

feod kifte. 
gean. y%9yi^ 
foras. 

fearr, maih. 
paifde, a fucking 

infant, 
ki, ke. 

gufham , to hear. 
gim*rah. 

' Medo 
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ZBND. fBHLYI. BNGLISH. I&llff. 



Medo 



\ 



Uaoti 



I feoroe h^ 
Neeman 



as 



nohom 
nim 



wine 



ninth 
part^ half 



Nmanopethreolkad banoo miftrefs of the 

_ '''''\ houfe 
Vareet6 f^jfyvxti, 
Vcro I varan 



V 



rains 



Neaefch 
VetcU 



praiyer 
to make 
to %eak 



mead* wine of 
honey; asidrinky 
milk* 

naoiheamh. 
neamh; hence It 

is a negative, 
nmna botha, nmna . 

aftlgh cald bean« 
farain,^ raln« 

iMaTch. 
ta&m. 

gohy the orpni of 
fpeeck; gobach* 
ulking; beafidu ^ 
«a, fpeeck. ja.th^ 
fis, moreover, ysc 
dttnhy flan« ^ 
bad. i 
fuadhalre* | 
achd. 

gels, prayer, 
erral, fpring; 

a year, 
ceithre, cesthafr 
kahar. 

befort. In front roimh, ria. 
thebreaft fin6. 'irmu^ . fi^^ 
Pccrg« kjBnamtch j Pa ri han the genii Pesti Siabh-bhrior phrl, 
] the Peri of the 



neaefch 
efchn6 
g5 5efchn 6 

vas mueh 

damma bloo4 

vad wind 

Heret6 yi^oJC- ^ar a chief 

Hekel _ pavan-aknin but rt/c^ 

jez-banoSi I pray 



Vefa 

Vohone 

Vatem 



fanat a year 



Tdiethro 

Perpi^ 
Pe&no 



tchahar 

reujn 
fin^h 



four 



night. 



The old women in the country (hew the drcu- 
lar rings in the grafs plots^ made by the dancing 

of 
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of the Peri or Lohri. Pcrf. Jbal^j flight, J[/r^/rJ 
and (jTj peri^ a geoius. r ^ Z^' 



ZBND. PEHLYI. BNGLI8H. ICISH. 



Izcd Ized good Genii Sidh. 




Bann, death, Baiin*fidh, the angel or genius of 
death, (till fuppofed to give notice, by dreams or 
othenvife, of the death of a relative. Sidh gaoitbe, 
a whirlwind, fo called becaufe fuppofed to be raifcd 
by the angel preHding over the winds. Leannan- 
fidh, a familiar fpirit, a favourite genius. Sidh 
bhr6g, the genius of the houfe or family, the 
tutelar genius. Sidh draoithachd, enchantment 
xvith fpirits. Sidh is fometimes written Sigh; 
both are pronounced Shee in Irifh, Ar. 0^\Ju 
Jhabid^ angelus teftis. (Gol.) 

Itlid, PEHLYI. tNGLISM. IRISH. 

Afrin Afria the office of Afriot the ma(s; 

prayer, bene- Ti-afrinn, the 
di^ion. mafshoufe, i.e. 

ihe houfe of 
' benedi<^ion. 

The pried of the Afrin requcfts for him he 
prays for, in the name of the Ized, then invoked, 
every blcffing of life ; a long life in this world, 
and happinefs in the next. In this office is an 
Afrin to Zoroafter, and another to Ofcben. 



Ana 
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rSHLVI. 



ENGLISH. 



IRISH* 




Ana a/»u9«. ana 
^ Aban 

Ani aingin 
Ang-jura ; *uvw. 
Afp ju^ v*v 
Afp^ a herbed 



Herbed 



Cab £ah 
Pothre »»r^^*J)ofcr 
Nekah nekah 



Deer6 
tra 



SremSj^ Mret^ Jl*t/tf 

ct^- J»J 
Atfaerbo 



Calllane . ^, 



abhan. 



riches, money ana. ^ ^ 

the Ized 
water 

water an, ana. 

a year «ang. — - 

chief afb, ea(b#^=^ 

an ecdefiaftical abfdal, eafbal, a 
order under difciplei an a- 
a mobed poftle. 
an ecelefiaAIci urbaidyCX.gr.Ata 
who took care to cu urbaid file 



of the 
fire- 



holy 



prayer 
a foo 

nuptial bene- 

didlion . 
man 
feafon 



le ttlltaibhythou 
art the illuf- 
trious urbaid, or 
fire minider of 
the Ultoniaos. 
(O'Clery.) 
guih. ^Jt/^ 
piuthar, pbiathar. 
nuacor, bride or 

bridegroom. ^ 
near. Ji/n 
tra. pivfC^Q 



chief of families cead bunai. J 



mortal 

perfume 

perfume of (an* 
dal and am- 
bergris 



marthuidh. 

athar, perfume; a- 
thar-Ius, ground- 
ivy, i. e. the fra- 
grant weed ; 'la^' 
thar, al-athar„ 
lavender. It is 
the JaC attar 



rejoicmg 



of ^the 
laineach. 



Arabs. 



Deirioi 
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ZEND. 

Ceirim 
Deirimher 



PEHLVU 



ENOLISH. 



IRISH. 



' derimher 



r a temple of the deirm, drim, dru- 
l Parli 



iniy a temple: 
hence Drum fal- 
'lagby the cathe- 
dral pf Armagh; 
Dram faille, the 
cathedral of Ca^ 
fliel; Drim i(kin» 
alias Droni iflcio, 
(county Louth,) 
where are the ru- 
ins of a round 
tower; Drum- 
mor, the great 
temple. 



In Arabic, Deir, is a temple. Dcira moghan, 
a temple of the Magi, or fire-worfhippers; and 
hence the many churches in Ireland named Deny, ^ot/yc/ 



ZEND. FEHLTI. 

Daimh 

Fal fal 
Ofchan 



Ereezem 

Thr6 
Thrianm 



del 

Shenafcha 
fevin 



ENQLISH. 

an ox 
divination 
elevated 
powerful, I the 
good genius 



the heart 
to know 
three fj^ 
third 



laisif. 
damk. 
fal. 

os« uas. 

pifhin — hence (b 
many bifhops ia 
the early ages of 
the Chriftian 
church named 
Oifhin. 

dil. 



feanacham. ^ dfl CL^t ^Jtyyi 



tri, tre, fi. 
triani treas. 



Oue 
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ZBHD. PEHLVI. gMQLISH, IRISH* 

OuQ^ male ou, 0| a foo. 

Zour holy water gly- fnir. 

en to Zoroaf* 

ter to purify 

finners. 

Hence our Coti named the Indus and Ganges 
Soir, and gave that name to the beautiful river^ 
which empties itfelf at Watcrford: it was the 
Ganges of Ireland. On the banks of it (lands 
the Abbey of the H0I7 Crofs, undoubtedly the 
feat once of a pagan temple,* 

The river Indus," Pliny tells us, " was by 
^ /\ the natives called Sandus; it is now called Seen* 

) ij a p dboo^ but, when fwoln with all the rivers of the 

Penjab, flows majeftically down to Talta, under 
the aflumcd name of Soor.^^ (Maurice's Hift. 
Hindooftan.) 

ZEMD* PEHLVI. BHGLISH. IRISH. 

a general name cearanoch, car- 

of a Parfi nochi a Hea* 

pried then prieft* 

a beard uilke,. ulca« 

End of the Zend vocabulary. 

The 

* G4iog, is Irlfb and HiadoofUneey fignifiea a riTer. 
Mona-googii the mountain xmxf in the King's county^ ^on^-^ 



Ath-corono 



Alka rifch 
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The fiJlowing is a coUefiion of the Pehlvi and 
Perfian. 



PBRLTI. 



tMGllSH/ 



Ab^WA pad 
An-Xchoto mardom 
latoa ukhtar 



father 
man 
to ruQ 



7t> 



Ana tftuna ton neh^ 
Ahiobor ^afchai 



Agas 
Abodj 



tchouz 



to do^ to pat 
holy 

knowledge 
membrum fern. 



Amotia pStTkftar a ferrant 



Avtes 



peigham Ipeech 



Azdeman djoulah a (addle cloth 

£od-jert peiiheo dreis 

As-bachflme alaiefchne quiet} eafe 

Biu khan^h 

3ilai tchah 



Saaoi 6(^f*t b anou 
Bun 

Papia djaineh 



a houle 
a well 
woman 
race, family 
habit, robe 



Peidan peigham fpeech 
Toug Jyc^ doud fmoke 



I&ISit* 

ab, dad. 
as-fcatb, muird* 
tadaire, a mef^ 

fenger. 
nim, nihitD. 
coiflie. 
uige. 

budy membr* Tir« 

toiche, membr*. 

fern, 
modh-freaftar, 

fear-freaAail. . 
abaris, eloquent in 

ipeech ;feadaffl9 

to ulk. 
dially a faddle. 
eide» Chald. m9 

hadab* 
lieafchnay fhiocaio- 
both, c£n, cai* 
bile* water. 

bean. • 

bun. 

pape-lin, vulgi 
poplin ;ftttfFmade 
of filk & worlled, 
for robes, 

ieadham. 

doigi toiti teagti. 

Tabna 



cAlf- 
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PEHLVl. 

Tabna 
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PERSIAN. 

kah 



ENGLISH. 

ftraw 



IRISH. 



Tin andjr 

Gruteinan 



J ai m 



Denn 
Djatoun 
Re mane 
Rekita 



Rouin 

Remeka 

Zazra 

\^akar 
Zakeo 

v-^ Damia 



ized 
anas 
(chagard 

pcfeh 

madian 

vehi 

\ Bcr 



taobh an« ftraw ; 
« cab, chafF. 
a fig tine, 
angelas mortis grudeman, uatha 
mor rigne, Gru- 
demjb, tbe great 
judge of the 
grave, 
people duine. 
a good genius fidh. 
a pomegranate rimnfton. 
a difciple reacht, reachtaire, 
one in holy or- 
ders; fagart, a 

before, in front roim, fafach. 

maidin. \YS3^^0 
far, far-yai. 



female 
excellent 

male 



Sakina 
^ Schat-meta 
Scheg 
Kavid 
Kofche 

^/^Kopa 

Kumra 
Goumeh 
Lefan 
^Malahi 



khoun blood 



kared a knife 
naodan fy^r^oaty veiTel 

djo If a, 1/ barley 

bouz ii^ he-goat 

parefta fervant boy 

palan a bat horfe 

kifmra a (heepfold 

garmi heat . 

zaban ja/£ tongue 

remak fait 



near, fca, afcatfa. 

damh, blood; kine, 
confanguinity. 

fkian. cu/^(^ 

feud, naoi. 

ftieagal. Jeu^^ 

gadar, gavar-bouc. 

coifiche, gioHa- 
coife. 

all pal, copal, 
horfe. 

comora, cumara. 

gorm. 

lifan. 

maladh 



/ 



Matour 
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PEHLVI. 

Matour / 
Akon 



PERSIAN. 



meher 



ENGLISH. 

Mithra 
mafter^ chief 



IlllSH. 



5' L/tVL^ i 

Behift 



mkhr^ inihr. 
cean, can, acan* 
lid)i-acan, chief 
of the genii. 

J. , daranaem) ^oufe or iibode J heaven, pa- 
UdyPLdUl of felicity J radife. 

N. B. Behift is from the Arab. o^^J behijl^ 
cheerful, joyful; in Irifh, Beus, Beufach; Ch. 
D'»D2 befis, jucundus. Naem is from the Arabic 
^*xxj naam^ fuavis fuit; Thibetan Nama, coelura, 
felicem. (Georgius.) And hence the 
dara nam of the Arabs, and the Dara-neamh of 
the Irifh, i. e. the manfions of the bleifed, the 
abode of felicity, paradife. 



. $trf cachet 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

What I have written on the ancient hiftory of 
Ireland, has been chiefly collefted from the Irilh 
manufcripts, prcfented to the Univerfity of Dub- 
lin, by the intercellion of Mr. Edmond Burke. 
When they were in my poffeflion, I made a Ihort 
index to each volume, which was loft foon after 
I delivered them to the Univerfity: I marked the 
volumes with capital letters on the iniide of the 
cover. If I miftake not, the mythology of the 
Brahmins, given in this cflay, will be found in 
the volume marked C. 

In hopes of exciting a fpirit in the Univerfity, 
to purfue Mr. Burke's recommendation, his letter 
to me on that fubjeA is hereunto annexed. Being 
now in my grand climacteric, I can have no hopes 
of feeing fuch a work accompliflied. What I 
have publifHed is fufficient to ihew the talents, 
that are neccffary for thofe, who undertake the 
ancient part, the only objeft of my purfuit. 

A good diiflionary of the ancient language is 
much wanted. For example, at page 86 in this 
clTay, it is faid, that Eochaidh^ furnamcd Bartolan^ 
or Partolan, (the Partholanus of the modems,, 
who are fond of giving a Latin termination to 
proper names^) departed from the Caipian, for 

India, 
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India, with his caravan, in company of two other 
merchants, and looo men. In the Cai/e mor 
breithr^ a manufcript diftionary in my poffcffion, 
of infinite value to the Irilh antiquary, I find the 
name thus explained. Lan ceannaidh, i. e. Lan 
reacaire, i. e. Partolan ; i. e. Partolan fignifies a 
wbokfaie merchant; which is perfeftly confiftent 
with the enfuing part of the hiftory. Hence we 
may conclude, that Bart^ or Part, in the old Irilh 
language, fignified commerce or barter; and ap- 
pears to be derived from the Chaldee HDnD parta^ 
commutare. Commerce was carried on origi. 
nally by exchanging or bartering one commodity 
for another. 

Of a thoufand other examples, which might be 
produced, take the following. In the Breitham- 
han laws it is ordained, that Da ba agus da thime 
agus da muice^ feacbt gradb Jili; i. e. two cows, 
and two (beep, and two fwine, be given to each 
file, "^bime is explained by the commentator 
to fignify Jheep. ' In the Arabic we find the word 
thus explained: ^^J^ tbima^ infignis ovis, quaon 
Arabes manfuefaciunt, et domi mulgent, nec foras 
paftum dimittunt. It was a word borrowed by 
the Arabs, from our Coti, from timeab or taomah^ 
exhaurire, to draw out, to pump out; ergd, to 
milk. Hence Bochart fays, qualis ovis thima di« 
citur, voce, cujus ratio mihi non eft fatis nota. 
Thus the Arabic and old Iriih mutually ferve to 
cxplaiu each other. 
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" SlR^ 

" I am much obliged to you for the 
honour you have done me in the communication 
of your curious and learned refearchcs. I delayed 
my acknowledgment of the favour you conferred 
on me, until I had leifure to enjoy the benefit of 
it. It is true, that being but a poor linguifl, apd 
an ill-informed antiquarian, I am incapable of 
bringing any thing but docility and admiration to 
fuch enquiries. Ireland is furely much obliged 
to you for the infinite pains you have taken in 
letting her know what (he is, and what ihe has 
been. My merit in this matter, or indeed rather 
my fortune, has only been the accidental difco- 
very, at my friend Sir John Seabright*s, of the 
Irifti manufcripts, of which you have made fo good 
an ufe, and my fending them ovef to Ireland. 
However I am, like the reft of the alTuming world, 
very defirous of availing myfelf of the authority, 
which the moft trifling concern in an important fub- 
jeft gives a man; mine is the fexton's part in the 
fermon, who rung the bell for it. But, after alking 
your pardon for prefuming upon any advice in a 
matter fo much above my knowledge, I fliall tell 
you, what a judicious antiquary about twenty years 
ago told me, concerning the Chronicles in vcrfe 
or profe, upon which the Irifli hiftories, and the 

difcuUions 
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difcuffions of antiquaries are founded, tMt he 
doddered, tbat the learned of Ireland bad liet^r * 
prioted the originals of thefe pieces, with Htera/ 
trariffatfions into Latin or Engliflb, by whieh they 
might become proper fubjefls of Griticifm", a<icf, 
by comparHbn with e«ch other^ as t^ell a^ by art 
examkiation of thd i»fetior relations of taeh piece 
\frithin itfdf, they might ferv^ to ftiew how mtieh 
ought to be retained, and how much rejedVedi 
They might alfo fcrve to contraft or confifm the 
hiftories, which affcft to be extrafted from them, 
fuch as O'Flaherty's and Keating's. All the hif- 
tories of the middle ages, which have been found 
in other countries, have been printed. The 
Englrfh have, I think, the bed hiftorics pf that 
period. I don't fee why the Pfalter of Cafhel 
Ihould not be printed as well as Robert of Gloften 
If I were to ^ive my opinion to the Society of 
Antiquaries, I ihould propofe that they (hould be 
printed in two columns, one Irifh and the other 
Latin, like the Saxon chronicle, which is a very 
valuable monument; and above all things, that 
the tranflation (hould be exa£): and literal. It was 
in the hope that fome fuch thing ftiould be done, 
that I originally prevailed on Sir John Seabright 
to let me have his manufcripts, and that I fent 
them by Dr. Lcland to Dublin. You have infi- 
nite merit in the tafte you have given of them in 
feveral of your colleftions. But thefe extrafts 
only encrcafc the curipfity and the juft demand of 

o the 
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the publick for feme entire pieces. Until fomc. 
* thing of this kind is done, that ancient period of 
Irifli biftory, which precedes official records, can- 
not be faid to ftand upon any proper authority. 
A work of this kind, purfued by the Univerfity 
and the Society of Antiquaries, un*3er your in- 
fpeflion, would do honour to the nation. Once 
niore I beg leave to apologize for this hint, and 
have the honour to be with very great regard and 
cftcem. 

Sir, 

Jb Colonel Vallancey, 

Your moft obedient 

And moft humble fervane, 

EDM. BURKE.'* 

Secofnsfieid, Aug. 15, 1783. 
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POSTSCRIPT II. 

Dublin, SepL 10, 1807. 

Since this^ Effay was printed off, the Oxford 
Review for September 1807 came into my hands. 
In this Review is announced a work, under the 
title of Caledonia; or an account Hidorical and 
Topographical of North Britain; from the moft 
ancient times : with a t)iftionary of places Cho- 
rographical and Philological. In four volumes. 
VoL I. By George Chalmers, F. R.S. and S. A. 
Price three guineas. 

On this work the Reviewers obfcrve, " that 
Mr. Chalmers is not perhaps more diligent and 
laborious than Mr. Pinkerton and other antiqua*: 
ries of Scotland: but he feems to be lefs under 
the influence of prejudice, and follows a furer 
guide. He calls to his aid an injirument^ if not 
wholly neglected, yet not fo much applied as it 
ought to be. This inftrument, this novum orga* 
num^ for illuftrating the obfcurity of colonization, 
fettling the doubts of etymology, and aiding the 
fcanty notices of hiftory, is Topography. The 
lineage of every people is mojl accurately traced in 
their language. 

I have always been of the fame opinion, and 
therefore referred to topography, as a proof of 
o a the 
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the Irifli Coti, or Scoti, having been an orrentaJ 
colony, and the Indo-Scythae of the Greeks. 

In the fifth volume of the Colleftanea, prmted 
*m 1790, I gave a lift of one hundred topogra- 
phical names, equ-ally firailar. 

Mr. Chalmer's work has not yet reached this 
country. The Reviewers have given a Ihort ex- 
traft of the introdu6ion ta it, which does not 
agree with cither Irifli or Welftt hiftery, ot 
tradition^ 

" The Rorthern parts of our illand,^ fays 
Mr. C. " as well as the foathcm, were fettled 
by the fame Britifli tribes* who impofcd then: fig- 
nificant names m the promontories, harbours,, 
kills* rivers, rrvolets, amd waters, whoie apf»ro« 
priate appellations are all fignificant in the Britiflt 
language; The Pifts of the third century were 
merely the defendants of the Britons daring the 
firft.' The names of the PiAifli kings are not ffg« 
ttificant either in the Teutonic or Iri^y bul only 
in the Britifli fpcech. The moft ancient repertory 
of the Piftifh language i» the topography ^ 
North Britain: in which may even now be traced, 
(he copious and difcriminating fpcech of that an* 
cient people. In procefs of time the ScoU mixed 
with the Bids throughout Pidinia; and, as they 
©verfpread the country, gave new names to ahnofi 
every place, which they acquired by their addrefs 
or arras. It was from this epoch, when the Scots 
became the predominating people, that ihcGailic 
knguage became alio the common fpcech, ia 

proper 
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proper Scotland, that \% Scotlaod northward of 
the two Friths. Their policy was praftifcd as 
the imiverfal law : their misiDners prevailed as the 
generfil ufages: and theie r^prefentatioDS, witk 
regard to thofe fiiccefEve fettlements, are attefted 
by the united voice of Wftory, tradition, and teh 

pography.^* The earlieft difputes touching the . 

Scotifla hiftory began with the petulant attack of 
George Buchanan on Hiimphrey Llhuyd, for prc- 
fiiming to fuppofe the Britons to be more ancient 
than the Scots. But a thoufaad fafts, which arc 
now ftatedj collaterally atteft, that Buchanan wa« 
wrong, while the Welch antiquary was right.'* 

Both Irifti and Wdch hiftory, and traditions, 
militate againft this aflertion. Edward Llhuyd, 
an eminent Welch antiquary, who undcrftood the 
Iriflhi language perfeftly well, as is evident from 
his comparative Diftionary of the Irifli, Welch, 
Comifli and Atokmic languages, declares that the 
Scoti, or Irifli Coti, were the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain before the arrival of the Welch, becaufe aU 
the ancient naiaes of mountains, rivers, promon- 
tories, &c. are Irifli, not Welch? and he particu^ 
larly inftan^cs the Irilk wc^d Uifc€j (water) that 
enters into fo many names of rivers, and is not to 
be found in the Welch language. Biftiop Gil> 
fon in bis Camden, Vol. II. p. 732, has given the 
drawing of a ftone in Wales, called T-maen^ hir^ 
the ftone of the chief in Welch, which has an in- 
fcription in Irifli (rbaraifters, denoting it to be the 

boundary 
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boundary Jhm of the land. (See Colledaoea, 
V. VI. p. 53.) 

The Rev. Dr. Gcddcs has clearly proved, that 
the Piilijh was not a Gothic dialeft ; for, fays he, 

if it were true, as^fome modern writers have 
imagined, that the low lands on the eaftcrn parts 
of Scotland were originally peopled by German- 
Goths (Huns), this enquiry would be unnecef- 
fary, and the Scottifh dialed would, in point of 
Britilh naturalization, have a prior claim to the 
Englilh, for thofe parts of Scotland were certainly 
inhabited by the Pifts, before the Saxons entered 
Britain. s 

" But, that the language of the Pifls was a 
Gothic dialeft, I have never yet feen any thing 
like a pofitive proof ; while, on the other hand, 
we have at leaft one very ftrong negative proof, 
that it was not a Gothic dialed. 

** The names of all the rivers, mountains, 
towns, villages, and cadles, of any note, or anti« 
quity, from Berwick bow to Buchanefs^ and from 
Buchanefs to Arder-Sier^ are all evidently Celtic. 
We mull then cither fuppofe, that the language 
of the Pifts was a Celtic dialcft; or, that they 
were not the original inhabitants of the country ; 
or in fine, that, after the extinftion of the Piftifh 
empire, or rather its union with that of the Irijh^ 
ScotSy the language of thcfe latter univcrfally 
prevailed, and effaced the very remembrance of 
its Gothic predeccffors. The fecond of thcfe 
fuppofitions is contrary to hidory; the third is 

belied 
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beliecl by experience : the firft then is the only 
onej that is founded on probability. 

To this ftrong argument we may add a fort 
of pofitive prefumption. The names of the Pic- 
tifh kings, and the few appellations of their 
tongue, that have been preferved in Bede, and 
other ancient writers, fccm to be as much Cdtic^^ 
as the proper names of places." 

The Doftor fliould have faid Scythlc, not Ccl- 
tic^ but Kke Stukcly, Borlafe, and more modern 
antiquaries, who view all our ancient monuments 
with the magnifying lens of Cdtic optics, he made 
fK> diftin6lion. 

Efhorus was the firft, that made mention of 
CeltthScyths ; he was Followed by Strabo^ and 
from thence the moderns made no diftindlioQ 
between Celts and Scythians : they both defcend* 
cd certainly from the families of Japhet^ but there 
is a great difference in the Scythians. Some ex- 
tended to China, and others to India, where they 
mixed with an Indian tribe, afterwards with 
Arabs, and Chaldaeans. This mixed body at 
kngth were feated in Colchis, and defcended to 
the Euxine fca, from whence they came to the 
weftern ifles of Britain and Ireland, then uninha- 
bited, except by a few fifhcrmen on the coafts, 
who had made their way thither from Gaul. 

This is the hiftory of the Irifh, or Irifh Coti ; 
their language, cufloms, mythology, &c. prove 
the faa. 

Among 
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Agiong Qtbcr proofs, givai in the coijirfc 
my Vindicatioo of the ancient biftory of Ireland^ 
4 referred to loppgiaphy, the nmur^L orgffnum^ as 
the 0:^fprd Reyiew^rs term it, find which I Ste^W 
here repeat. 

The Grepk find Roman ai^thars hjivc made ia4 
work, whenever they attempted to ctymologifc th^ 
Scythic or Gehic. The Gauls told Caefer, they 
were boro of -D/V, i. e* dc ith^ the Iftnd : that 
ia, tkey were old inhabitants of the country. 
C^far full of the Roman religion, in which Pluto 
is named Z>/>, Ditis^ thought they pretended to 
be defcended from Pluto, a divinity they b«^4 
|i,ev.cr be.ard of. Our Indo Scyth^, or Irifh Goti, 
would have called themfelves AiUaclhtanaitb^ 
that is old inhabitants, whence th^ Greeks mad^ 
^utQchthones^ which Tacitus properly explains by 
Indigenak By a more familiar word, they wQuld 
biaye called themfclves Naffire^ for which the ety* 
mologift mufl; have travelled to the Eaftj in Hin- 
4ooftanee Hujfur, in Arabic y4^^ anqftr^ ati4 
jlsxi nijar^ old inhabitants. 

If thefe had been Celtic wprds, they would 
have been found in Bullet?s Cpltic Dictionary. 
Thefe and thoufands of others, quoted in my 
Colleftanea, arc in my opinion certain proofs, 
that the Irifh Coti were Cuthi^ that is Indo-Scy- 
thians, or which i$ the fame, gnci^nt Perfians^ 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 

Ara, a traft of country, as Ara-cKach^ Ara- 
gtin^ Tipper-ara^ &c. &c. Ch. ara; An 
hari^ hur}^ rcgio. 
* Aoij Ai, plur. Aoibh^ as Aoi-Mac-CuHle, now 
Imokilly, 4oiblhLat>ghaire. Ch. "^h^ ai^ regio^ 
proviocia; whence the Greek Aia. Aia-Cupbii^ 
iEgyptus. Aia-Thecphi^ Ethiopia. (Mede. Difc* 
50.) Ar. ^1 ai, 

Abi. Many places begin and end with this 
name, thought to have referred to fome abbey, 
the very foundations of which cannot be traced; 
it is the Arabic ^\ abu; (^-^1 abi^ country, 
region, and was imported into* Spain and Portu- 
gal (Cardofo. Dift. Geogr. De Soufa. Veftig. 
dc Lingua Arab, cm Portugal.) 

Bar, a diftrift, Bar-go^ a maritime diftrift, 
DOW Bargy, Co. Wexford. Barimor^ the great 
diftriA, Co. Cork. Bari-ruadh^ now Barry-roc, 
&c. &c. Probably Bara n^-aoty i. c. a diftrift of 
the province, formed the word Barony. Each 
county in Ireland is divided into baronies^ whence 
Baron^ a lord of a diftrift: as baron of the Cinquc- 
ports. Barons by tenure: s^s the biftiops of the 
land, by virtue of baronies annexed to their hi- 
ihapricks. The etymology of Baron is very un» 
certain, fays Johnfon. An j%i bahar^ an ex- 

tended 
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tended diftria. Hindu Babur; Pcrf. jti bar^ 
as Malabar, Zanguebar, Hindubar, &c. See 
Lios. 

Bine, Boine, a traft of country^ Ruad- 
bhoinSy flood-w^itcr overfprcading a country; from 
Ruad, the angel preiiding over wsr%ers; whence 
Dile-Ruad, the flood of Noah, (See page 2 5.) 
•Ar. (^2^^ bin, a traft of country. 

Bin, Ben, a hill, a mountain. Ben-eada^ a 
promontory, head-land, ike. Ar. (^^^-^ Wn/, 
a hill ; cXa:^ {.jg^ bine beidj a 'hcadJand, 
promontory. 

BoTTAL, a dcfert. Hence Bottle-bill^ Co. 
Cork; Ar. JUaj buttaL 

Bun, root, ftock, origin; whence many dif- 
tri^s are named, annexed to the family name, as 
Bun-Mahon^ Bun-Lehy^ &c. &c. Bun^ in the 
Pehlavi or old Perfian, ftirps, race, family. (Groto- 
fend on the Perfepolitan infcriptions.) I de- 
clare,'* fays the learned orientalift, M. dc Sacy, 

it is a long time iince I made out the word 
PouHy m this fenfe, on many engravings of the 
SaJJ'anides ftones." (Mag. Encyclop. W 20. 
An. XI.) Hence the Irifh Bun-ciosy chief rent, 
paid to the chief of the ftock. Hiodogftanee Bun, 
race, offspring. Bun-Adaniy mankind. 

BuNN, a defer^t, wildernefs. Bun-duff^ the 
black foreft. Bun-glas^ the grdcn foreft. Bun^ 
chdachj the miry foreft, vAvtnct Bun-cloudy^ very 
little better at this day. Hindooftance Bun; Ar. 
^JIjIj ebane^ a defert. 

Caoimh- 
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Caoimh.t^£ACHt, a country, region. Sec 
Hy. 

Carn, a province, i. e. Cuairan, a divifipn 
of country. Hence Dun-keriny Co. Tipperary, 
&c. &c. An kerin^ a traft. 

Cluan, now Clon^ a lawn, a country abound- 
ing in good herbage J as Clon^meJ, the honey- 
lawn, fituated in the golden vale. Ar. 
ketion. 

Cor, Cora, Curra, diftri^^. C^r-Cumrua^ 
Curra'Fion»y Curra-Mairgit, Cora Anna. Phoen., 
cora^ regio. Pcrf. koureh; as Kou- 

rehdjiakar, the diftria of Iftakar. (D'Herbelot.) 
Syriace Cor fignifijcat regionem. (Gyranaf. 
Syriacum.) 

Crith, a region. Ch. et Phoen. rr\y^ corat 
pro cora. (Bochart.) 

CuRRACH, marfliy ground. Perf. oyLibureb. 
chura. Curra ^ a little farm. Ar. and 
Perf. kura. 

CuAi, CuA, diftrifl:, town, village, fettle, 
ment. Cua-nacbt^ alias EiU-nachty now Con- 
naght, the fcttlement of the family of Naght ; as 
Eik-O'Carrol, Eile-O'Hagarty, &c. &c. Ar. 
ij^^^ ehly people belonging to any particular 
place, lord, mafter; fpoufe, domeftics, family. 

Aouly portion d'une horde, qui comprend led 
vaffaux relevants du merae noble." (Tott's 
Tartar.) Arab, and Pcrf. \Jj^ kooi, diftrift, 
town, village, farm. . 

ClORCAR, 
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CioftCAR, CoRCAR, a diftrift, Phcen. nD3 
dear; P.jJ$Sj*w furkan 

CosTi, a maritime diftriA, fca (horej An 
Aefit. 

Cuicc, CuiG, a province; not becaufe Cuig 
fignifics a province, and that there are five pro- 
vinces in Ireland. This country was originally 
divided into two, and then into four: from the 
central meeting of each a part was ftruck off, for 
the fupport of the great feftivals and facrifices at 
Tarah. Phoen. ain eboug. Ch. nn ciouz. Heb* 
pn chok. Hindooftanee Chuk-Ia, a province. 

Cine, with the common prefix Macne^ and 
with the fuffix Al^ oflspriag, Cin£al, tribe, 
flock of people; as CineaUamhailgej CineaUaehaj 
&c. Phoen. n3p kena; mpD tnekna^ grex. Ch. 
nap kene^ generatio. " Syriac^ Cenoa^ dicitur 
de iis, qui de nomine ejufdem heri et conditionis 
nominabantur/' (Gymn. Syr.) The termination 
al is the Arab. ^1 offspring, poftcrity, race, 
progeny, family. 

,Cij:.L, Cball, a temple, fire tower, place of 
devotion, gives name to feveral diftrids; as KilU 
Canice^ now Kilkenny. In the Tamul language 
Coil; Sanfcrit Cw7, a temple. 
• CiORAN, a Ihore, coaft, margin, boundary. 
Cioran lough^ a lake in Kerry, adjacent to the 
fea fhore, Per. [p^^ keranj fliore, coaft, bank, 
boundary. "^^^ 

Clann, children, tribe, from Lean ^ er Lan^ 
a Ton: prefixed to the family names, is applied 

to 
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to di{lri£b} as Clan Aoidhe-buidbe, now Clanne- 
boy, Co. Antrim. Clan-Breajily Co* Armagh. 
Clan^Colman^ Co. Meatb. The Strongboniads 
adopted the word; whence Clan-Rlckardy the 
country of the Burkes^ formerly Maonmhuigh. 
Hindooft. Lan^ a ion; Coolj a clan. Etrafcan, 
Clany a fon^ child; natus, films; filitxm mnui 
docet Etrufcat. (GcwiPalieros, &c.) 

Dar, Dair, houfes, fettlement^ diftriA. Dair-^ 
Colgacy the diftrift of Colgac, in Co. Londonderry. 
Ar. ^L?^ deary diyer^ diftrifts, manfions, honfcs. 
Diyar Bekr^ the country anciently called Mefo- 
potamia. 

Du, land, county. Du-halloy Co. Tipperary. 
Du-na gailj Donegal. Du-chafachy vernacular. 
Ar. oC^ dih. Hind. Du: hence IndUy Indujian^ 
the country of the Ind. 

Fa, Faha, Fath, a field, traft, diftrift. Ch. 
ns pha. Heb. ^^® fhea^ vel nh© fheatjh^ regio, 
ora, plaga. 

faly a region, from Fal, a king, prince. Ch. 
phalachy regio, provincia ; n*71B phola^ mag- 
nates. (D. dc Pomis.) Ar. Jt« faily nbt)ility; 
ti^^ waaly a noble. 

FiocH, a traft of land. Ar. 'witil afak. 

Fairce, a divifion of land, a pariih, diocefe, 
epifcopal fee. FaircebaUy vel buny an uncultivated 
diftrift. Arab, /jri&, divided, fcparated. 

^^Ljj ibany a defcrt. Sec Bun. 

FfiRis, a place neither level nor mountainous; 
foch is Ballyferisy in Co. Cork Ar^ feris. 

Garaun, 
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Garaun, a forcft» Ch. p'»'^3i4 agariun. 

G£iL, a woody coisntry. Geilt^ a wild man 
of the woods. Geilin, or Glirij a valley full of 
trees and water. An ghil^ fylva, nemus; 

multse denfseque arbores. (Schcid.) "<J^ ghi- 
lon^ multas dcnfsequc arbores, eafque alens, ct 
aquam codtinens vallis. (Gol.) 

Geireah, a cave, a grave, a burial place, 
gives name to many places in Ireland, now named 
Garry. Herodotus tells us, that the fepulchres 
of the Scythian kings were at Gerrhe. Hindooft. 

Gurant Feri j^^S^gor. 

GoRi, Garrha, Gojr.t» 21 plain level coun- 
try, a garden, a field : hence Gorey, Gowran, 
Gort, &c. Ar. Gaur^ Gour. (D'Hcrbelot.) The 
word fignifying a pljiin, and a country lower than 
the furrounding, is given to many provinces in 
Afia. (Id.) 

Hy, Hi, I, tribe, family, diftrift inhabited by 

tribes; as, Hy-Failge^ Hy-Macuain^ LMainCy 

LDrone, &c. Ar. (^^5^ f>y, familia, pars magncc 
tribus. 

It, Ith, Iath, a country, traft of country; 
as ' laib O'Neachach^ Co. Watcrford, &c. &c. 
IcTailty the hilly country, i. e. Italy. Ar. j^^ax:^ 
hetah. Hindooft. Ihatu, a country. Ch. rvn 
hit^ a body of people. Ar. J^Ub haiat^ congre- 
gati fuerunt inter fcfe. In the Shilhi, Berber, 
or mountain language of Barbary, a people de- 
fended froni Ncmed, a leader of the Irilh Aire 
Coti, (^according to Irifli hiftory, he fignifies a 

country.) 
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country.) " Thefc Sbilhiy the Arabs fay, were 
defcended from Amelekites and Canaanites^ that 
the Ifraelites had formerly driven from Palcftine/' 
(D'Herbelot.) In the Shilhi language, //^ figni- 
fics a diftrift, a prpvincej hence lie ben Omaran^ 
Ite Otta^ he Stuckey^ lie Achas. " Lingua ShiU 
henfis in plus viginti provinciis regni Sm in Bar- 
baria meridional!, quas omnes ite praefixum habent, 
uti inter Hcbraeos, fub lege, iia Benjamin pro 
Becjamjtaj^ ite^ Hivi pro Hiyitse." (Differt. dc 
lingua Shilhcnfi; Jez. Jones.-— See Vindication, 
p. Ill, where thefc dialcfls are collated with the 
IriOi.) _ 

Ith-ros, a head-land. Ar. rasj head. 
Cean-tire, the fame; whence Cantire^ in Scot- 
land. Ar. (jl^ kban^ head; jLici diyar^ 
country. 

Ibh, a tribe; a territory, when prefixed to the ^ 
family name; as, Ibb-Eachaichj Ibh-Laoghaire. 
See O'Brien's Diftionary, where he has enume- 
rated many others. Hence Ibhlaian^ Leinfter; 
whence the Eblana of Ptolemy. Heb. ab^ 
pater, unde ibh^ tribus, pars populi qui ab 
eodem patre geniti erant; ut tDID ibh chuu 
Hence Eve-ochus^ the firft of the kings named 
Chaldaean, 2500 years before our aera. 

Lios, Lis, ar houfe, habitation, court, palace; 
genit. Lisy and Lea/a; joined to a family name 
alfo gave name to a territory; as Lif Carrol^ Lif- 
Cleary^ &c. &c. The Malabars call themfclves 

Mala-Iaesj 
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Mala-laesi u c. the mbabitatits of the me^uotatins. 
(Fr. Pad. dc BartoIomcoO Stc JSiif.— In likd 
manner 

LucHD, LuoA, t people, applied tb a ptbpcr 
name, fometimds deodtes a djftrifi; as Lugga^ 
£otry^ Lugga-Currin. Hmdooft« Luky Log, Ar. 
AsajJ lakaba. The Scythians and Tattare rdck- 
oned their tribes by fire f^es^ and kettles boiled 
OQ the feme; fo Luchd flgnifies a tribe, and a 



kettle^ and each village was reckoned at a certain 
number of kettles. It is the iame at this d^y wida 
the' Circaffians. (Sec Vd» VI. to.) May not 
this have given rife to the heartlj-money tix ia 
Ireknd, a tribute foilnerl^ paid to pagan priefBs? 

Macar, a refidence; as Mocari-fek^ &€• &€• 
Ar^ machar^ a rieiidence, babitatioin^ 

Makarri, and Macarra, alfo betoken mar^ 
kct towns^ from. n^DD mcctrab^ vcnderc. Sea. 
C/tfr, p* 1-08. 

Maoh, a plain, a level comtty. Magb-Breagba^ 
now Fingal; Magb Druchtanj m the Qoceo's 
cottnty; Magh-adbait^ the field ctf adoratkwj 
Magb-Jleacbt^ the fame. In thcfe are ruins of 
ancient temples, and afltars. Pcrf. magh^ a 
lefvel country, produticig ^U) magb^ that is herbs, • 
grafs, meadows* Hence the hifti lom-maigB^ 
fattening ground, k>w chanrpafgii coantryy £ro«n 
Iffm^ butter, which was invented by oar Scythiatf^^. 
fee p. 89; whence theCh.nWDn bema^ piftgdeddi 
five flos biAis undc fit bolyrum. (Buxt.) 
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MuiNTiR, MuiNDiR, a tribe and its poflef- 
Hon; as Muintir Eqla^ &c. Ar. jLi^ ^jL^ 
man diyar^ family of a country. 

MoNA, MuHAN, a diftria ; hence Tua-muan^ 
North diftrift, now Thomond; Oir-muban^ Eaft 
diftria, now Ormond; Deas-muhan j Soxxxh. dif- 
trift, now Defmond, &c» &c. Ch. n^d mona^ 
regio. Egypt. Muhan^ provincia. 

Naul, Neal, a diftrift. Hence The Naul^ 
Co.. Dublin; Ybe NSal^ Co. Mayo. Hindooft. 
Nah a diftrift. 

N£iD, a traft of country. Ullach neidy Ulfter. 
Ar. nedh^ a fpacious traft of country. 

PoBAJL, a people. Prefixed to names, is often 
given to the territory they polTefs; as, Pobal-i" 
Briain^ &c. T is commutable with P; as, Toll^ 
vulg6 Poll^ a hole. (O'Brien.) Ar. <JaL tubl^ 
a people. ^ ^ 

Sabhron, (favron) a divifion of territory, a 
t)Oundar}% .a mean Ex. gr. Sabharona Eirin ar 
dboy edir Conn agus Eoghan; Ireland was divided 
into two parts, between Conn and Eoghaq. 
Hence :thc Severn river in England — the boun- 
dary riv^; 

SioL, S10L.T, Sl,iocht, Sleacht, feed, iflue, 
tribe, clan J as, Sleacda Eogain^ part of Ulfter. 

Jhily a fon, from l"?^ Jhilou^ the emblematical 
copulation! (Hutchinfon. Vol. VI. p. 213.) Ch. 
nim^^ Jhlochut^ propagines. Ar. Jhelekh^ 
race, ftock, origin, root; ftlet^ confanguini- 
ty, one's native cq^ftry. 

p Sebt, 
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SfiBT, Sept, a tribe, a dan. Sebt-tuife^ the 
chidT and his tribe. It is a word of Irifli origin^ 
fays Johnibn, but he t¥as not an oriental fcholar. 
pyo Jebetj tribus; a (laff or ftick, whether fadi 
as magiftrates carried in their handsj at common 
ones. Gen. xxxix. lo. The iDltf ihall not depart 
from Judah till Sbihh come. Verfe i6, as one 
of (^idntD) the tribes of Ifrael. Each tribe had a 
fiaff, or was a body corporate, with a fupreme 
magrftrate .over them, who was the firft-bom of 
the tribe; (Bate.) Each Irilh noble had his an- 
tiquary, who enrolled the deeds of his Sept. 
(Mc. Curtin's Hiftory of Ireland.) Ch. rmrp 
tonv Sebet Jebuda, tribus Juda&. (Buxt.) This 
word was formerly ufed in topography, like Clam: 
it was common to our Indo-Scythse who fetded at 
Colchis. " At Diofcurias began the coundy of 
Golehis: its foil was fertile, its fruits delicious, its 
Imen manufaflure much eftcemed. This country, 
after being divided into feveral principalities called 
Sceptuchiaj fell into the hands of Mitbridaies^ 
and after his death was diftributed into many 
diviiions/' (Metn. of a map of the Cafpian fea.} 

Tarf^ a trad, a coail. CluaMarfy or Clon- 
tarf, near Dublin. Arab. tarfj trafto^ 

latus. Sec Cluan. 

Ti, a dcfert, a wafte countryj as, Ti-molege^ 
&c. Ar. Aaj teb^ a defert, 

ToBAR, w clan, from Bar^ a fon; joined to 
family names, is applied to diftriAs, as Tobar 
Cuirey Tobar Donyy Tobar Cormacy &c. &c. 
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■a har^ a fon; ^LjJ ^ubar^ a clan; dcfccndants 
of one anceftor. 

Toic, land, diftrift, territory. Ar. v^jUU 
iawk. 

Triocha-cead, a canthred of tribes, divided ^ 
and colle£^ed under one Triaca^ or chief An ^ 
Ajbyo terika^ agmina, cactus pec. nobiliores, C^J'f ^^^ K 
meliores et prseftantiores, magnates, qui aliis quad 
pro exemplo funt: TarakaU familia, tribus viri. CCLyfy^crfi 
(Gol.) Ar. ieraky, a fuperior; AA^^ A^.^'Sv^ 

ierika^ a head man, a chief. (Rich.) cXS kedd^ — 

a quantity, a part, dividing any thing with pro* 
priety. (Id.). 

TuATH, a plain level country. Tuath-Jiodb' 
bbuidbey the woody plains; an old name of part 
of the Queen's county. Ar. ^kxL^ tutu^ plain 
level ground. 

Traith, fea fliorc, coaft. Tratb-mory the 
great ftrand, Co. Waterford. Tratb-Bolgan ; 
Tratb-'Leej &c. &c. Ar. tratj turret, fez 
fliore, coaft, bank of a river, a traft of a country j 
hence Ban-taiatb (Bantry), Fen-triatb (Ventry), 
&c. &c. 

Ullach, Iomlic, diftrid. Ullac-NeiJ^ in 
piftcr. Imlioc Ailbbe^ now Emlj^ (united to 
Caftiel,) called after Ailbhe^ the firft Chriftian 
bi(hop that preached the gofpel in Ireland. It 
vras the firft epifcopal fee. Perf. ulke^ a 

province. ^^OV^I indak^ the fame. 

In the fifth volume of my CoIIeftanea, printed 
ia 1790J a long lift of topographical names is 

p 2 given, . 
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given, and alfo a Law Gloffary of hundreds of 
\irords alike in Irilh and Oriental languages; which 
I believe were the firft fpeciraens of this organum 
novumj produced to verify hiftory. I know not 
rf any of thefe terras are to be found in Mr. C.'s 
Topographical Diftionary of the Pi^ls; it is very 
probable they may, for the Pi^ls^ I think, were 
a colony of the fame people, and I think the 
Saxon Chronicle clearly points them out. It af- 
ferts, that " the firft fettlers of Britain came from 
Armenia^ and that they feated themfelves in the 
fouth-wcft of Britain. The fanae Chronicle 
fpeaks of Ireland as fettled by the Scatij about 
the fame time. It next records the arrival of the 
South Sgthians (the Pifts I prefume) by fea alfo, 
in long fliips, whom the Armenian Scythians 
would not fuffer to land, and they then went to 
the Scoti in Ireland, who alfo declined receiving 
them, but advifed their fettling in Scotland^ which 
they did ; and afterwards the Scoti of Ireland in- 
termarried with them, and gave the name to 
Scotland.'^' ^ . . 

It may be fuppofed, that the Saxons made 
themfelves acquainted with the hiftory of the 
people they had fubdued; and in all this account 
the Chronicle fays not a word of any peopling 
from the continent of Europe, but fays afterwards, 
that the Belga, and other tribes from Europe, 
came by force, and fettled on many parts of the 
fea coaftj and it was thefe tribes, who fix^^ gave 

Julias 



of Great Britain and It eland. %0% 

Julius Csefar intelligence of Britain, but they (the 
Saxons) did not efteem them aborigines. 

Two authors of minence, the Rev, Dr. Lyons, 
and Sam. Lyons, Kfq. in their Magna Britannia, 
fhew, that our Gadeli, or Gaodhal Indo-Scythse, 
Bot only gave nam^s to the topographical features 
of Britain, when they inhabited it, but n)a4;e 
roads through it, to communicate with this coun- 
try. A fecond great military way paffes 
through Bedfordlhire, under the name of WatHng 
ftreet: this alfo I have no doubt was another 
Britiih trackway, traveriing the ifland from the 
Kentiflx coaft to the country of the Guetbeli: and 
it is a curious circumflance, that an ancient track- 
way, under the very feme name, tends from the 
eaftern extremity of Scotland to the fame country. 
Thefe Guetbeli were the remains of the old Celtic 
(Scythic fhould be) inhabitants of England, who 
had been driven, by powerful and fucceffive invar 
ders,,to the extremities of Wales, and to the op- 
pofite fliores of Ireland; and the communication 
with their country muft have been of the utmoft 
importance in thofe early times, as providing a 
paffage for cattle, and other articles of trade, from 
the extreme coafts of the weft, to the great mart 
for. foreign merchants in the eaftern parts of 
Britain. Thus the Watling ftreet, (Via Gv^the- 
lln^a^ as Richard of Cirenccfter.exprefsly calls it,) 
would be the road of the Guetbeli.** 

> , Extras 

/ 
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£Ktra£l (f a tetter from a learned Oriental corref* 
pondent to the author. 

I have lately feen an addent Perfian manu- 
fcript, named cXXaJI Seir Albelad, a fa- 
mous geographical work, in wYAdx Ireland h men- 
tipned. The circumftance of Ireland being free 
from venomous creatures is particularly noticed; 
alfo the tallnefs and bravery of the men ; the 
petrifying quality of a certain fountain, which in 
one week turns wood into (tone ; and, as well as 
I recolleft, the longevity of the Irifli, and their 
florid complexions; the expenfive drejfes of the 
people are defer tbed^ and the rites of Magii/m^ or 
fire worfhipy pra£ticed there.— \ hope to borrow 
the manufcript, and take it with me to Ireland, 
(hould I go there for a few months, as I expe£h 
I think you will have the pleafure of feeing all 
your fyftem confirmed at laft/' 

INDEX. 

N. B. The cofily drefles of tha aocieot Irifh ladies aie 
defcribed and eagraved in the fixdi vol. of the CoUedanea. 
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A. 

APAGB 
CHEMON, delpended of Magog, firft kiog of 

Pcrfia - . -5 

A&ide, a Dame of the Diofcorl «• - 119 

Alphabet, celeftial, of the Chaldeans - * 13 

trr form the celefiial chart — ^interpreted by the 

Irifh Coti, fuppofed by the author to have formed 

the figures on the celeftial globe - ^ <- 133 

Alpcs Coti, defcended of the Iriih Coti -> - 66 

~— Pater Nofter in both languages the fame ^ 71 
Anwa, ftars by which the Arabs and Irifli foretold the 

weather ... - 123 
Aolar, God, in Irifh, the Efar and Efwara of the 

Brahmins - - - - 87 

Argo, fign of, not vifible to the Argonauts - 125 

Argonauu did not invent the fphere - ib. 

Avtxi, old Perfians fo named — derivation of the name 76 
Afobus Sinus, the bay of Galway (Ptolemy), why fo 

called - - . - 96 

Atjtacotti of Britdn, the Aiteacb Coti, or Irifh, Pref. IQ 

B. 

3artoIaB, or Partolan of Irifh hifiory, leads a caravan 

Qom the Caipiao into India ^ - 86 

Beal-agh, 
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Beal-agh, or temple of the fun, in Irelaod» fimilar to 

thofe of the ancient Perfians - - 40 

Beharam in Perfian, Boromh in Irifh, a title of honour 47 
Briuin, peopled from Armenia (Saxon Chronicle) - 141 
■ ' inhabited by the Irifh, before the arrival of the 

Cumri or WeMh, Pref. - - - lO 

Brolghy the keeper of the caravanfera, in Irifh and 

Chaldee - * - - d«- 

Bodh, the great deity of the pagan Irifh and Brahmins 12 

, priefts of, fettled in Siberia - - 16 

9 called ruddy Budh, by Iri(h and Brahmins 13, 15 

— ^ and Thoth, the fame perfonage - - 31 

Buuer invented by the Irifh Cod - - 89 

Burke, Edmond, his letter to the author, on Irifh MSS. 188 

C. 

Caravan, word derived from the Irifh language - 108 
Caravans in the £afl in the time of Jacob - 87 

Canaanite and Phcenician, fignify merchant - 105 

Celtic Academy lately formed in Paris - - 69 

confound the Scythae and Celts • 70 

Celeflial chart of the Chaldxaos, formed by alphabetic 
charaders — explained by the Scythians, or Irifh 
Coti, form the figures on celeflial globe - 130 

Chadre-anach of Plautus, explained by the Irifh lan- 
guage to fignify Carthaginians - - 105 
Chryfor (of Sanchoniatho), the firfl builder of a fhip, 

derived from the Irifh language - - 116 

Circle, emblem of Supreme Being, with the Irifh and 

Brahmins - - - , - 37 

Coti, ancient Irifh fo named — the Cuthi or ancient 

Perfians - - - - 1 

the Indo-Scythae of the Greeks - - 4 

of the Alps, defcended of the Iri(h Coti - 66 

Coifire, 
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Coifire, a court of juflicei in Irifh and Tartar lasgaagct StO 
Colchiansy Scythae - 101 

-I fettled before conftellations were formed - 124 

Comharba of the Iriih} an ecdefiaftical dignity, derived 

from the Syrian . - - - 144 
Commerce of the Iriih Coti with the Indians • 86 
. — f terms ofy in Iri{h, fame as in Chaldsean and 

Arabic - - - - 103 

Corybantesy derivation of the name - •119 
Cottrilte> a meetiDg of the fiates« in Iriih and Tartar 

languages - - - r Sil 

Cureti» Cabiri, Corybantes» fynonimoos names • 9 
Crom^ a name of the Supreme Being, with the Iriih and 

Ferfians ^ . . * • 38 

D. 

Diofcurij derivation of the name • • 119 

Dragon edipfes the faui explained • « 63 

E. 

£afbog» a biihop in Iriih— derivation of the name « 129 

Eclipfe 5>f the fun, by conteft with a dragpn» believed 
by Chinefe, Japoneici Peruviansi and iavisges of 
North America . • - • 65 

Ephthali of ProcopiuS} the Hai-atelah of the Arabs— 

both mean. Southern or Indo-Scythse • 45 

Erythraean fea, derivation of the name * -96 

F. 

Feinice} Phoinice, fame as Canaanite, or merchant^ a 

name taken by the ancient Iriih • '97 
Fianach, a war cry of the Iriih • « 104 

Ftonnp 
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Konoy or Fimsd Mac ITmhait a ToaramnD Scjrthun 41 
— , the As-Fend-yar of tbc old Fcrfiang - 43 

Fonteachy a caraTanfera in Iridic PtrfiaD, and Chaldee 98 

Galway, fb named from Gaofibh, L e. merchants • 96 
To which add; in its vidnity ftood Congt once 
the chief city of Connaght, and for (pmp |ime the 
refidence of its kings, fo named from Chald-HU9 
"Con^a} nundinal a £uri a market. 
Galla pf Abaflynia, probably from the Scythian Crad • 100 
Gael) a name taken by the Irifli, fignifytng merchants 96 



Geafa^ in Irifli and Mogul Tartar, fig^ify the kws of 

flate r - 'r - 19 

Glals manu&dtured by ancient IriSi - •91 
Graecos, derivation pf - - 116 

Giibha, the mules, the Gopia pf die Brahmins - 61 
' derivation of the n^c - - 63 



Gylf, leader of the northern Scythae into Europe $ iff- 

fcription tp him lately found in Scotland • 83 

H. 

Hai-atelah, the Indo-Scythae, fo called by the Arabs, 

and why - ' - • - 45 

Hindu mythology £ime as that of ancient Irifli - 29 
< , compared - - - 48 

L • 

Iberians of Spain, were Colchians • • 103 

Indo-Scyths firft inhabitants of Ireland— eonfifted of 

four different colonies— diftinguifked by colours 165 
Infcription in Qgham charadters on a filver broach - 1 49 

InicriptioQ 
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Ifllcriptioa to Gylf on a moouroent in Scotland • - 83 

Iri/h and Celtic languages, difFerent - - 70 

their ancetfors the firfl carriers of the India trade 91 

— driven from it by the Greeks - - 92 

in pbflcffion of Britain before the Welfti, Pref. 1 

— ^ and Wel/h languages, different - - 7a 

L. 

Laile, deity prefidlng over conception and birth, with 

the Irifh and Chaldsans • - 25 

Lama, a prieft, in irilh and Tibeun - - 17 

language of Affyria, parent of the Chaldaic and Pahlavi 139 

■ Tartarian, current in the fame empire - ib^ 
■ Irifti, collated with the Zend and Pahlavi 178 

Linen manufadure, carried on to great extent in the 

Eaft, by anceftors of the Irifli - - 87 

Liogar inis, the name of Britain, by the Irifli—fignifies 

the ifle of merchants, Pref. - - 2 

Loegrians, or ancient Irilh, firft peopled Britain till 

expelled by the Cumri - - 110 
gave names to the rivers and mounuins . ib« 

■ derivation of the name, Pref. . 6 

■ conftruft Stonehenge, Pref. - - 8 
"" fuffered to remain in Cornwal, and why, Pref. Q 

M. 



Manna of fcripture, name explained - - 44 

Manufcripts, Irifli and Welfli, colledled by Lhwyd, Pref. 10 

~— recommended by Mr. Burke to be printed; 

his letter on that fubjea - . 154 

Meafures, Irift ufe the Indian and Chald«an . 107 

Menu, of the Hindu mythology, found in the Irilh . 74 
Monty, the ancient Irilh ufed the Babylonian and 

Indian - . . . jq^ 

Monarchy, 
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Monarchy^ a powerful one in Iran, long before the 

Aflyrian .... 13^ 

Mythology of the Brahmms» how introduced among the 

Coti or ancient Irifh - - - 29 

i Iriih and Brahminicaly compared ' - 48 

N. 

Naafleighundy a meeting of the ftateS} in Iriib» Tartar 

and Arabic. See Courilte. - - 21 

Nargal, the cock of Aurora, worlhipped by the IriA 

Cpti and by the Cuthi of Scripture - 3S 

Navigation perfefted in very remote ages - 112 

— — taught publickly by ancient Iriih - 136 

. ■■ add to that paragraph) that an eimide is a 

plough of oxen. 

O. 

Ode to the fun, by pagan Irifli - 'SI 

Ogham infcriptipn on a filver broach * • 149 

— — — charaders» ufually formed of ftraight Unes: 

the fame lately found at Babylon - 153 

Oghuz, reformer of the language and religion of the 

ancient Irifli— lived 2836 before Chrift * - 17 
Oin-id» Shrove-Tuefday/ why fo named in Irifli - 32 
Oratio Dominica, in the language of the WaldenfeSy or 

Coti of die Alpes, fame as the Irifli - 71 
^ in old Wclft an4 Comifli - 73 

P. 

Pater nofter, in Irifli Coti, and Alpes Cbti» or Wal- 

deqfes, the fame - - - 71 

Pahlavi or Pehlvi language, a dialedl of the Chaldxan 139 
I compared with the Irifli ib. 

Parallel 
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Parallel of ancient hiftory of Treland^ with thofe of 

other nations - - - 171 

Parthians were Scythians • • - 6 

Pharaman, fon of Budh, anceftoc of the Brahmins, in 

the mythology of pagan Irifli - - 24 

Perfia, the centre of population, knowledge, languages 

and arts * - - - 142 

Phoenician (ignifies merchant, traffick; a general name 

to all trading people in the Eafl: - - . 99 

Phoinice, a name taken by the IriAi Coti; derivation of 103 
Pinkerton, his account of the Scythians — not Celts 165, 169 
Polar Star, named the fame by Chaldaeans, Iroquoife of 

N. America, and by ancient Irifh - • 132 

Phrygia inhabited by Indo-Scythss - - 116 

Phryxus of Colchis, the Fiarach of the Irifli, the deity 

of commerce - - - 114 

Greek fable of - - -115 

■ his altar at mount CafEus - • 120 

R. • ' ^ - 

Rhaicus, the old Greeks fo named, and why - 116 

Rozen, tranflation of his mythology of the ancient Scan- 
dinavians - - - - 77 
Ruad, angel prefiding over waters, in Iriih and Chal- 

daean mythology, caufes the flood of Noah • 25 

S. 

Sabhron (favron), a divifion of territory, a mear, a 

boundary, whence the river Severn - 205 

Saxon Chronicle brings the primitive inhabitants of 
Britain from Armenia, believed by Sir William 
Jones - - - 141 

Scandinavians, hiflory and mythology of • - 77 

Scoti 
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Scot! from Spain to Ireland* authorities for - 102 
^ythx of Colchis, and of the £uxioe» refpedable, be- 
fore the dawning of learning in Greece • 101 
Scythian mythology traced in the £ail (Sir William 

Jones) - - - - 9 

Scythians had letters in time of Berofus * • 12 
' in pofleiEon of Bethian, or Scythopolis» in 

Paleftinc - - - . -27 

driven from thence to a far difiant weftern 

country, recorded by the Jews • - 39 
■i Southern, great charader of by Dionyfius. 

Per. . - . - 127 

■ firft coined money - • • 107 
■ of Afia moved to fouth of Ferfia and to the 

Ocean - - - - 113 

■ Northern, their hiftory • - 79 

Shipbuilding in Colchis, by the Irifh Coti • 87 

Sogdiana, Irifh Coti in pofiefEoo of - - 44 
So-puirneach, the mighty hunter, a name of Nimrod, 

in Irifh mythology and in Perfian • - l5 
Sphere, knowledge of, preceded the Deluge - 122 
was not invented by the Argonauts - 125 

T. 



Taramuz, weeping for, explained - • 33 

Tarat Tamhar, derivation of - ^ - 22 

Temple, a remarkable one in Ireland, fimilar to thofe 

of the ancient Perfians • - 41 

Thoth and Budh, the fame perfonage • - 31 

Touran, ancient f^at of Irifh Coti • •23 

— — called oriental Scythia -44 
■■ produces wheat fpontaneoufly, and fo named 

by the irifh at this day ^ - - 43 



the birth place of Fionn Mac Umhal, &c. &c. 41 

Troy, 
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Troy, Tyrej derivation of the names lO^y 116 

Turdetani of Spain, were Scot! • - 1591 

Tyrey taken by Nabuchodonofor— Ith, the goternor, 

fled to Spain and to Ireland • « 113 

V. 

Valmxc, of the BrahminSf the Cufli of Mofes, and the 

Fahnac of die ancient IriSi - - 143 

W. 

Waldenfes, or Alpes Coti, defcended of the Irifli Cot! 66 
WeUh and Irilh languages, different • * 7St 

Wheat, grows Ipontaneouily in Touran, the Irifli name 

of it - - - - 40 

Wridng, terms of, m Irifli, (ame as in Indian, Pcrfian, 

and Aratnc ^ • 155 

Z. 

Zamolxis, his laws named the fame, in Tartar, as 

thofe of Tara in Ireland - • 18 

Zend and Pehlvi languages, ipoken on the borders of 

the Cafpian, the former feat of the Irifli Coti • 174 
■ ■ , compared with the Irifli 17^ 

Zodiac of the Hindus, invented before the difperfion l%l 
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WHEBS MAY BE BA3> 
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